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THE DEMOCRATIC REVIEW AND MR. CALHOUN. 


We very rarely make allusion, in the 
way of reply or defence, to any of the re- 
marks of the newspaper press upon the 
articles appearing in the pages of this 
Review ; indeed we do not remember to 
have done so before. There has of late, 
however, been so much misapprehen- 
sion and misrepresentation, on the part 
of a certain class of papers, of its course 
and disposition in regard to the great 
Southern statesman above-named—im- 
agining and imputing motives and 
meanings so widely at variance with 
the truth—that we are tempted to devi- 
ate in this instance from our usual rale 
and practice. 

The leading paper in our last number, 
entitled “ The Abolitionists,” has been 
termed an attack upon Mr. Calhoun, 
conceived in a spirit of hostility, and 
designed for the purpose of his exclu- 
sion from the cabinet of the new admin- 
istration, and the injury of his national 
standing and strength. The article in 
question proceeded from the pen of one 
of that gentleman’s warmest admirers— 
a personal friend, and an earnest disci- 
ple of most of his system of political 
doctrine. Long before Mr. Calhoun 
was received with any degree of cordi- 
ality or confidence, by the Democratic 
press of the country, into the relation 
and sympathies of friendly political com- 
munion—after all the violent animosi- 
ties of the old Jackson campaigns, prior 
to the administration of Mr. Van Buren 
and the Independent Treasury—the De- 
mocratic Review took a prominent lead 
in warmly welcoming the great and noble 
Southerner back into cordial fraterniza- 
tion, with the party alone congenial to 
his character and doctrine. The feel- 





ings which then prompted this ready and 
spontaneous greeting, have never un- 
dergone any change; and if we have 
felt compelled to disapprove of a great 
error of judgment and propriety into 
which he has allowed himself to be mis- 
led, in his mode of conducting the Tex- 
as negotiation, it has been the honest 
difference of a friend—entertained with 
regret—expressed with kindness—and 
spoken at all only under a strong com- 
pulsion of duty, to a great national ques- 
tion, which eould neither be shunned, 
nor treated otherwise than frankly and 
truly. 

Throughout the whole of this busi- 
ness a great wrong was done tothe North, 
and to all the States in which Slavery 
does not exist, by the grounds, or ra- 
ther the ground, on which the Annexa- 
tion policy was rested—a great wrong 
to the general public sentiment of those 
communities, and a doubly great wrong 
to the Democratic Party in them, which 
has so long and well stood by its South- 
ern friends and brethren, at great peril 
and injury to its own proper interests. So 
far as Mr. Calhoun was personally con- 
cerned, this consisted mainly in his un- 
happy discussion of the genera! merits 
of Slavery in his two letters to Mr. 
Pakenham and Mr. King. For Mr. 
Upshur’s and Mr. Tyler’s covrse before 
his acceptance of the Department of 
State, he is not responsible. Documents 
of this kind are emphatically national 
ones. The Executive is the public or- 
gan through which the Union addresses, 
not merely the individual functionary or 
government to whom the despatch may 
be directed, but the whole world. No 
other than national views, ideas, or ar 
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guments, ought ever to be allowed a 
place in such documents. The pecu- 
liar ideas of a class, of a section, or of 
an idiosyncrasy, have no right nor busi- 
ness there. How much stronger this 
truth when these ideas are not only 
thus local and limited in their preva- 
lence, but absolutely repugnant in the 
highest degree to some of the strongest 
and most deeply seated sentiments of 
the rest of the Union thus represented 
and misrepresented! This fatal error 
against all official propriety and national 
duty, no eloquence of style, no power of 
reasoning, can redeem. Effective as 
they might be in a partisan essay, for 
which the pages of a Review, or a con- 
troversial pamphlet, would be perfectly 
appropriate, yet thus unhappily misplac- 
ed and misapplied, they but serve to 
aggravate the evil of which the country 
at large is entitled to complain, and 
against which it owes it to itself to pro- 
test, through all its forms of public ex- 
pression. 

If our Southern brethren do not ex- 
actly appreciate the position in which 
the rest of the Union has been placed 
by this proceeding, it may perhaps aid 
them to do so, if they coll imagine a 
Northern Secretary of State possessed 
with the opposite fanaticism on the sub- 
ject of Slavery, volunteering the discus- 
sion of the merits of that institution, on 
a slight pretext afforded by a letter of a 
foreign minister, and strongly urging, in 
the name of the nation, all the views of 
that subject which are most obnoxious 
to the feelings and opinions of the South. 
And yet that ‘case would fall far short 
of the present one. In the first place, 
the collective South is in a relative mi- 
nority in the Union of about one-third 
to two-thirds. In the second place, the 
South itself is far from unanimity on 
the peculiar doctrines which form the 
staple of the despatches in question. 
And in the third place, in the case sug- 
gested, there would be a certain corre- 
spondence between the views suppused 
to be thus presented and the general 
public opinion of the world; so that no 
national odium would be awakened 
against our country, mortifying to wit- 
ness and painful to endure on the part 
of the large majority of our people. 

This is the error against which we 
have felt bound to protest in the name 
of the general Democracy of the Union, 
and of the collective Union itself. These 
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may be Mr. Calhoun’s individual favorite 

ounds for desiring the annexation of 

exas, but we deny, on behalf of all the 
Free States, the truth of the character 
which his negotiation would fasten up- 
on that measure. We repel all national 
responsibility for them, stamping them 
as a peculiarity of a magniliceut and 
magnanimous, but eccentri¢ genius— 
disposed to a morbid one-sidedness on 
this particular subject; and have no 
hesitation in averring, that if the general 
opinion of the Free States, or of the as- 
cendant Democratic party in them, was 
not satisfied that this ultra Southern 
view of the question was totally errone- 
ous, and that the Annexation of Texas 
would not produce the effects hoped and 
argued for by the Secretary of State as 
its reason and motive—it would have 
had no chance of adoption as a common 
national measure. 

As it is, too, the profession of these 
motives, on the part of one bearing Mr. 
Calhoun's official relation to the mea- 
sure, would have inevitably had the ef- 
fect of defeating it for the present, and 
of postponing it for the altered action of 
the next administration, were it not for 
the danger which, in the actual crisis of 
the question, is felt to attend upon de- 
lay. That danger consists in the inter- 
ference of England. Earnest as we 
know the efforts of that country to be to 
prevent it—favorably disposed as we 
know the present Government of Texas 
to be towards the British influence in 
preference to American Annexation— 
everything is to be feared from the ef- 
fect of the high pecuniary terms and 
commercial advantages with which 
England would ply Texas during the 
coming summer, if the “ golden mo- 
ment” be now lost. Much asthe North 
is entitled to complain of the false posi- 
tion into which it has been thus thrown 
—great as is the sacrifice of feeling 
and pride to be made to patriotism and 
larger views of national policy, in yield- 
ing to the South on this point—we trust 
that the present session of Congress 
will not be suffered to leave the meas- 
ure unconsummated. But if we at the 
same time feel compelled to repudiate 
the grounds of Mr. Calhoun’s negotia- 
tion, it is doing us a great personal in- 
justice to impute it to any disposition in 
regard to him, less friendly than those 
we have long freely avowed and freely 
acted upon. 
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MAJOR DAVEZAC. 


(With a Portrait on Steel.) 


WE are right well pleased to present 
the readers of the Democratic this 
month with the portrait which accom- 
panies our present Number. Probably 
no man—no Democrat, we mean—has 
ever listened to the impassioned flow 
of the gallant old Major’s eloquence 
—(it may be pronounced either gal- 
lant or gal/ant, at pleasure)—with- 
out carrying away a lively feeling of 
personal sympathy, and something re- 
sembling affectionate attachment for the 
warm-hearted and enthusiastic speaker. 
How. many hundreds of thousands, 
therefore, distributed over many States 
of the Union, will be pratified by the 
insertion of this faithful “ counterfeit 
presentment,” it would not be very 
easy to compute. Within the recent 
great political canvass alone, he deli- 
vered at least sixty addresses, to as 
many large assemblages of the Demo- 
cracy, in whose cause he is so ardent 
an advocate, so valiant a champion; 
while the actual number of @ hundred 
and sixty-six invitations to address 
public meetings in not less than twenty 
States, attest the wide-spread celebrity 
of his popular oratory. 

A very brief sketch of the skeleton 
of Major Davezac’s life, is all that our 
limits permit us to give in our present 
Number. He was born in the island 
of St. Domingo, when it was a French 
colony, previous to the memorable mas- 
sacre which attended the expulsion of 
the whites from the island. The child 
of French parents and a tropical sun, 
we thus have at once explained the 
combined vivacity of imagination and 
ardor of temperament which compose a 
large part of his character. The exact 
year in which he entered the world in 
which he was destined to make so 
much noice, our amiable friend has 
inflexibly refused to disclose, for reasons 
which we leave it to others to divine. 
He was educated in France, at the cele- 
brated military college of La Fléche. 
While still very young he came to the 
United States, where his family had 
sought a refuge from the horrors which 
had expelled them, together with the 
rest of the French inhabitants, from St. 





Domingo. He early felt so powerful 
an impulse of attraction binding him to 
the soil and destiny of this glorious 
young republic of republics—his own 
spirit so well attuned to harmony with 
the genius of its institutions—that he 
refused to return to St. Domingo, even 
when a formidable army of invasion 
seemed to render certain its immediate 
and complete re-subjugation. Wealth 
to be purchased, or even recovered, with 
blood and the horrors of military con- 
quest, had no charm for him; and cast- 
ing aside forever all idea of ever aban- 
doning the new home he was already 
eager to make his country, he engaged 
in the study of medicine, at Edenton, 
in North Carolina, under the direction 
of Dr. Dickinson. Notwithstanding, 
however, the interest and pleasure 
which he experienced in penetrating 
the mysteries of the animal organiza- 
tion, the practice of the medical pro- 
fession never harmonized with his 
tastes. On the acquisition of Louisiana 
to the Union, by the wisdom of Jefier- 
son, he proceeded to establish himself 
at New Orleans, where he was present 
at the process of the transfer of that 
noble region of our country from the 
dominion of the tricolor to the benigner 
sway of the “star-splangled banner.” 
On the arrival of Edward Livingston, 
to take up his abode in the same new 
home, an intimacy sprang up between 
them, notwithstanding some disparity 
of years, which was never relaxed in 
its closeness or its warmth during the 
lifetime of that eminent statesman and 
jurist, who, by marriage with Mr. Daye- 
zac’s sister, became his brother-in-law. 
The counsels of Livingston, supported by 
some instinctive presentiment of latent 
oratorical power, led him to abandon 
the profession of medicine for the bar. 
The tendency of his own inclination, 
together with some signal successes in 
criminal cases, led him to direct hie 
studies and his labors particularly to 
that branch of the law; and he soon 
had no rivals in the criminal conrts of 
Louisiana. No client of his ever suffer- 
ed the penalty of death ; and when one 
of the judges, whose mote sanguinary 
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disposition had been often baffled by the 
resistless eloquence of the brilliant 
young advocate, heard of his appoint- 
ment to a foreign diplomatic station, he 
exclaimed, “Thank God! We shall 
now be able to do a little hanging— 
Davezac is gone!” The recollection 
of some of his splendid improvisations, 
in cases deeply exciting his feelings, 
has remained ever since in the minds 
of his hearers, as displays of pathetic 
and overpowering eloquence unparal- 
leled before, and never to be heard 
again. 

The arrival of General Jackson in 
New Orleans, when ordered there for 
the defence of that city, changed “ the 
whole moral being” of our friend, as he 
has often been heard to say. “He be- 
came my destiny! I instinctively 
foresaw his greatness and glory. My 
attachment to him was a religion of the 
heart!” Major Davezac early acquired 
relations of close intimacy with General 
Jackson, which will only be loosened 
by the hand which severs with its touch 
all human ties. He served with him 
through the campaign of New Orleans, 
as judge-adyocate of the army and vo- 
lunteer aide-de-camp, in very confiden- 
tial relations with the General. Every 
man did his duty on that occasion. 
Nothing more can be said, nothing more 
need be said, than that Davezac did his 
to the full content of the army and its 
chief. 

Daring General Jackson's candidate- 
ship for the Presidency, Major Davezac 
devoted the whole powers of his tongue 
and pen to the cause of his absorbing 
political faith. Undiscouraged by the 
failure of the first attempt—a failure 
produced by means whose just punish- 
ment received its last crowning con- 
summation in November last—-he gave 
himself up for the period from 1824 to 
28, mainly to the labors of a second 
apostolate in the same canse. ‘The re- 
sult is history--when the masses rose 
in their true majesty, and the arms of 
the people bore their candidate from his 
noble and glorious retreat at the Her- 
mitage to the national palace. In the 
midst of his triamph he did not forget 
the most attached of his friends; and 
his aide-de-camp at New Orleans, be- 
come a diplomatist at Naples and at the 
Hague, through the midst of all the 
splendors of two luxurious courts, pre- 
served the simplicity of our institutions 


in his life, as he did the ardent love of 
them in his heart. 

Major Davezac was recalled by Mr. 
Van Buren, in consequence of an error 
on the part of the accounting officers, 
which placed him in the light of a de- 
linquent in his accounts. The result 
of investigation was soon, however, to 
turn the tables, and to exhibit Major 
Davezac as in truth a creditor to the 
Government to an amount of nearly 
four thousand dollars. This circum- 
stance produced no effect on his gene- 
rous temper, of awakening any hostilit 
to Mr. Van Buren. Satisfied that it 
was an accidental mistake, and deeply 
penetrated with respect for all that was 
great and good in that admirable states- 
man, Major Davezac was as devoted to 
the cause of Democracy when Mr. Van 
Buren was its representative and chief, 
as he had been when it was identified 
with the personal fortunes of his own 
particular friend and “destiny.” Havy- 
ing become a resident of New York, he 
labored with all the zeal of youth for 
Mr. Van Buren's re-election. 

He was elected to the Legislature of 
the State in the fall of 1841, and again 
in 1843. When a member of that 
body, he was the first person who, in 
January of 1842, introduced a resolution 
for the refunding of General Jackson’s 
fine. 

A zealous friend to the renomination 
of Mr. Van Buren at the Baltimore 
Convention of last May, he was one of 
those who most promptly and cordially 
set about the great task and the great 
duty, of carrying through the happy 
nomination upon which that body did 
unite, after the failure of the former 
object, to that glorious triumph by which 
we have seen it crowned. No indivi- 
dual could be named, who either labor- 
ed more zealously, or, in the way of 
popular oratory, contributed more efiect- 
ively, to arouse that deep and mighty 
excitement of the Democratic heart of 
the country which the late contest wit- 
nessed, than did the veteran subject of 
this slight and cursory sketch. 

Major Davezac is often little less 
felicitous in the elegance of his pen than 
in the impetuous yet graceful, the bril- 
liant yet warm, eloquence of his tongue. 
He has contributed no small number of 
pages to some of the former volumes of 
this work; and we have on hand some 
of his manuscripts, with which we pro- 
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pose to grace some of our earliest future 
ones. He is well known, too, to these 
who have been thrown into much con- 
tact with him, as a man of great good- 
ness of heart and liberality of disposi- 
tion. An admirable narrator and anec- 
dotist, extensively and well read in the 
literatures of his two languages, Eng- 
lish and French, as well as the ancient 
classics, and one of the best observers 
of men and things, he can be at once 
the most entertaining and most instruc- 
tive of conversationists. In regard to 
his political character, we can testify 
from intimate intercourse in the same 
legislative councils, as well as much 


other political association, that he is one 
of the most theroughly ingrained Demo- 
erats we have ever known. It is not 
only a thought in his head, but a deep- 
rooted feeling in his heart. And as the 
English queen said that the name Calais 
would be found visibly impressed upon 
her heart after her death, so do we al- 
most believe that Democracy may be 
found stamped on that of our venerable 
friend; unless, indeed, that of Andrea 
Jackson should have monopolized the 
whole surface of the organ—a point of 
no great importance, synonymous as 
the latter may almost be regarded as 
being for the former. 


LINES 
TO ——_——, ON HIS DEPARTURE FOR EUROPE. 


BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 


Go—while the spirit of th 
Like the sweet airs of t 


y youth is breathing 
i 


is delicious June ; 


Go—while her freshest garlands Hope is wreathing, 
And Joy’s light touch all Fancy’s chords attune. 


Go—and gaze fondly on the crested billow, 
When sunset warms it with a rosy light, 
Or ebon clouds the silver moonbeams pillow, 
With fearful loveliness to deck the night. 


Go—when the wind of summer yet delayeth 
To leave the gardens it so blithely fanned ; 
Go—and drink in the meadow gale that playeth 
O’er the fair dwellings of thy fatherland. 


Go—and flit gladly through the halls of pleasure, 
Where blend the wit and mirth of sunny France ; 
Look on her cheerful haunts, her blood-stained treasure, 

And thread the mazes of her lightsome dance. 


Go—and muse pensively amid the fountains 
That still keep green Italia’s hallowed earth, 
Pause by her ruined shrines, her purple mountains, 
And bless the skies that gave her genius birth. 


Go—but forget not all that thou are leaving— 

Thy country, home and friends—a three-fold spell ; 
And while from others welcomes kind receiving, 

O, still remember those who said —“ farewell !” 


Go—and as with reverent joy, beholding 
The scenes of Nature, and the gems of Art, 
Like the young harvest round us now unfolding, 
May deathless flowers blossom in thy heart! 








REVOLUTION 


Ir is to us plainly evident that there 
must be, sooner or later, a radical, sweep- 
ing revolution in England. We have 
seen few things of late years that do 
not seem to portend such a result. The 
real “movement” party is gaining 
ground, and enlists a great share of the 
considered or unconsidered population. 
There is an incessant rumbling and 
grumbling beneath the show of national 
strength. The old system, the old yokes, 
the old burdens lie, however gallingly, 
t lightly on the necks of the subjects. 
ere is a spirit beneath which needs 
only a powerful stirring up to shake off, 
one by one or all together, the old abu- 
ses of the government. The oppressive 
burdens are borne, and may be, and prob- 
ably will be, for time yet to come, but 
there is not one that is not unioosed in 
its cords, racked in its joints, and ready 
to be scattered when the mine of a revo- 
lation shall be sprung. 
When all this or a part of this 
shall come, surely none can tell. Per- 
haps a short time will witness it, and it 
may be that it shall not come within the 
knowledge of child now living. But 
that it will come, no manner of man can 
doubt. Its time will of course be has- 
tened or retarded by the course and 
force of existing circumstances. An 
unpopular monarch, on whom the ha- 
tred of the masses can be concentrated, 
who should have perversity enough to 
set up the royal prerogative against the 
tide of popular movement, would un- 
doubtedly bring matters to a speedier cri- 
sis than one whose sex and habits have 
led her reign to be regarded as assurance 
of mildness and peace. It is not im- 
bable that the births of princes royal 
which have kept the court journals busy 
of later years, and which have been 
hailed with such wild acclamations of 
delight, may tend to postpone for yet a 
longer time, the period of revolution. 
Had the Elector of Hanover, upon whose 
right these events seem to have placed 
a “ broad seal,” succeeded to the throne 
in the stead of a daughter of his elder 
brother, we doubt if England would at 
this day have exhibited signs of quiet. 
A prince of so arbitrary a temper, and 
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IN ENGLAND. 


already in the worst odor, could hardly 
have asserted the higher prerogatives of 
the crown and been assured of their safe 
continuance. 

A draining war, such as it is not un- 
likely that England may yet get involy- 
ed in by her rapacious attempts in the 
East, might accelerate the progress of a 
revolution at home. The imposition of 
new burdens would not be a far remote 
cause of outbreak for relief from old 
ones,—at least of serious inquiry into 
their “binding force.” The glitter of 
military renown, the pride, and pomp, 
and circumstance of glorious war, might 
attract the eyes of the groaning millions 
from the causes of their wrongs ; but 
the day of settlement in full would 
come when the gilding of the bauble 
would have to be paid down in yellow 
gold. A man’s back already burdened 
to the extent of his power a pin may 
break. 

But more than a monarch’s assertion 
of his crippled prerogative, more than 
the casual event of a burdensome war, 
can do, the holders of English Church 
and Aristocratic power, the lords spirit- 
ual and temporal, can, and we opine, 
will do. The spirit of the age is against 
the continuance of their supremacy. De- 
mocracy, the democracy they rail at so 
bitterly, and point warning fingers at, is 
asserting the rights of man; bye and 
bye, it will prove the power of man. 
They willtake up arms against the sea 
of troubles, and, by opposing, end— 
themselves. They will resist a progress 
that never can be stayed, and the wheel 
will grind beneath it whatsoever might 
of man’s shoulder may be set against it. 
Much of good might be done, much of 
power saved, by such a compromise as 
could be early and graciously made. 
But it will be new if the British aris- 
tocratic power lacks perversity. Like 
the criminal who admitted only what 
was clearly proved, they will yield little 
of real importance but what the force, 
or the fear, of arms may extort. 

Among the institutions upon whoe 
wreck a new order of things may le 
built, the Church will not be likely to fill 
last. It is plain that its days are nun- 
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bered. The English Hierarchy must 
fall, and great will be the fall; for with 
it, the stoutest and most formidable but- 
tress that supports the shell of the “con- 
stitution,” will have been destroyed.— 
But, we repeat, fall it must. Inroads 
upon its strength have already been 
made. The crumbling mortar between 
its heavy stones hardly serves any pur- 
new but to keep open the seams, and 

ut a slight quaking of the earth will 
leave not one upen another. And as 
if determined that there shall be no hope 
left for ecclesiastical authority, its wire- 
pullers have been doing those thin 
which can but ensure and materially 
hasten its demolition. To retain its su- 
premacy, or the shadow of a shade of 
its power, the Church of England, of 
all institutions, should be so imbued 
with plastic spirit, as to mould itself 
somewhat to the times—the “ form and 
color of occasion.” Firmness in pub- 
lic affairs is a great virtue, but there are 
times when obstinacy ceases to be a 
merit, when generous compromise would 
save a balance of power that else must 
crumble. The movements of the age 
will never go backward. It has already 
demanded and obtained the surrender 
of numerous dogmas, pertaining to secu- 
lar power, that once were thought essen- 
tial to the church establishment. The 
Church should have prepared itself to 
surrender yet more, = by yielding with 
such grace as it might best be able to 
show, to the gradual encroachments of 
jealous freedom, stretched its power 
through many successive years. In- 
stead of this, its leaders and those as- 
suming to be its oracles, have only been 
advancing and endeavoring to maintain 
doctrines two or three centuries ago 
wholly exploded—powers which hard! 
even the despotic authority of an Kighth 
Henry could have secured to it. 

A recent English writer, in defending 
the Catholic nature and power of the 
Church, commences a discussion ot the 
threatening appearances against it b 
saying: “If any one had prophecied, 
twenty, or even ten years back, that in 
1839 we should be seriously discussing 
the propriety of maintaining a national 
religion, he would have been looked on 
as an idle alarmist.” The writer holds 
up both hands in utter amazement at 
the hardihood of asserting “ the right of 
private judgment, without reference to 
any society or human authority what- 
ever ; in other words, the absolute su- 
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premacy in religion of the will and fan- 
cy of the individual.” The same writer 
points to the people of this country, “as 
developing, even in their infancy, a ma- 
turity of crime, and a calculating selfish- 
ness which makes even crime more for- 
midable. They have wealth, commerce, 
arts, intellect, everything which can en- 
able them to cast their shadows on the 
old empires of Europe and even to turn 
the Seloes of the world. But,’ he 
mourns, “ we have given them no reli- 
gion. All sects have been fused togeth- 
erin their formation. The government, 
to meet the popular will, has abdicated 
its own religious functions. And we 
may see in them asin a glass, the reflec- 
tion of our own coming fate ; with these 
differences indeed, that we have thrown 
away, while they never, possessed, a 
church; and that when the storm falls 
upon us, it must fall with ten-fold fury, 
and find us without any shelter.” With- 
out having time to discuss the necessi- 
ty or policy of a union of church and 
state, we can only pause to say that we 
are well enough satisfied with our own 
repudiation of it to hope that the pious 
prediction of the writer may prove true, 
and that in England may, ere long, be 
established “the right of private judg- 
ment, without reference to any society 
or human authority whatever.” 

The prospect of a radical revolution 
in England, such as we predict and de- 
voutly pray for, presents not a few 
subjects for serious consideration. 
Among the most important of these is 
the National Debt. There is hardly an 
evil which may not be disposed of with 
less difficulty, injustice and wrong. 
The crown may vanish, or rest, as its 
power once has, on republican heads, 
with the violation of no right but that 
which is attached to hereditary succes 
sion. The church may crumble with- 
out offence, save to those who yet would 
persist in forging mental shackles at 
every capital. ‘The pensions and over- 
grown salaries may be stricken from 
the roll, and the roll itself be burned, 
without shocking any but a most fasti- 
dious, if not affected, sense of justice. 
The army may be disbanded by act of 
parliament, or swept away with the be- 
som of revolutionary wrath,and few weep 
in these days of more millennial thoughts. 
But about the National Debt hangs a 
different garb. What shall be cae 
with it in the day of revolution? Shall 
its validity be acknowledged in the new 
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order of things, or shall the wet sponge 
be applied to the heavy score at once ? 

A shudder arises at the idea of a 
summary repudiation of the debt. Good 
faith prompts to a redemption of claims, 
however unjustly incurred by the gov- 
ernment, yet justly due to the holders 
of stock. Nor is the debt due to a few 
wealthy capitalists, whom public senti- 
ment might hold in little comparative 
consideration with the release of the 
mass from so galling a yoke. The 
widow’s mite and the orphan’s inherit- 
ance are invested in the national stock. 
It has been the great safe for the depo- 
site of little earnings and little leav- 
ings, and thousands and tens of thou- 
sands would be invelved im ruin by its 
destruction. 

The public debt of Great Britain in 
1836, was 787,638,916 unds, or 
about 3,660,000,000 of phere How 
increduiously would this array of fi- 
gures have been looked upon when the 
revolutionary government of the third 
William contracted the first debt of a 
little more than 600,000 pounds to meet 
its temporary wants! And how has this 
debt been swollen until the arithmetie 
hardly has terms for its intelligible ex- 

ion. Over 121 millions were re- 
quired for the prosecution of the Ameri- 
can war. Over 600 millions were con- 
tracted in the last great war with 
France. Nearly the whole of this vast, 
grinding, never-to-be-paid debt, has 
arisen from the unholy lust of empire. 
When the subjugation of Asia shall 
have been completed, and one thing 
“celestial” added to the British Em- 
pire, what new system of numerative 
process shall tell the amount of British 
National Debt ? 

The interest of this debt is £29,143,- 
517 per annum, or about $145,000,000 
—an amount larger than the debt of the 
Government of the United States at any 
one period. We have an estimate be- 
fore us, showing that the payment of 
this interest would impose an annual 
tax of about twenty-nine dollars on 
every head of a family in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. This to 
pay the interest alone. A capitation 
tax, including old and young, of six 
dollars per head, would fall with heavy 
weight on some poor laborers whose 
rate of addition to the census has not 
been regulated by Malthusian notions. 
And how much better than a capitation 
tax is the method now in use? In- 
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finitely worse! Among the articles 
most taxed we find sugar, molasses, tea, 
soap, houses, windows, post-office, pro- 
bate of wills, wood, bricks, paper, glass, 
receipts, stage coaches, newspapers, ad- 
vertisements, coffee, cocoa, seeds, cur- 
rants, raisins, spices, butter, tallow, and 
divers other articles of daily consump- 
tion. The amount of taxation upon 
these articles (nearly all free with us) 
is about $131,000,000. Nothing that 
the rman wants but the air he 
breathes, is exempt from impost or ex- 
cise, and yet it all falls fourteen millions 
short of simple interest on the National 
Debt. And all this has come of John 
Bull’s pruriency to have a cudgel-bout 
with every other sovereignty—to keep 
up the balance of power. We have 
enumerated these statisties merely to 
impress in some manner an idea of the 
burdens which this unhallowed debt 
heaps upon the English people. Really, 
there is a nation of Jobs—barring their 
habit of grumbling. 

What shall be Sune with this debt of 
three thousand six hundred millions of 
dollars, in the day of Revolution? It 
is not ours to say, nor, thank God, to 
settle the question of what it is right to 
do with it. It will be done with as 
coolness or phrenzy prompt. It may 
yet impose taxes for a century, or an- 
other Burke may have opportunity to 
inveigh bitterly against the violation of 
a nation’s honor. We should be less 
surprised at the latter than at the former. 
Without presuming to justify it, we may 
fancy a few considerations which may 
weigh in that day of accounts, or obli- 
teration of accounts, 

The idea of the final payment of the 
debt can hardly enter the head of any. 
Shall it, then, be a perpetual drain, an 
eternal dead-weight attached to the 
progress of national prosperity and hap- 
piness? Despite the promptings of 
good faith, the question will arise, how 
far it is in the power of one generation to 
bind its successor in worse than foreign 
bondage, by the creation of an unneces- 
sary, over-burdening national debt. Our 
laws between man and man do not re- 
cognize the right of one to bind his heirs 
in debt. He may mortgage his estate, 
for he is bound to transmit property to 
his children, and the incumbrance only 
rests upon that property which he is 

sessed of. But he may not incum- 

r their labor, mortgage the sweat of 
their brows. What generation of men 
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shall say that this earth is theirs, to 
cumber with burdens, disease, and 
death, that future races shall in no wise 
live beneath the same skies, without 
paying therefor a crushing tax to the 
ruling powers? We said too hastily 
that the air was not taxed. Is not a 
national debt transmitted to us, a tax 
upon the air we breathe? Does not the 
binding force of British debt compel the 
sons born upon her soil to toil and sweat 
under its heavy load, or seek the fair 
fruits of labor in other less noxious 
atmospheres? Then God’s freest gift, 
which we inhale without volition, is 
loaded with disease and the bitter fore- 
taste of death, by men going before and 
abandoning themselves and us to the 
desire of fruitless conquest. Misery 
enough grew in immediate consequence 
from England’s wars, without their ini- 
quity being visited upon remotest gene- 
rations, doomed to sweat and toil, and 
bear bondage and stripes for the con- 
summate folly and wickedness of centu- 
ries betore. 

But “ the body politic never dies.” 
The British government drew upon its 
own future resources, for the preserva- 
tion and improvement of its powers. 
that it might transmit with usury God’s 
heritage along to its own maturer years. 
Maturer years! Then with how much 
more justice than thatwith which the law 
permits an adult to plead infancy against 
a claim foisted upon his inexperience, 
may a nation avail itself of a similar 
bar against a ruinous debt created when 
its new soul was not only in its nonage 
but absolutely not born. But nations 
have no infancy which they may plead 
in bar. Then may we not have a bank- 
rupt law to relieve our insolvency ? 
England has a legal process for the dis- 
charge of an unfortunate debtor in his 
lifetime. May not the creator exercise 
the power it can create? The British 
nation is irremediably in debt; its 
whole energies are crippled and de- 
stroyed by the discharge even of the in- 
terest; once free and clear it may ac- 
quire wealth and strength, and build 
anew a fortune glorious and grand. 
Shall it take the benefit of the act, or go 
on biting dust for ever ? 

If we question the validity of an oner- 
ous national debt to bind nations unborn, 
we are told of the shocking injustice to 
creditors that must arise from violation 
of the national honor. ‘To this the 
masses may say, with truth, we incur- 
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red no debt. If wealth has come to 
England from the debt, let the wealth 
of England pay the debt. It was hard 
enough for us and our fathers to be sent 
out to shoot and be shot for Yow pay. 
If a footpad has now robbed you, 
not levy upon us to make up for the 
loss. If the debt is not in the High 
Court of Justice of binding effect, which 
shall affect us to readiest sympathy, 
England’s two or three hundred thousand 
creditors turned out to labor and short 
commons, like other men, or her twen- 
v millions of producers, drinking the 
regs of misery for successive centuries? 

If a national debt, steadily increas- 
ing (in almost geometrical progression), 
is to be for ever binding, wheresh all be 
the end? If there is limit, is it hot 
now reached, when the interest is paid 
down in the coined tears and blood of a 
starving population? God forbid that 
in all time to come the history of se 
many poor laborers should be summed 
up in three duties—to be born, to be 
taxed, to be starved ! 

We are not “repudiators.” In this 
blessed country of ours, we would see 
every debt of the individual or the State 
paid. We are rich enough to do it, in 
this generation, which has seen the 
debt contracted. That it is hard to pay 
the debt, should a warn us against 
contracting more. Ours is not the dark 
and desperate situation of our mother- 
land. If there was room to hope, we 
might trust that the British debt would 
be paid. As it is, we have only been 
expressing less of what should, than of 
what will, be. 

Running hastily over the subjects of 
reform in England, we strike upon the 
Crown. In extending the elective fran- 
chise (and we take this to be one of the 
inevitable and first consequences of a 
civil revolution), what branches or parts 
of the government shall be subject to 
the direct will of the people? Why not 
submit the chief magistracy to their 
choice? It is the opinion of many 
ardent reformers, that the people are 
not yet to be trusted with a power so 
new and so radical; and they would 
form a provisional government after the 
scheme of La Fayette for France—a 
monarchy surrounded by republican 
institutions. Unwilling as we should 
be to assume the decision of precisely 
what reforms are, and precisely what 
are not, suited to the temper and habits 
of the British people, we may yet offer 
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a word or two of dissent from this pro- 
position. 

Victoria is Queen of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &c., 
by the Grace of God. The divine 
right of kings, however, is a notion 
long ago laid on the highest shelf. It 
would not be very well sustained in 
England by adherents of the house of 
Hanover, while that dynasty dates from 
revolutionary authority only—the right 
of popular might a century and a half 
ago. The scepire of Great Britain is 
held by no divine right, other than as it 
may be said that the voice of the people 
is voice of God. There was noth- 
ing providential either in her present 
majesty’s accession, unless it was the 

e of God which made her the 

ughter of an elder rather than of a 
younger brother of the Duke of Cam- 
bridge. She rules by the gracious 
tolerance of the people of Great Britain 
and Ireland, professors of and dissenters 
from the Faith. 

Why then shall the sovereign people 
of Great Britain continue to be gov- 
erned by the laws of hereditary descent 
and primogeniture? Something more 
than prescription will have to be plead- 
ed, something more than blind obedi- 
ence to powers that be, because they 
are powers that have been, will have to 
be counted on, to sustain the royal au- 
thority. It will not be retained, unless 
in the day of revolution it shall estab- 
lish its claim to be the best depository 
of executive power. This can hardly 
be asserted. Blackstone says that the 
executive part of government “is wisely 
placed in a single hand by the British 
constitution, for the sake of unanimity, 
stre and despatch.” The wisdom 
of this will not be disputed. The ex- 
ecutive branch of the government of 
the United States is wisely so placed, 
for similar reasons. This very reason- 
ing leads us to distrust the further wis- 
dom of hereditary monarchy, since 
those ends are hardly answered by de- 
scent of the crown upon a mere child, 
a female, or, as it sometimes has hap- 
pened, upon a weak-brained adult and 
male, whose head would hardly appear 
to be 


« By nature formed to wear a crown.” 
The demise of her present majesty 


would transmit the executive power to 
an infant hardly yet done muling and 


crying in its nurse’s arms. If “ una- 
nimity, strength and despatch,” would 
be secured to the executive by such an 
accession to the throne, there is little 
fear of division, weakness and delay. 
In such an event, how much bickerin 

and quarrelling and struggling coal 
there be for the settlement ot provisional 
power in a wise regency or council, 
until the majority of the weak’ thing. 
How jealously Lords and Commons 
would guard the kingly authority while 
nature perfected her process of making 
a man, or, if he should die, a woman— 
then to surrender it to one who, by the 
srace of God, had been born daughter of 
Victoria and her lawful husband. 

The blood royal is oftener coupled 
with a desire to sway the sceptre, than 
with a capacity to perform its high and 
holy duties. The instances of volun- 
tary abdication are rare, and wondered 
at; but the displays of weakness in 
men on whose heads crowns have 
fallen, are certainly not infrequent, and 
are, and are to be, as little wondered at 
as the chance throws of a dice-box. 
The possession of extraordinary abili- 
ties by a sovereign, is the ground for 
unusual claim to consideration in the 
world’s eye. England has undoubtedly 
produced very many men of finished 
gentility of deportment within thirty 
years, but that George the Fourth pos- 
sessed the polished manners of a gen- 
tleman, where it was so easy to be at 
ease and to regulate etiquette itself, was 
worthy of note in history and an espe- 
cial addition to all his titles. Setting 
aside his crimes, perhaps he might be 
said to have been endowed, by the 
grace of God, with these most fortunate 
qualities to save his name from the 
common herd of dead monarchs. 

Let the people of England determine 
at the ballot-box who shall best be en- 
trusted with the Executive authority to 
ensure its “unanimity, strength, and 
despatch.” Of the men whom prodigal 
nature forms with the “ mien and air of 
power,” let them choose which to them 
seemeth most fit. By the control which 
the House of Commons has over the 
ministry, they do now, in a measure, 
determine the character of executive 
acts, so far as the limitation of and the 
balances to the right of suffrage will 
permit. Entrust 4 with a power, 
In the exercise of which they will be 
induced to study and perfect themselves 
in the banelohin of their duties, and 
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we have little fear of a more sad or ridi- 
culous abuse of it than sometimes hap- 
pens out of freakish nature’s refusal to 
make all men who are born in palaces, 
Solomons. 

The same may be said, with a parity 
of reason, of the peerage. By what 
reasoning shall such a constitution of 
the Upper House be sustained—the ad- 
vantage of two branches being admitted ? 
That the British House of Lords ever 
exhibited more than a respectably due 
degree of legislative wisdom will hardly 
be pretended. If an array of eminent 
names is produced to show that some 
talent has been there, it will be easy to 
mark off a distinguished majority made 
up of those who, by the force of talent, 
have worked their own way to the peer- 
age. It then remains to be proved, that 
the Sovereign who creates peers is a 
better or honester judge of merit than 
the people, from whom every patent will 
have to date by and bye. 

Were the question now first put to 
any set of reasonable men, how an Up- 
per House of the legislative branch of 
government should be formed de novo, 
the proposition would hardly be started 
to base it upon hereditary privilege. 
Such an institution grew up in the age 
of necessity, when the right of govern- 
ment originated in might, and men 
ruled who were taller than the people 
from their shoulders upward. By the 
same right of might, the Crown and the 
peerage still hold their ascendency in 
the administration of national affairs. 
Prescription only can sustain it. But 
before this plea shal! be adjudged good 
in the new order of things, it must be 
verified that the lords have not only held 
power during many centuries, but have 
discharged the sacred trust with right- 
ful regard to the interests of those for 
whose protection and benefit govern- 
ments should be instituted. The blood 
which would ery out from the ground 
against the oppressors, from the time 
beyond which the history of man run- 
neth not to the contrary, would only 
fall short of the groans and wailings of 
those whom the iron heel now grinds 
into the same soil. 

We started with less design to discuss 
the parts of the British government 
which most need reform, than to express 
our conviction of what will happen. 
How useless for us, or the like of us, to 
tell what should be done with the time- 
worn and time-honored defects of that 
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system of government ; how more than 
vain to set down and try to feel assured 
what will be done in such a time as that 
to which we allude! Whether or not 
it is wiser to count the cost before the 
structure of a new government is be- 
gun; whether it were better now in 
calmness and deliberation to strive to 
plan out the battle, and bridle the wind 
that the whirlwind may be guided—this 
is sure, that the calculation and fore- 
thought of that day will be sufficient 
unto the same. Revolutions, whether 
volcanic or unlooked for, or the work of 
machinery cunningly devised, are gov- 
erned by impulse—will obey no laws of 
mind or matter that are or that can be 
added in the emergency to material or 
mental philosophy. What can be done 
to temper the wind to those who must 
be shorn lambs before it, must be done 
both early and late. It is in the power 
of those who govern, to do an immensi- 
ty towards saving from the history of 
the revolution which is to come, a detail 
of horrors like that which makes red 
the terrible story of the French Revolu- 
tion. 

The French Revolution! A stand- 
ing phrase has this come to be, used 
with shuddering shrug and __horror- 
stricken aspect, to scare away thoughts 
of change in human government. Itis 
the capping of the climax of every con- 
servative argument—a Paixhan gun 
supposed to be fraught with destruction 
to every proposition for radical change. 
The extension of the right of suffi 
is opposed by allusion to the excesses of 
St. Antoine. <A proposition to lessen 
the royal prerogative is met by pointing 
to the scaffold of Louis. A doubt as to 
the supremacy of the church over men’s 
consciences is silenced by a vivid de- 
scription of all Paris paying devout 
homage to the opera girl, Saurieu, God- 
dess of Reason—the courtesan who 
studied to attain some lower pitch of 
indecency than the exposure of her own 
nakedness. Nothing among thin 
reckoned as phenomena is more fruitful 
of fright than the French Revolution, 
and it is likely to be a perpetual bugbear 
in the path of all political and moral 
science. But that the limit of this pa- 
per must ever be held in view, we would 
present a better picture of that great 
event ; as it is, we must turn to other 
views, 

Revolting as is the tale of atrocities 
that grew from the first outburst of un- 
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licensed freedom, it is not to us more 

appalling than the view of a nation 

buried under brutish oppression 
rance. We never detest the wrong 
t me come from the excessiv: = ~ 

of a rous ion, as 

Fiborate wile af suttiod, sullen, dog- 
hate. The nameless deeds of the 
volution shocked humanity and vir- 
tue, and freedom fled affrighted oa 
the atrocious outrages perpetrated in her 
name, Yetneither freedom, philanthro- 

nor virtue had better part in the 
a debasing despotism that preceded 
and produced such scenes. e can 
conceive of no more shuddering sight, 
than a nation on whose neck the foot 
of oppression has for ages stood. It has 
no end or aim but the perpetuation of 
er in the hands of a caste, to which 
it has come by hereditary descent or 
some equally sacred usurpation. Its 
energy and strength are harnessed to a 
juggernant car, beneath whose wheels 
the people are crushed without the mer- 
it of voluntary, though superstitious 
sacrifice. The soil that is given asa 
noble inheritance to the whole human 
family, is usu by those who gov- 
ern ; the sun shines and the rain falls 
to mature the fruits of earth for the fam- 
ily of man, but the harvest comes and 
they are gathered into the granaries of 
the mighty in temporal power, and by 
them is dealt out a scanty subsistence 
or starvation to those whose sweat has 
enriched the field. The heavens smile 
and the earth wears glad aspect, but on- 
to “mock with unapproachable glo- 
ry” the poor worker whose brow op- 
pression has contracted into settled mel- 
ancholy. To him, earthly existence 
has but too often, wy two epochs—its 
beginning and its end. He knows no 
ure but in the stolen and tax-bur- 
gratification of sensual appetites. 
He has no object in view but escape 
from all that is possible of misery and 
wretchedness around him. His hands 
are not his own, and his feet move him 
where masters bid. Toil, toil, is his 
only lesson, and death the best and only 

sure reward. Nor is death the closi 

scene of this drama of degradation am 
wo. Through generations that come 
after is transmitted the wrong and the 
spirit which isthus wrought. Hibs chil- 
dren and his children’s children reap an 
inheritance of debasement—are visited 
with the iniquity, not of their fathers, 
but of their fathers’ oppressors. Yet he 


is but one of a nation—a particle in an 
ocean of rank corruption. He only 

to make up the vast sum of wretched- 
ness and degradation that send up to an 
outraged Providence the stench of infin- 
ite wrong. 

Imagination may never tell a tale so 
freezing with very horror as every-day 
reality forces upon the mind. A Ee 
ture of consummate wretchedness like 
that exhibited in the view of English 
factory population or Irish laborers, was 
never drawn from fancy. Carlyle has 
shown with his few bold dashes, what 
manner of men the English laborers 
have to compete with “ Crowds of 
miserable Trish darken all our towns. 
The wild Milesian features, looking 
false ingenuity, restlessness, unreason, 
misery and mockery, salute you on all 
highways and byways. The English 
coachman, as he whirls past, lashes the 
Milesian with his whip, curses him with 
his tongue ; the Milesian is holding out 
his hat to beg. He is the sorest evil 
this country has to strive with. In his 
rags and laughing savagery he is there 
to undertake all work that can be done 
by mere strength of hand and back ; for 
wages that will purchase him potatoes. 
He needs only salt for condiment ; he 
lodges to his mind in any pighutch or 
doghutch, roosts in outhouses, and 
wears a suit of tatters, the getting off 
and on of which is said to be a difficult 
operation, transacted only in festivals 
and in the high tides of the calendar. 
There abides he, in his squalor and un- 
reason, in his falsity and drunken vio- 
lence, as the ready-made nucleus of 
degradation and disorder.” With this 
overrunning scum of Ireland has Eng- 
lish labor to compete, and so far as 
condition to start from is concerned, the 
competition is very fair. How much 
above this picture is that of the crowded 
population of English manufacturing 
towns? How is it with those who con- 
gregate in and about the towns which 
send over the world the polished pro- 
ducts of British manufacture? Let 
the same pencil depict. It is one of the 
most thrilling pages Carlyle has ever 
written : 

*‘ At Stockport Assizes,a mother and 
a father are arraigned and found guilty of - 
poisoning three of their children, to de- 
fraud a ‘ burial society’ of some 3/. 8s., 
due on the death of each child: they are 
arraigned, found guilty; and the official 
authorities, it is whispered, hint tha 
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perhaps the case is not aiinn and per- 
haps you had better not probe farther into 
that department of things. This is in 
the autumn of 1841; the crime itself is 
of the previous year or season. ‘ Brutal 
savages, degraded {rish,’? mutter the idle 
readers of newspapers; hardly lingering 
on this incident. Yet it is an incident 
worth lingering on: the depravity, sav- 
agery and degraded I[rishism being never 
so well admitted. In the British land, a 
human mother and father, of white skin 
and professing the Christian religion, had 
done this thing: they, with their [rishism 
and necessity and savagery, had been 
driven to do it. Such instances are like 
the highest mountain apex emerged into 
view; under which lies a whole moun- 
tain region and land, not yet emerged. 
A human mother and father had said to 
themselves, ‘ What shall we do to escape 
starvation? We are deep sunk here, in 
our dark cellar; and help is far.’ Yes, 
in the Ugolino Hunger-town stern things 
happen; best-loved little Gaddo fallen 
dead on his father’s knees! The Stock- 
port mother and father think and hint :— 
‘Our poor little starveling Tom, who 
cries all day for victuals, who will see 
only evil and not good in this world: if 
he were out of misery at once; he well 
dead, and the rest of us perhaps kept 
alive?’ It is thought, and hinted; at 
last it is done. And now Tom being 
killed, and all spent and eaten, ‘Is it 
poor little starveling Jack that must go, 
or poor little starveling Will?’ What an 
inquiry of ways and means!” 


And now we are called upon to say 
that ages of this bedy-and-soul-destroy- 
ing misery are better than the risk of a 
repetition of “the horrors of the French 
Revolution.” The daily recurrence of 
this depth of degradation and sim, con- 
tinued down through generatious, bet- 
ter than the brief period of national fury 
and crime! Rather than that reform 
should not reach this bleated carcass, 
we would witness half a score of French 
Revolutions. Who shall say that the 

ood which has arisen within the last 
half century from that great overturn, 
has not many times counterbalanced the 
frenzy and crime that attended its 
birth? Perhaps the despot whose pow- 
er that overturn smote, either as with 
apoplexy or sure consumption. Before 
our breath is quite spent in naming 
over the acts of enormity which stamp- 
ed the Reign of Terror, let us inquire 
about the load of oppression and crime 
which had for centuries borne down the 
spirit of the mation. Were no wrongs 


done to individual rights, was humanity 
never made to mourn, during the rei 
which preceded that of Terror ? 
no good been realized since the year 
89, the direct results of its great agen- 
cy? Western Europe has made more 
true than for centuries before. 
The principles of civil and religious 
liberty gained a eapadly and have 
since been spreading rapidly and surely. 
Their estabhishment is not the work of 
a single age—-but the events of a single 
day may give to them en impetus, 
which a world’s strength cannot resist. 
Such an impetus did the French Revo- 
lution give to them, and with gathering 
force penetrate the rocky towers, 
the strongholds and fastnesses of Euro- 
pean despotism. We do not desire a 
return of the days ef terror, but with 
corresponding results we should, after 
them, hardly dissolve in tears for their 
comparatively trifling evils. . To ensure 
that they might never return, we would, 
if in England, labor in season and out 
of season, by efforts to mduce the ultra 
conservatist to yield to the necessity 
that demands a change—a demand not 
always to be foisted upon the future. 
hile the finger of warning is point- 
ed towards the French Revebalies the 
Reformer may turn his gaze to that 
which preceded and partly produced it. 
The American Revolution is the germ 
from which has sprung the revolution 
of the world. Half a century ago his- 
tory lacked proofs of the possibility of 
republicanism. Since that time,a you 
republic has sprung into existence, a 
with the vigor of manhood and the as- 
surance of strength, taken its place in 
the first rank of nations. The period 
of adolescence is past, with its perils. 
It has been demonstrated that confidence 
in the wisdom and integrity of a free 
people is not misplaced; that govern- 
ment can be as stable and as strong 
when based on the popular will, as on 
force, or fraud, or corruption; that the 
rights of humanity are better secured 
by a government of the many than of 
the few; that the benefits of religion 
and the promotion of Christianity are 
better attained in the absence than by 
the existence of an established church. 
All these is the Western Republic ; @ 
burning light set on a hill to show. 
The hands of the young giant are vir- 
gin white of all impurity in birth and 
growth. Bright, and clear, and noble 
is this shining light to the oppressed of 


ne 
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Europe. It cheers them under the 
heavy burdens of ages, as it lights them 
from the darkness in which they have 


been groping. 
To England, especially, is this a 
Scrchcnptpaiy' lemons ste bro 
elt s tween wo 
countries, pdtaoed h it may 
sometimes be by petty bickerings. The 
irritation that grew out of the severance 
of old ties—the harsh mother of the re- 
bellions child, are nearly obliterated. 
The closer affinity of manners and cus- 
toms, of thoughts and aims, and more 


ially of a common language, must 
Soaee the bitterest feelings. The com- 
munity of interest int has had its 


common effect. Englishmen see and 
know of our affairs as of a sister king- 
dom. Every change in our administra- 
tion or commercial relations affects her 
whole system. Our history does not 
need translation to be carried to eve 
mind. Our wonderful progress in all 
that gives true greatness to a national 
name, is before their eyes, as step by 
step is taken. Can it be otherwise 
than that the attractive form and spirit 
of freedom will, in time, pervade her 
whole people, and stamp her institutions 
with the genius of Rerorm ! 

It would be singular, indeed, if in all 
this, our sympathy was not with the 
“movement” party in England. Bask- 
ing in the sunshine of a popular govern- 
ment, the finest on earth, we desire the 
extension of Freedom's best blessing 
over the world. For the English peo- 

we have the love of kindred; we 

ve studied their history with patriotic 
ardor. In all that is glorious in her 
early annals, we claim a share as in the 
memory of acommon ancestor. Alfred, 


and Richard I., and Henry V., and Eliza- 
beth, were our princes ; Hampden, and 
Pym, and Cromwell, were our patric 
and their great names are a part of o 
own patrimony. Shakspere, and Mil- 
ton, tek ; ts, and zs claim a 
moiety in ride of bei e country- 
men a such. , And, in the spirit of a 
republicanism, we insist that England 
has no right, as of primogeniture, to the 
sole honor of these men’s titles and me- 
mories. Though younger, and though 
in the spirit of mettlesome brotherhood, 
we have kicked our elder out of bed, we 
are yet ofa common stock, and claim an 
equa! part in the common heritage. Nor 
is our interest in the future policy of 
England obtrusive. If the love of hu- 
manity is not enough to warrant the de- 
sire to see her happy, after the manner 
our own heart has fashioned, we may 
pray that the noble structure of our com- 
mon language shall not be made to sus- 
tain the institutions of barbarism and 
ignorance, In its wide and extending 
influence, we would have it spread the 
everlasting principles of Justice, Liber- 
ty and Right. hen, so far as it re- 
lates to the future history of England, 
we utter fervent prayer that it may tell 
no tale but of banished wrong and of the 
supremacy of Humanity, Truth, and 
Love. Under the reign of these, Eng- 
land is yet fitted for a high national 
destiny. Free the limbs of her people, 
cut the cords that cramp every action, 
and energy, and thought, and they will 
wrest from fame brighter and more last- 
ing laurels than her arms have ever yet 
won on land or wave. Give it to them 
to do, and they will display, as with the 
brightness of noonday, the —e power 
of enlightened Liberty. A. B. 
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Ix his early messages to Congress, 
Washington dwelt particularly upon 


the importance of maintaining the coun- 
try in an attitude of defence, as the most 
eflectual method of averting the calam- 
ities of war. The citizens, he says, 


constitute the depository of the force of 


the Republic, and may be trained to a 
degree of efficiency e qual to every mili- 
tary exigency. But in order to provide 
the means of a proper training, and to 
secure this degree of efficiency in newly 
formed forces, it is a material feature in 
the plan of organization, to afford an op- 
portunuy to acquire, in time of peace, a 
knowledge of the more difficult and 
scientific branches of the military art. 

“ Whatever argument,” he continues, 
“may be drawn from particular exam- 
ples, superticially viewed, a thorough 
examination of the subject will evince 
that the art of war is at once compre- 
hensive and complicated; that it de- 
mands much previous study, and that 
the possession of it, in its improved 
state, is always of great moment to the 
security of the nation. * * * It, there- 
fore, ought to be the serious care of 
every government, whose policy is pa- 
cific, to preserve and perpetuate an ade- 
quate stock of military know ledge,” so 
as to secure to the nation a proper de- 
gree of military force without the ex- 
pense and other un: avoidable evils inci- 
dent to a large standingarmy. In other 


words, we must cultivate, in time of 
peace, a knowledge of military science, 
and an acquaintance with the more 


branches of the military art, 
forming, When occasion shall require, 
the main body of the army from persons 
ordinarily engaged in c ivil occ ‘upations. 


scientific 


This. then. is the starting point in our 
military system and the basis of our 
army organization. 


Our present organization (exclusive 
of medical, pay, purchasing, and other 
departments, whose func tions are w holly 
of a civil character) includes four 
distinct arms—Infantry, Cavalry, Artil- 
lery, and Engineers, —each having dis- 
tinct duties, but all combining to form 
one and the same military be wy. 

The Infantry constitute, in active ser- 
vice, by far the most numerous portion 
of an army ; in time of peace its duties 
are simple, and, in most countries, of 
little comparative importance; in our 
own country the continually rec urring 
difficulties on the Indian frontiers, ren- 
der this arm peculiarly necessary and 
imports int, even in time of general peace. 
From the nature of infantr y service— 
no peculiar technical knowledge (we 
speak only of privates and subordinate 
grades) being so absolutely indispen- 
sable as in the other arms,—the soldier 
may, in a short time, be trained and in- 
structed in his duties. 

The Cavalry, with us, hold a rank simi- 
lar to that of the infantry ; and, from the 
circumstance that most ofour citizens are 
accustomed to the use of the horse, may 
be easily formed in time of war; but, for 
the same reasons given for the infantry, 
it is highly important to retain a small 
body of this branch of service in our per- 
manent milite ry organization. 

In modern warfare, Artillery plays a 
very important part, and enters as an 
essential element in all good army or- 
ganizations. Though numerous 
than either of the preceding corps, its 
duties are generally regarded of a higher 
order, requiring a greater degree of in- 
telligence and learning,—at least for 
positions below the rank of field-officer. 
In time of peace, this arm, or at least 
that part of it called with us the Ord- 
nance, and in most European armies, the 
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Staff of artillery, is charged with the 
construction of artillery, arms, and 
equipages, and the collection of powder 
and other material constituting the na- 
tional military wealth. 

As the lives of persons using this 
material, and, in a considerable degree, 
the success of war, depend upon the 
nature and quality of the stores thus 
collected and manufactured, it is obvi- 
ous that the members of this branch of 
the corps should possess high and pecu- 
liar qualifications. The remaining por- 
tion of this arm is charged with the 
duties of field and garrison artillery 
practice. The attention paid to this 
subject of late years by our militia has 
diffused through the country a greater 
practical knowledge of artillery than 
formerly existed; but although an ar- 
tillery soldier may now be formed with 
a few months’ training, the officer re- 
quires a thorough course of instruction. 

The Engineers in time of peace are 
charged with planning, constructing, 
and repairing all fortifications and other 
defensive works, and the disbursements 
of money connected with these opera- 
tions ; in time of war they are charged 
with the attack and defence of all mili- 
tary works, the laying out and con- 
struction of field defences, military 
bridges, saps, mines, &c. &c. From 
the important character of these duties 
as connected with the means essential 
to a National Defence, and vast amount 
of money expended in these operations, 
it is evident that a high order of acquire- 
ments should be deemed requisite to 
qualify one to perform the duties of a 
military engineer. The avenues to ap- 
pointment to this corps are guarded in 
most European armies with special care 
to prevent the influence of money, poli- 
tics, or family connection; and in our 
own army it is specified by a law of 
Congress that the vacancies shall be 
filled only from the most distinguished 
— of the military academy. 

he engineer requires a knowledge of 
chemistry, to guide his choice of mate- 
rials for mortars, cements and mastics ; 
of mineralogy and geology, for selecting 
stone; of botany, for timber and the 
means of preventing its decay; of 
mathematics, in laying out his work and 
calculating the thickness and stability 
of his walls, embankments, &c.; of 
mechanical philosophy, in constructing 
his machinery ; of military engMheering, 
in his plans of fortifications ; and of all 
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the higher branches of military science, 
in selecting positions for these works 
such that they shall have the proper re- 
lations to the means of National De- 
fence, and to the grand operations of 
armies in the field. Our service has 
already suffered most severely from the 
employment of incompetent persons in- 
troduced through political influence 
from civil life, and of foreign charla- 
tans—the refuse of European armies. 
Some of our military works which have 
been constructed within the last thirty 
years are made of such wretched mate- 
rials and workmanship that they are 
already crumbling into ruins ; moreover 
their pians, modeled in many instances 
upon systems utterly discarded by the 
profession in Europe more than a cen- 
tury ago, are such as to preclude all 
possibility of a good defence. These 
errors, the results of ignorance and in- 
capacity, have wasted much of the 
public money and endangered the public 
safety. While the existing laws and 
regulations seem well calculated to pre- 
vent the recurrence of similar abuses 
and errors, it nevertheless can be shown 
that the organization of this arm re- 
quirés modifications and extensions to 
give it the requisite degree of efficiency, 
and to economise the public expendi- 
tures. The most radical and important 
defect in this organization, and the one 
to which we would call particular atten- 
tion, is the total want of engineer non- 
commissioned officers and privates. It is 
not the present object to inquire how 
this defect has occurred, nor to show 
through whose neglect or through what 
mercenary motives and petty jealousies 
it has been allowed so long to exist ; but 
merely to point out the defect and the 
evils likely to result from it ; and to call 
attention to the proposed remedy. 

The wars of Louis XIV. first led toa 
regular military organization, and a re- 
gular system of defence. In these wars 
the engineers and artillery received 
great development, and have ever since 
occupied a prominent position as parts 
of army organization. We therefore 
find in all these great sieges and battles 
a large and continually increasing num- 
ber of engineers and engineer troops, 
this force being gradually augmented 
as the true principles of war became 
better understood, and as the wants of 
service required. Even in the earliest 
of these battles, we find the engineers 
taking a very prominent and distinguish- 
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ed part. In the war of 1688, twenty- 
four engineer officers were killed and 
wounded at the siege of Phili sbourg, 
eighteen at pe serge eight at Huy, ten 
at Charle roi, eight a t Ath, thirty at Bar- 
celona, &e. Such losses were good 
proofs of the usefulness of these offic: ers, 
and, before this war was closed, their 
number was increased to six hundred ; 
and, in 1706, the army contained eight 
brigades of engineers and four com- 
panies of miners. 

In the preliminary stages of engineer 
organization, infantry troops were de- 
tailed as sappers, and instructed in these 
duties by the engineers. This irregu- 
larity of service soon caused difficulties 
and losses, and the evils springing from 
it were so great, that Vauban urged the 
propriety of a separate organization. 
In 1670, he officially recommended to 
the King to establish a regiment of 1200 
sappers and ouvriers, and in a subse- 
quent report on the value of these troops 
used the following language: “ They 
would be useful in peace as well as in 
war, and would be the means of saving 
much in all fortifications, where they 
should be employed. In fact, I have 
not the least doubt that they would save 
annually to the King much more than 
their pay. I assert all I have said on 
this subject with as much confidence as 
if | had seen the results; and I can, 
with the same certainty, add, that this 
small troop will be the means of saving 
large numbers of good engineers and 


brave officers and soldiers, from the 
stern necessity to which we are re- 
duced of exposing, almost always, the 


laborers and those who support them; 
which necessity would not arise, had 
we at command a sufficient number of 
this kind of workmen well instructed. 
To such a degree have I felt the neces- 
sity of sappers at every siege at which 
I have been present, the at I have always 
had reason to repe nt of not h laving more 
urgently solic ited the creation of this 
company.’ 

Such are the views of the greatest of 
military engineers, a man who fought 
one hundred and forty battles, conducted 
fifty-eight sieges, and built or repaired 
three hundred fortifications. His antici- 
pations of the usefulness of engineer 
troops were fully realized, and they 
$ have ever since received the most ecare- 
ful attention, and now form one of the 
most and efficient 


important 
the French service. The fortifications 
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constructed by the engineers, as or- 
ganized by Vauban, have ever since 
constituted one of the principal elements 
of the French military power, and in 
the wars of the Revolution great ad- 
vantages were derived from having a 
properly instructed corps of engineer 
troops for the attack and defence of 
military works. .The following brief 
summary of Napoleon’s campaigns, 
given nearly in his own words, as dic- 
tated to Count Montholon, will show 
that military works played an important 
part even in the field operations of the 
great captain. 

In 1796, his first campaign, he set 
out at Savona, crossed the mountains at 
a weak point between the Alps and 
Apennines, took possession of the for- 
tress of Cherasco, and made it the depdt 
for his magazines ; next of the fortress 
of Tortona; next of the fortress of 
Pizzighettone and the smaller forts on 
the Adda; next the fortress of Peschiera 
on the line of the Adige; he now had 
four fortresses in echelon between him 
and his first depét; and after taking 

lantua, he secured his base and ad- 
vanced upon the States of the Church, 
making Ferrara, and then Ancona, his 
places of depét. In this campaign 
Chasseloup de Laubat, the commandant 
of engineers, besides his attacks and 
repairs of the permanent fortifications, 
“was actively employed in throwing up 
field-works, to support different points 
occupied by the French army.” The 
influence of the famous redoubt of Mon- 
tenotte is well known. It covered the 
centre of the French position, and was 
garrisoned by 1500 men. Beaulieu at- 
tacked it with 12,000 men (eight to 
one), who were, during a day and night, 
continually repulsed. This glorious and 
obstinate defence afforded Napoleon time 
and opportunity to turn the right of the 
hostile army, and completely rout them, 

In 1797, Napoleon fortified Palma- 
Nuovo, Osapo, &c., and repaired the old 
fortifications of Clagenfurth, and then 
established “a point d’ appui at every 
five or six marches.” After the treaty 
of Loeben, Chasseloup and his engineers 
were dispatched to the new line of 
frontier on the Rhine, to place its forti- 
fications ina state of defence. 

In 1799, Alexandria was made the 
grand depot for which the line of opera- 
tion extended two hundred and fifty 
leagues. But his line was secured by 
€ ight places sufficiently strong to resist a 
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siege, forts having been built at Quatich, 
El- ‘Arich, Gaza, &e. ., 80 that not a single 
convoy or courier was intercepted. 

In 1800, the army of Germany was 
secured by Ulm and Ingolstadt, the 
surrender of which Napoleon had made 
a sine qua non of the armistice. The 
army of the reserve, by the skill of its 
engineers, passed Fort Bard and estab- 
lished its depot at Ivrea, and even after 
the battle of Marengo, says Napoleon, 
“TI did not consider the whole of Italy 
reconquered, until all the fortified 
places between me and the Mincio 
should be occupied by my troops. I 

ve Melas permission to return to 

Jantua, on condition of his surrender- 
ing all these fortresses.” Chasseloup 
pn his engineers were now directed to 
epair or remodel the fortifications of 
als. Genoa, Roco d’Anfo, Ve- 
rona, Legnago, Mantua, and numerous 
smaller works calculated to strengthen 
his frontier in Italy. 

Previous to opening the campaign of 
1805, Napoleon directed that the forti- 
fications of Milan, Turin, Mantua, 
Genoa, and Alexandria, be placed in a 
state of good defence, appropriating for 
the works of Alexandria alone more 
than twenty millions of money. The 
enemy’s frontier in Italy was also 
at this time pretty well secured, but the 
valley of the Danube was utterly de- 
fenceless. Upon this point Napoleon 
directed his principal efforts. Seizing 
upon a few undefended fortresses as 
places of depot, he penetrated into the 
enemy’s country without difficulty; 
even the fortifications of Ulm which 
had arrested the victorious army of 
Moreau six weeks before their walls, 
were now dilapidated and utterly de- 
fenceless, and the surrender of Mack 
and fall of Vienna, soon followed as the 
natural results of neglecting the system 
of defence planned by the Archduke 
Charles. 

The neglect of the Prussians to place 
their country in a state of military de- 
fence, previous to declaring war against 
Napoleon in 1806, had a most disastrous 
influence upon the campaign. Napo- 
leon, on the other hand, occupied and 
secured all the important military posi- 
tions which he had captured in the pre- 
ceding campaign. “The Prussians,” 


said he, “ made no preparations for put- 
ting in a state of defence the fortifica- 
tions of their first line, not even those 
within a few marches of our canton- 
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ments; while I was piling up bastion 
upon bastion at Kehl, Cassel, and 
Wesel, they did not plant a single pali- 
sade at Magdeburg, nor put in battery 
a single cannon at Spandau.”  Profit- 
ing by this neglect of the Prussians, 
Napoleon seized on the great defensive 
lines of the Oder, the Elbe, and the 
Wesel, establishing French garrisons 
in the fortresses of Stettin, Custrin, 
Glogau, Magdebourg, Spandau, Ham- 
eln, Nieubourg, &c. The possession 
of these places inclined the scale at 
Eylau. They were retained by Napo- 
leon at the treaty of Tilsit, and in the 
campaign of 1809, effectually prevented 
Prussia from joining Austria, in again 
kindling the flames of war; and again 
in 1813, these works might have pro- 
duced a decided influence on the cam- 
paign, had not the political perfidy of 
Austria, and the treason of his own 
generals, prevented Napoleon from pro- 
fiting by the advantages of his position. 

The influence of the fortifications of 
Spain upon the Peninsular campaigns, 
has often been alluded to by historians ; 
those which had been given up to Na- 
poleon previous to the opening of hosti- 
lities, contributed very much to the suc- 
cess of his arms, while those which 
were retained by Spain and her allies, 
contributed in an equal degree to ham- 
per and embarrass his operations. Some 
of these, like Saragossa and Tarragona, 
with their broken walls and defective 
armaments, kept the enemy in check 
some sixty days each, and did much 
to weaken the French power in the 
Peninsula. Temporary, or field forti- 
fications, also had a decided influence 


here. The lines of Torres Vedras; the 
field works of Ronda, the intrenched 
camps of the Pyrenees, Bayonne, 


Toulouse, &c., are examples under this 
head. In all of Napoleon’s wars field 
works played a most important part. 
We might mention the redoubt of Mon- 
tenotte, the intrenchments at Milesimo, 
the batteries of Lobau, the field de- 
fences of Hougumont, La Haye Sainte, 
and Papelotte, at Waterloo, and numer- 
ous other cases equally striking. 

The Peninsular war, already alluded 
to, exhibits in strong colors the advan- 
tages derived on the one side from a 
well-organized engineer corps, and the 
losses, delays, and defeats suffered on 
the other, until the defects of the or- 
ganization were remedied. Napoleon 
entered Spain with a well-appointed 
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army, and soon, through strategy and 
well-directed force. gained possession 
of the important fortresses of the Pe- 
ninsula ; securing in this way the stra- 
tegic routes and important geographical 
points, he was enabled to retain pos- 
session of the country for eight years, 
in spite of the numerous forces arrayed 
against him, the absence of himself and 
his best generals in Germany, and the 
great inefficiency of Joseph and of many 
of his generals. These fortifications 
were old, and of strength inferior to 
modern works of defence, but it required 
years and the expenditure of millions 
in blood and treasure to expel from the 
country those who had possession of 
them. 

For the first five years of this war, 
the English struggled with a most im- 
perfect army organization. When “ the 
first says Napier, “ was 
undertaken by the British army, to the 
discredit of the English government, no 
army was ever so ill-provided with the 
means of prosecuting such an enter- 
prise. The engineer officers were ex- 
ceedingly zealous; and many of them 
were well versed in the theory of their 
But the ablest trembled 
when reflecting on their utter destitu- 
tion of all that belonged to real service. 
Without a corps of sappers and miners, 
without a single private who knew how 
to carry on an approach under fire, 
they were compelled to approach for- 
tresses defended by the most warlike, 
practised, and scie ntific troops of the 
age. The best officers and finest sol- 
diers were obliged to sacrifice themselves 
in a lamentable manner, to compensate 
for the negligence and incapacity of a 
government, always ready to plunge the 
nation into war, without the slightest 
care of what was necessary to obtain 
success. The sieges carried on by the 
British in Spain were a succession of 
butcheries ; because the commonest 
materials, and the means necessary to 
their art, were denied the engineers.” 
Col. J. T. Jones writes in nearly the 
same terms of the early sieges in the 
Peninsula, and with respect to the 
siege of Badajos, adds in express terms, 
that “a body of sappers and miners, 
and the necessary fascines and gabions, 
would have rendered the 
the work certain.” Soon after this siege 


serious siege, 


business. 


a body of engineer troops arrived from 
Engl: ind. but their number was insuffi- 
and Wellington, 


cient, having learned 
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by sad experience the importance of en- 
gineer troops, ordered a body of two 
hundred volunteers to be detached from 
the line, “and daily instructed in the 
practice of sapping, making and laying 
fascines and gabions, and the construc- 


tion of batteries, &c.” The siege of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, which immediately 


followed this ‘organization, was con- 
ducted with greater skill and success 
than any other till nearly the close of 
the war, and all military writers have 
attributed this result to the greater effi- 
ciency of the engineer force engaged 
in the This arm was now gra- 
dually increased, and the last year of 
the war the engineer force with the 
English army in the field consisted of 
seventy-seven officers, seven assistant 
engineers and surveyors, four surgeons 
and assistants, one thousand six hundred 
and lorty “SIX sappers, miners, artificers, 
&c., one thousand three hundred and 
forty horses, and one hundred and sixty 
carriages, 


siege. 


During all this time the French 
furnished their armies in Spain with 
well-organized engineer forces. We 


have endeavored to form a comparison 
of the number of French engineers and 
artillerists employed on these Peninsular 
But from the loose manner in 
which these details are usually given 
by historians, it is almost impossible to 
distineuish between the two. Both 
are not unfrequently given under the 
same head, and when a distinction is 
apparently kept up, only the engineer 
staff is mentioned under the head of 
engineers, the sappers, miners, artifi- 
cers, the train, &c., all being put down 
as artillery. In the following table, we 
have endeavored to arrange them as 
is done in our own army. The trains 
of both arms are left out, for fre- 
quently that of one arm performed the 
duties of the other. Moreover, in our 
service, a portion of these duties of engi- 
neer and artillery trains are performed 
by the Quartermaster’s department. 
For those who wish to know the exact 
organization of the French engineer 
train, we give it as it existed in 1811— 
viz.: Seven troops, each troop con- 
sisting of 3 officers, 141 non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates, 250 horses, 
and 50 wagons conveying 5,270 in- 
trenching tools, 1,700 cutting tools, 
1802 artificers’ tools, 253 miners’ tools, 
and 8,318 kilograms weight of ma- 
chinery and stores, each article being 
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made to a particular pattern. 
with 


neers in Spain acted sometimes 
one arm and sometimes with the other, 
and we have assigned them accordingly 


in the table. The pontoneers, however, 


Engineer Staff. 
Sappers, 
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in our service are included with the en- 
gineers ; we have, therefore, put them 
in our table in the same column with the 
engineers : 


Total of Arti! 
ff, Horse 


Total of Engi 
Sappers,lery Sta 


Artillery Staff, 


Pontoneers, and tillery, Ouvriers, Miners, Ponton- and Foot, Ouvri 
Names or Siroes. Pioneers and Pioneers. eers, and Pioneers ers, and Pioneers. 
Officers., Men. Officers. Men. 
Saragossa di ed, ‘ SY ") 127 275 
SR bles 2 
Girona,. . . ‘ . ) 299 f ! 
Astorga = ° 7 ; 17 1 
Lerida, pean as are aa ) 6 11 2 
Mequinenza,. ; 34 275 ) 
First Ciudad Rodrigo, . 14 175 
NM holt 6k Oc alae { 1s % 
A ee eee ee 129 . 
Ps weave | ~- SO 681 1 
SORE os. o)d-5 a’ o: 0 e008 My ) is 
First Bada eh se eee 7 11 ' 732 74 
Mla, we. eee eee vecse ) a 
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From this table it appears that the 
ratio of the two arms at these 
making the comparison on the basis of 
our own organization, is about the 
same as for the present French army 


sieges, 


in Algeria, or a little more than five 
of engineers to six of artillery 
Thus far we have spoken of the 


field operations of engineer troops in 


connection with fortifications, allud- 
ing only incidentally to the use of 
military bridges and the passage of 


In the early wars of the French 
pontoneers was 


rivers. 
Revolution, the want of 
severely felt, and from 
this branch of service, 
the French era] 
occasions very The 
evil was afterwards remedied in a great 
degree, by the ion of several 
battalions of pontoneers in ae a 
army organization. On mat occa- 
sions during his wars, did Napoleon feel 
and acknowledge importance 
these troops; but on none, perhaps, was 


1 


the operations ot 
were on s8e@\ 


1 
generals 
restricted. 


much 


introduct 


the of 


this importance more clearly shown, 
than in the nassage of the Beresina 
during his retreat from Moscow, with 
the wreck of his army. The Russians 
had cut the bridge of Borisow, and 


¢ 


ine deficiency of 


taken position in great strength on the 
right bank of the river, both at this point 
the French, wearied with 
marches, 
and military stores, 


and below 


long and difficult destitute of 
aueil? 


artillery, provisions, 


withe wide and deep river in front, and 
a powerful enemy on their flank and 
rear, benumbed by the rigors of a 


merciless climate, and dispirited by 
defeat—evervthing seemed to p romise 
their total destruc “General Eblé, 
of the Engineers,” English 
General officer in his on this 
retreat,—*“ who, from the beginning of 
umpaign, had made all the arrange- 


and construc- 


tion 
says an 
remarks 


the c: 


ments for the equipment 
tion of military bridges, was specially 
charged with the important duty of 







ng for the passage of this river ; 
rarged that duty with a d 
and ability, to which 
owed his 
his army its safety. 
to prepare, at 


provid 
and he discl 


gree of forecast 


certainly Napoleon escape, 
and the wreck 
General Mblé | n ad | 
Smolensko, for the difticulties which he 
foresaw operation. He formed, 
with every train 

the transport of all the tools and stores 
that might be re and further, to 


prov ide a rainst casualties ai lents, 


ol 


eorun 


in this 
care, a suflicient 
juired ; 
id act 
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every man belonging to the companies 
of pontoneers was obliged to carry from 
Smolensko a tool, or implement of some 
kind, and a proportion of nails: and for- 
tunate was it tur the army that he did 
so; for such was the difficulty in getting 
through the carriages containing stores, 
that only two forge-wagons and six 
caissons of tools and nails could be 
preserved. ‘T'o these the General added 
a quantity of iron-work, taken from the 
wheels of carriages that were aban- 
doned on the march, Much was 
sacrificed to bring off these valuable 
materials for making clamps and fasten- 
ings, but, as Segur observes, that ex- 
ertion * Sauva l’armée.’” 

But it is not always in the possession 
of a thing, that we are most likely to 
appreciate its utility; the evils and 
inconyeniences re sulting trom the want 
of it, not unfrequently impress us most 
powerfully with its importance, and the 
advantages to be derived from its pos- 
A few examples of this nature, 
drawn from military history, may 
be instructive. We need not go back 
to the disastrous passage of the Vistula, 
by Charles XIL, the failure of Mar!- 
borough to pass the Dyle and Eugene 
to cross the Adda in 1705, nor of the 
three unsuccessful attempts of Charles 
of Lorraine to cross the Rhine in 1743. 
The wars following the French Revo- 
lution are sufficiently replete with use- 
ful instruction on this subject.* 

In 1794, so great was the disorder in 
the direction of affairs, that the boats 
of the bridges across the Wahal and the 
Rhine, were disposed of for commercial 
oe and inthe beginning of 1795, 
Jomini, “ the conquerors of we 
gium and Holland had not even a bri 


Session, 


says 
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equipage, at a time, too, when the sue- 
cess of the campaign depended solely on 
the means of crossing a river.” A ‘few 
boats were procured from the Wahal 
and the Meuse, and others manufactur- 
ed in the forests of the Moselle: but 
“these operations consumed precious 
time, and four months thus passed away 
in preparations.” Even after other 
things were all ready, the army was 
obliged to wait thirty days for the arri- 
val of boats for pontoon bridges ; during 
this delay, the Austrians strengthened 
their position, and with very little exer- 
tion they might easily have prevented 
the passage. 

In 1796, profiting by the errors of the 
former campaigns, the French collected 
more suitable bridge equipages, and the 
two armies passed the Rhine at Neu- 
weid and Kehl without loss or delay. 
The latter of these passages has often 
been referred to as a model for such 
operations, and certainly does credit to 
the general who directed it. But 
Moreau’s bridge equipage having been 
destroyed during this disastrous cam- 
paign, his operations the following year 
were considerably delayed in preparing 
a new one; and even then, he was un- 
der the necessity of seizing all private 
boats that could be found within reach : 
but the difficulty of collecting and using 
boats of all sizes and descriptions was 
so great, as entirely to defeat his plan of 
surpris sing the enemy on the opposite 
bank of the river. The necessity of 
co-operating with Hoche admitted of no 
further delay, and he was obliged to 
force his passage in the open day and in 
face of the enemy. Undertaken under 
such circumstances, “the enterprise 
was extremely age and at one 


* Before recurring to these, it might be useful to give one ene as it is often 


referred to, in the campaign of 1702 


campaign, to attack the Prince of Baden, in his camp at Friedlingen. 


It was deemed important, for the success of the 


Accordingly, 


a bridge was thrown across the Rhine at Huningen, the passage effected, and the 


victory gained. 
a sufficient pontoon equipage. 
sarily slow; 
hurrying to the field of 
retarded; Villars could 


battle; 
bring only 


But Villars was several times on the point of losing all, for want of 
Having but a single bridge, the passage was neces- 
the artillery and stores were frequently interrupted by the infantry 
disorder ensued, 
a small 
towards the close of the battle, the infantry were in want of ammunition. 


and the whole movement was 
his artillery into action, and 
Moreover, 


part of 


the whole operation had nearly failed, from the attempts of the enemy to destroy this 


bridge, but the skill of the Freneh pontoneers saved it. 
passage secured to Villars an important victory ; , 
was placed in great peril, 
3d, if the Prince of Baden had possessed a skilful corps to oppose 


bridge equipage, his whole army 
nearly failed ; 


We here remark, Ist, the 
2d, from having an inefficient 
and the operation had 


that of Villars, this single bridge would have been destroyed, and the army cut to 


pieces 
of consequence the army. 


4th, the skill of the little corps of French pontoneers saved the bridge, and 
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time very doubtful,” and had it failed, 
“ Moreau’s army would have been 
ruined for the campaign.” 

Napoleon’s celebrated passage of the 
Po, at Placentia, shows plainly how im- 
portant it is for a general to possess the 
means of crossing rivers. “I felt the 
importance’of hastening the enterprise, 
in order not to allow the enemy time to 
prevent it; but the Po, which Is a river 
as wide and deep as the Rhine, is a bar- 
rier difficult to overcome; we had no 
means of constructing a bridge, and 
were obliged to content ourselves with 
the means of embarkation found at Pla- 
centia and its environs. Lannes, chief 
of brigade, crossed in the first boats, 
with the advanced guard. The Aus- 
trians had only ten squadrons on the 
other side, and these were easily over- 
come. The passage was now continued 
without interruption, but very slowly. 
If I had had a good pontoon-equipage, 
the fate of the enemy's army had been 
sealed; but the nect ssily of passing the 
river by successive embarkations, saved 
it.” 

In the campaign of 1799, the Arch- 
duke attempted to pass the ‘Aar and at- 
tack the French on the opposite side ; 
but for want of suitable equipage his 
operation was delayed till the enemy 
had collected sufficient forces to inter- 
cept the passage ; he was now obliged 
to enter into a stipulation for a suspen- 
sion of hostilities, and to withdraw his 
bridges. 

The operations of the French in the 
campaign of 1800, led to the most glo- 
rious results, but their execution was 
attended with the greatest difficulties. 
The passage of the Alps was greatly 
facilitated by the ability of the chief en- 
gineer, Marescot, and the skill of the 
troops under his command ; and the fa- 
cility of passing rivers, afforded Napo- 
leon by his pontoneers, had an import- 
ant influence upon the success of the 
campaign. “'The army of the reserve 
had many companies of pontoneers and 
sappers ; the pontoons, of course, could not 
be taken across the St. Bernard, but the 
pontoneers soon found materials on the 
Po and Tesin for constructing bridge 
equipages.” Moreau’s army, in the 
same year, profited well by his ponton- 
eers in the passages of the Inn, the Sal- 
za, the Traun, the Alza, &c., and in 
the pursuit of the Austrian army ;—a 
pursuit that has buta single parallel ex- 


ample in modern history. The influ- 
ence of the intrenched camp, construct- 
ed by the Archduke Charles, at Ulm, 
was very manifest in this campaign, as 
it arrested the victorious army of Moreau 
for six weeks before its walls. But in 
the campaign of 1805, these works had 
been completely destroyed, and Mack, 
having nothing better than a heap of 
rubbish for the security of the command- 
ing heights, was unable to check, even 
for a moment, the overwhelming torrent 
of imperial conquest. 

Immediately after the defeat of Mack 
at Ulm, the French, flushed with recent 
victories, attacked the Archduke 
Charles, at Caldiero; but he had taken 
the precaution to intrench his position 
and secure the bridges between him and 
the enemy, and the most powerful and 
energetic efforts of the French were in- 
sufficient to carry his position. When 
the strategic manauvres of Napoleon 
rendered it necessary for the Archduke 
to fall back towards Vienna. he so 
checked the pursuit of Massena, by a 
smal] force in the old fortifications on 
the Bachiglione, as to enable his army 
(of seventy thousand men), with its 
park and immense train, to escape by a 
single defile and bridge. 

The facility with which Napoleon 
crossed rivers, made forced marches, 
constructed redoubts, fortitied dey ots, 
and grasped the great strategic points of 
the enemy. in the ec: ampaign ot 1805, re- 


sulted from the skilful organization of 


his army and the efficiency given tothe 
forces e mployed i in these important ope- 
rations. The engineer staff of the 
French army, at this period, consisted 
of four hundred and forty-nine officers, 
and there were four battalions of sap- 
pers, of one hundred and twenty officers 
and seven thousand and ninety-two men ; 
six companies of miners, of twenty-four 
officers and five hundred and seventy- 
six men, and two regiments of ponton- 
eers, of thirty-eight officers and nine 
hundred and sixty men. On the con- 
trary, the enemy’s neglect of these 
things is one of the most striking of the 
many faults of the war, and his ill-direct- 
ed efforts to destroy the great wooden 
bridge across the Danube “and the suc- 
cessful operations of the French sappers 
in securing it, formed one of the princi- 
pal turning points in the campaign. 
The same organization enabled the 
French to perform their wonderfully 
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rapid and decisive movements in the 
Prussian campaign of 1806, and the 
northern operations of 1807. 

In 1809, Napoleon’s army crossed, 
with the most wonderful rapidity, the 
Inn, the Salza, the Traun and other 
rivers emptying into the Danube, and 
reached Vienna before the wonder- 
stricken Austrians could prepare for its 
defence. It was then necessary for the 
French to effect a passage of the 
Danube, which was much swollen by 
recent rains and the melting snow of 
the mountains. Considering the depth 
and width of the river, the positions of 
the enemy and his preparations to op- 
pose a passage, with the disastrous 
consequences that would result to the 
French from any failure in its execu- 
tion.—taking all these things into con- 
sideration, Jomini pronounced it “one of 
the most hazardous and difficult of all 
the ope rations of war. ” Here the fate 
of the army depended, apparently, upon 
the skill and etticienc y of the e nginee rs 
and pontoneers, and nobly did they dis- 
charge the trust reposed in them. 
When the pontons failed, tresse!-bridges 
were substituted, and even fifty-four 
enormous boats were put in requisition ; 
so skilfully were these operations con- 
ducted, that Napoleon’s immense army 
crossed over in safety directly in the 
face of a superior enemy, and, the same 
day, fought the memorable battle of 
KEsling. Forced to retire before num- 
bers vastly superior to his own, Napo- 
leon concentrated his forces on the 
island of Lobau, and intrenched his 
position ; surrounded by the broad and 
deep channels of the Danube, and 
watched by numerous and skilful ene- 
mies, it required the most constant ac- 
tivity and the greatest good fortune to 
eflect a passage. Here the skill and 
efficiency of the engineers shone con- 
spicuously ; a number of bridges were 
thrown across the river in the face of 
the Austrians and against obstacles 
almost insurmountable; the whole 
French army passed in safety and soon 
put the finishing stroke to that brilliant 
campaign. So high an estimate did 
Napoleon attach to the construction of 
these bridges, that, when the passage 
was completed, he offered to place Ber- 
trand, the constructing engineer, though 
of comparatively low rank, at the head 
of the French corps du Génie. 

On many ee during the re- 
treat in 1812 and °13, from the Beresina 
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to the left of the Rhine, across the 
Niemen, the Vistula, the Oder, the 
Elbe, and the numerous other rivers 
which divide that immense country, the 
French derived vast advantages from 
the experience and skill of their en- 
gineers and pontoneers, several times 
whole corps escaping through their 
means from the grasp of their pursuers. 
When, however, the disasters of this 
retreat had absorbed most of the mate- 
rial of the army, and had sadly thinned 


the ranks of men of skill and experi- 
ence, they sustained many severe, and, 
in other circumstances, unnecessary 


losses. Of this character we may men- 
tion the passage of the Elster by the 
bridge of Lindnau, where, through the 
ignorance and carelessness of those 
charged with the mines, and through 
the want of suitable bridge arrange- 
ments, thousands of brave men were 
buried in the muddy waters of this 
small river. So sensibly did Napoleon 
feel this want of bridge equipages in 
the winter of 1813 and ’14, that he ad- 
dressed to his minister of war on this 
subject, the following remarkable words : 


“It IT had had ten pontons, I should 
have already annihilated the army of 
Swartzenberg, and closed the war; I 


should have taken from him eight or ten 
thousand wagons, and his entire army 
in detail; but for want of the proper 
means I could not pass the Seine.” 
Again, on the 2d of March, he wrote ; 
“If I had had a bridge-equipage this 
morning, Blucher’s army had been lost.” 
Whoever will examine the details of the 


operations of this campaign, will be 
convinced of the full force of these 


remarks. 

In Spain, in 1808, Sir John Moore, in 
order to assist the native forces, had 
penetrated so near the army of Napo- 
leon, that retreat became exceedingly 
difficult, and he was several times on 
the point of being lost. The English 
army was at this time very deficient in 
engineer troops, and Moore suffered 
much for want of miners to destroy 
bridges, and pontoneers to construct 
new ones. In order to cover his retreat 
and impede the advance of the French, 
the commander-in-chief, says Napier, 


“directed several bridges to be destroy- 
ed; 
miners and miners’ tools} 
cess In every attempt.” 
In Soult’s retreat in 1809, he crossed 
the Duero at Oporto, and destroyed the 


but the engineers [for want of 
failed of suc- 
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bridges so as to cut off the pursuit of 
Wellington. But while Soult, deceived 
by treachery in his own corps, neglected 
to guard the river with proper vigilance, 
Wellington collected boats at different 
points, crossed over his army, surprised 
the French, and, had it not been for the 
singular delay and indecision of General 
Murray, would most certainly have 
forced the entire army to capitulate. As 
it was, his operation produced a decided 
influence on the campaign and effected 
the safety of Beresford’s corps. Soult 
destroyed his artillery and baggage, and 
hastily retreated through the mountain 
passes; but his army was again arrest- 
ed at the river Cavado and placed on 
the very brink of destruction, when the 
brave and skilful Dulong succeeded in 
effecting a passage at the Ponte Nova ; 
the same daring officer opened, on the 
same day, a way for the further escape 
of the French across the Misarella by 
the Saltador. , 

In the pursuit of Massena in 1810, 
it was important to the English to cross 
the Guadiana and attack the French 
before Badajos could be put in a state 
of defence. Beresford was directed by 
Wellington to pass this river at Jeru- 
mina, where the Portuguese had pro- 
mised to furnish pontoons ; but they ne- 
glected to fulfil their engagement, and 
the army had to wait till Captain 


Squire, an able and efficient officer of 


engineers, could construct other means 
for effecting a passage. Everything 
was done that genius could devise and 
industry execute, nevertheless the ope- 
rations of the army were greatly de- 
layed.—* a delay,” says the historian, 
* that may be considered as the principal 
cause of those long and bloody operations 
which afterwards detained Lord Welling- 


ton more than a year on the frontiers of 


Portugal.” 

We might prolong these remarks by 
discussing the passages of the Ceira 
and Alva, and their influence on the 
pursuit of Massena; Wellington's pas- 
sage of the T'agus, and his retreat from 
Burgos in 1812; the passages of the 
Adour and Garonne in 1814; and the 
failure of the miners to blow up the 
bridges of Saltador, Alcantara, &c. &c.; 
but a sufficient number of examples, it 
is believed, has already been adduced to 
show the advantages of maintaining a 
properly organized and instructed body 
of pontoneers, and the fatal results at- 
tending the want of such troops as a 
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component part of an army organiza- 
tion. But let us turn from these con- 
siderations to an examination of our own 
military preparation. 

Within the last ten or fifteen years 
we have several times been upon the 
very brink of war, and twice within this 
time, with the colossal power of Eng- 
land. If we judge of the future by the 
past, another contest with Great Britain 
is anevent noways unlikely to occur. 
The surest way of preventing this, is, 
in the opinion of Washington, to be at 
all times prepared. The preparation 
here meant is not the keeping up, in 
time of peace, of a large standing army 
ever ready to take the field ; but rather 
the formation of a small body, educated 
and practised in all the scientific and 
difficult parts of the profession a body 
which shall serve as the cadre or frame- 
work of a large army, capable of im- 
parting to the new and inexperienced 
soldiers of the republic that skill and 
efficiency which has been acquired by 
study and practice. How far have we 
accomplished this object, and what will 
be the probable operations in case of 
another contest with England? New 
and inexperienced troops will be called 
into the field to oppose a veteran and 
disciplined army. From these troops 
we shall expect all the bravery and en- 
ergy resulting from ardent patriotism 
and an enthusiastic love of liberty. But 
we cannot here expect much discipline, 
military skill, or knowledge of the sev- 
eral branches of the military art. The 
peaceful habits of our citizens tend but 
little to the cultivation of the military 
character. How then are we to oppose 
the hostile force? Must human blood 
be substituted for skill and preparation, 
and the dead bodies of our citizens serve 
as epaulments against the inroads of 
the enemy? To some extent we fear 
it must be the case; but not entirely 
so, for government has not altogether 
neglected to make preparation for such 
an event. Fortifications have been 
planned or erected on the most import- 
ant and exposed positions; military 
materials and munitions have been col- 
lected in the public arsenals ; a military 
school has been organized to instruct 
in the military sciences ; there are regu- 
larly kept up small bodies of infantry 
and cavalry, weak in numbers, but ca- 
pable of soon making good soldiers ofa 
population so well versed as ours is in the 
use of the musket and the horse; an 
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artillery force, proportionally much 
larger, is also regularly maintained with 
a sufficient number of men and officers 
to organize and make good artillery- 
men of citizens already partially ac- 
quainted with the use of the cannon. 
But an acquaintance with infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery duties, is not the 
only practical knowledge requisite in 
war. In the practical operations of an 
army in the field, rivers are to be cross- 
ed, bridges suddenly erected and sud- 
denly destroyed, field-works constructed 
and defended, batteries captured and de- 
stroyed; fortifications are to be put in 
order and defended, or to be besieged 
and recaptured ; trenches must be open- 
ed, mines sprung, batteries established, 
breaches made and stormed; trous-de- 
loup, abattis, palisades, gabions,fascines, 
and numerous other military implements 
and machinery are to be constructed. 
Have our citizens a knowledge of these 
things, or have we provided in our mili- 
tary establishment for a body of men 
instructed and practised in this branch 
of the military art, and capable of im- 
parting to an army the necessary effi- 
ciency for this service? Mr. Poinsett 
says truly that we are utterly deficient 
in this respect, and that a remedy is 
essential to the efficiency of service, 
the safety of the country, and the suc- 
cess of its arms in time of war. 

The country is much indebted to Mr. 
Poinsett for his able 
the war department. Possessing an 
extensive knowledge of military history, 
a familiar acquaintance with the army 
organization of other nations, and hay- 
ing made the military art his study for 
a long series of years, he brought into 
office a much greater degree of prepara- 
tion and fitness for its duties, than most 
of his predecessors. Indeed, the heads 
of the war department have too often 
been selected for their political standing 
and influence, or for reputation in the 
legal profession, without the slightest 
attention to their qualifications for the 
administration ofarmy affairs. It could 
hardly be otherwise, under such a sys- 
tem, than that important errors should 
be introduced. Many evils of army 
organization and practice were reme- 
died by Mr. Poinsett, and others were 
pointed out to the authorities whose ac- 


tion was requisite for effecting the 
change. The insufficiency of our engi- 


neer organization was a defect too ob- 
vious to escape his notice, and he 
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brought the subject to the special atten- 
tion of the military committee of the 
Senate, and furnished the details of the 

lan for gradually effecting a nee ; 
it was favorably reported upon by the 
committee, and passed the Senate with- 
out opposition, but was lost for the want 
of the action of the House. It has 
since been several times brought for- 
ward, but again postponed in the same 
way, the political squabbles in the 
House calling attention from objects 
unconnected with party interests. Each 
of Mr. Poinsett’s successors in office 
has adopted his measure, and repeat- 
edly urged it upon Congress as a mat- 
ter of the highest importance. 

The measure is one fully sanctioned 
by the experience of other countries, 
and is incorporated in the army organi- 
zations of other nations. ‘This may be 
readily shown by a brief statement of 
the relative numbers of the two arms of 
tnilitary service which are most allied 
in duties, and which it is most import- 
ant to organize and instruct in time of 
peace. 

In the Austrian-active army, the ar- 
tillery service consists of a general 
direction of 10 or 12 officers; a corps 
of bombardiers, of 12 or 14 officers; 5 
regiments of artillery, each about 70 or 
80 officers ; and a corps of artificers, of 
38 officers. There is a general direc- 
tion of engineers, similar to that of ar- 
tillery ; an engineer staff, of 172 officers ; 
5 companies of miners, of about 25 
oflicers; 6 eempanies of sappers, of 
about 50 officers ; and 24 companies, of 
about 130 officers, charged with bridge- 
equipages and the crossing of rivers. 
These last companies, called Pioneers, 
Pontoneers, and Tschaikistes, or frontier 
nontoneers, have all nearly the same 
duties. Bodies of sappers, miners and 
pontoneers, are always attached to the 
Imperial guard and to each corps 
d’armée. 

In the Prussian army, the artillery 
consists of a genera] staff and 9 bri- 

gades of artillery, and 2 companies of 
srillionien in all 912 officers. There is 
a general staff of engineer officers and 9 
divisions of engineer troops, composed 
of 27 companies of sappers, miners, and 
pontoneers. The number of officers is 
between 250 and 300. 

In the Belgian active army there is 


a general stall of four regiments of ar- 
tillery, in all about two hundred and 


twenty officers, and a general staff, and 
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a regiment of engineers, in all about 
ninety officers. The bridge-equipage 
is served by a company of pontoneers. 
In the English army, there is a master 
general and board of ordnance, which 
fills the place of a “staff,” for both the 
engineers and artillery. There is but 
a single regiment of English artillery, 
which is subdivided into troops, or bat- 
talions and companies. The whole 
number of officers in this regiment is 
about four hundred and fifty. The 
English sappers, miners and pontoneers, 
are all united into one corps, called the 
corps of royal engineers. The number 
of engineer officers is about two hun- 


dred and fifty. These numbers, of 


course, do not include the'India service, 
which has a distinct organization. 

In the Bavarian army there is an 
artillery staff, two regiments, in all one 
hundred and fifty-seven officers, an en- 
gineer staff, three companies of sappers 
and miners, and a corps of pontoneers ; 
in all eighty-one officers. 

In Spain, the artillery force amounts 
to 8,000 men, and the engineers to be- 
tween 2,500 and 3,000. 

In the French army organization, 
there is a general staff, and fourteen 
regiments of artillery, a demi-company 


of armorers, and several companies of 
“ouvriers.” The whole number of 


artillery officers is about 1,400. There 
is an engineer staff of four hundred 
and twenty officers, of five hundred 
and fifty “gardes du Génie” (who 
rank on most occasions with sub-lieu- 
tenants of the other arms, and in- 
deed perform the same duties as 2d 
lieutenants of engineers, a grade scarce- 
ly recognized in ‘the French service ex- 


cept for the éléves), and of a number of 


“ouvriers d'état.” There are several com- 
panies of ouvriers, forty-two companies 

of sappers, ten or twelve of miners, and 
three companies of sappers-conduc tors. 
The whole number of officers in these 
companies and forming their three re- 
gimental staffs, is about two hundred 
and forty. There are eleven companies 


of pontoneers, forming a regiment of 


sixty-three officers. The French army 
in rage at the beginning of 1844, was 
58,720. The following is the ratio for 
different corps and arms for every thou- 
sand men: 

Staff - - - - - 4°68 


Gendarmerie - - = - 11°92 
Infantry . ‘ - 679-21 
Cavalry - . . - 85°66 





Artillery - - - - 60°45 
Engineers - - - - 46°73 

Military equipages and adminis- 
trative services - - 111°35 
Total - 1000-00 


The war in Algeria being something 
ofa partisan character,the relative num- 
ber of engineers and artillery, as com- 
pared with the other arms, is hardly so 
high as would be required at this day in 
regular warfare: but the ratio between 
those two arms is a fair one, being about 
five of engineers to six of artillery. This, 
itmust be remembered, is a fighting force 
actually in the field. 

In our own army, we have an artillery 
staff in the “ordnance department,” con- 
sisting of three hundred and thirty-three 
officers, enlisted mechanics and work- 
men, and four regiments of artillery, 
consisting of one hundred and seventy- 
three officers and 2,168 non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates. We have 
a corps of enginee = of forty-three 
officers, charged with the duties of en- 
gineer staff, and of sappers, miners and 
pontoneers. But we have not a single 
non-commissioned officer, sapper, miner, 
or pontoneer, nor a single enlisted me- 
chanic or workman. Indeed, the corps, 
as now organized, perform the siaff du- 
ties only. 

It is shown in the above brief outline 
of the principal European armies, that 
the number of officers for engineer duty 
in an army organization is about two 
thirds that for artillery. In some of the 
best organized armies the ratio is still 
higher. 

In our service, however, there is but 
one officer charged with engineer duty 
to about five charged with artillery 
duty, and the whole engineer force to 
the whole artillery force is as one to 
sixty-two!! 

This comparison is not made to show 
that we have any superfluous artillery 
force, but merely to point out clearly 
the deficiency of our organization. We 
have already remarked, that the pecu- 
liarity of our service requires a much 
larger proportion of military engineers 
in time of peace than most others ; the 
want of engineer non-commissioned 
officers and men is equally great, for 
the purposes of the military construc- 
tions, without at all taking into considera- 
tion the necessary organization prepara- 
tory towar. This want has been found 
imperious, and was to be supplied at great 
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inconvenience, expense, and delay. In 
other services, engineer non-commis- 
sioned oflicers and enlisted men are 
employed as head mechanics, overseers, 
clerks, draftsmen, &c., and, being once 
instructed in these duties, are more 
useful than men now hired temporarily 
for these purposes, and paid a much 
greater amount of money. Good non- 
commissioned officers, capable, with pro- 
per instruction, of performing the above- 
mentioned duties, can be enlisted for 
$18 per month with clothing and 
rations (the amount paid ordnance ser- 
geants, and which is proposed by Mr. 
Poinsett to be paid those in the engi- 
neer service), whereas we are now 
obliged to pay for these head mechan- 
overseers, clerks, draftsmen, Xc., 
from two to five and sometimes six and 
seven dollars per day! The reason of 
this is To perform these 
duties it requires men of superior intel- 
ligence, or if of ordinary capacity, men 
well instructed in the duties of sub- 
engineers. As their occupation is a 
temporary one, they being paid out of 
the appropriations for fortifications, and 
employed only when the expenditure of 
these appropriations renders their ser- 
vice absolutely necessary, they take ad- 
vantage of this necessity to remunerate 
themselves for the time when unoccu- 
pied. Again, our system of military 
construction is of a much higher cha- 
racter than ordinary buildings for civil 
purposes, and when our overseers and 
master-mechanics become thoroughly 
instructed in this kind of work. their 
services bring a higher price from 
civilians. In this way we are placed 
under the necessity of paying higher 
wages to these men, or else of delay- 
ing and injuring public works, by con- 
tinually employing raw hands. The 
case is very different with enlisted men. 
Having regular and permanent employ- 
ment, they can afford to work more than 
a hundred per cent. cheaper, and when 
once acquainted with their business, the 
work progresses with greater rapidity 
and economy. Our annual appropria- 
tions for fortifications amount to near a 
million of dollars, and in expending this 
sum, by our present system of operations, 
much inconvenience, delay and loss will 


ics, 


obvious. 


unavoidably occur; but most of these 
would be obviated by Mr. Poinsett’s 
system of employing enlisted men. 


These large « 
works will 


»xpenditures upon public 
undo yubtedly continue for 
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many years to come, and it is high time 
that a more permanent, economical, and 
efficient system of management be in- 
troduced. But important as would be 
the change effected in this respect by 
Mr. Poinsett’s proposed corps of sappers 
and miners, this corps would produce a 
change of no less importance in the 
efficiency of our military organization. 
Col. Pasley states that only about one 
and a half yards of excavation per man 
was executed in a whole night, by the 
untrained troops of the Peninsular war, 
whereas an instructed sapper can easily 
accomplish this in twenty minutes, and 
that it has been done by one of his most 
skilful sappers in seven minutes. 

We had intended to offer other ex- 
amples illustrating the positions we have 
taken, but as our remarks have already 
exceeded the proposed limits, we will 
close by quoting a few lines from Jones’ 
History, Mr. Poinsett’s Report, &c., 
showing the importance of maintaining 
an efficient corps of engineer troops 
instructed in all the duties of sieges, 
bridge-building, &c. 

“ A siege,” says Jones, “ is one of the 
most arduous undertakings on which 
troops can be employed—an undertak- 
ing in which fatigue, hardships, and 
personal risk are the greatest—one 
in which the prize can only be gained 
by complete victory, and where fail- 
ure is usually attended with severe 
loss or dire disaster. Success or 
failure at a siege frequently decides 
the fate of a campaign, sometimes 
of an army, and has more than once 
that of a state. The failures before 
Pavia in 1525, Metz in 1552, Acre in 
1799, Prague in 1757, and Burgos in 
1812, are examples of each of the above. 
By the first, France lost her monarch, 
the flower of her nobility, and her 
Italian conquests. By the second, she 
was saved from destruction, and 30,000 
of her enemies perished. The third 
stopped her most successful general in 
his career. By the fourth, the greatest 
warrior of his age was brought to the 
brink of destruction; and by the last, 
a beaten enemy gained time to recruit 
his forces, concentrate his scattered 
armies, and regain the ascendency. In- 
numerable other instances of disastrous 
consequence attending the failure of 
sieges might be adduced; but the above 
are sufficient to make every one sensi- 
ble of the importance of the undertak- 
ing, and feel that the dearest interests 
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of a country are frequently staked on 
the sure and speedy reduction of a for- 
tress. Itis, consequently, of great mo- 
ment to a state, that its sieges should 
be carried on in the best possible man- 
ner, that is, by a due union of science, 
labor, and force, be rendered not only 
short, but certain, and little costly in 
men.” 

“A siege, scientifically prosecuted, 
though it calls for the greatest personal 
bravery, the greatest exertion, and ex- 
traordinary labor in all employed, is 
beautifully certain in its progress. More 
or less skill or exertion in the contend- 
ing parties will prolong or shorten, in 
some degree, its duration, but the sap- 
per and the miner, skilfully directed 
and adequately supported, will surely 
surmount every obstacle. On the con- 


trary, the sieges of armies, destitute of 


these capable and confident auxiliaries, 
are hazardous in the extreme.” 

“ Indeed, as the result of general ex- 
perience, itmay be assumed, that should 
an army unprovided with sappers and 
miners, and the necessary materials and 
means to render their services efficient, 
be opposed by a place fortified according 
to the modern system, all the usual and 
known efforts to reduce it would prove 
unavailing, no period of time nor sacri- 
fice of men would purchase success. 
These considerations have for many 
years had their due weight with the 
great powers of Europe, and induced 
them to form and keep up as integral por- 
tions of their military strength, every 


necessary auxiliary for the reduction of 


fortresses, and their sieges have in con- 
sequence become certain and compara- 
tively bloodless. But England, con- 
stitutionally jealous of permanent mili- 
tary establishments, always discoun- 
tenanced military organization and mili- 
tary preparation till ‘the hour of need; 


and with respect to sieges, they being of 


rare occurrence, and moreover exclu- 
sively offensive operations, even carried 
her jealous feelings beyond the bounds 
of rational prudence ; for, possessing a 
corps of officers professionally educated 
and well grounded in the science of at- 
tack and defence, she lenied them every 
requisite establishment to render their 
acquirements availing, and most unrea- 
sonably expected her armies to reduce 
the skilfully fortified and well cover- 
ed places of the nineteenth century 
with means inferior to those brought 
against the exposed and ill-constructed 
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places of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries.” 

“The great importance,’ says our 
chief engineer, “of having in our army 
a body of men expert in the opera- 
tions of sapping and mining, and mili- 
tary bridge-building, is obvious to all 
who are familiar with military opera- 
tions. In time of war they must exist; 
and their organization cannot be defer- 
red until that emergency has arisen, 
without entirely dis regarding the blood- 
bought experience of other nations, 
The customs and organization of mod- 
ern armies as essentially require sap- 
pers and miners as they do artillerists, 
The experience of their art in informal 
attacks of posts, intrenchments, &c., 
which are of constant occurrence in 
war, and also in siewes, saves the lives 
of large numbers, and converts enter- 


prises of great uncertainty and peril 
into works of easy achievement. Ina 
campaign, when not engaged in a siege, 


these troops would constitute a part of 
the advanced guard of an advancing 
army, and of the rear guard of a re- 
treating one; in the first case, repair- 
ing roads, making bridges, and leading 
on the assault of intrenched positions ; 
in the latter, destroying bridges, con- 
structing barricades, and multip lying to 
the utmost impediments in the path of 
the enemy. In crossing rivers, their 
services asi pontoneers would be almost 
indispensable. Whenever it may be 
necessary to strengthen a position by 
intrenc hments, each sapper, from pre- 
vious training, would be competent to 
direct the operations of a large party of 
workmen. For example: Col. Pasley 
says: No less than about 18.000 pea- 
sants and 2000 horses worked, by order 
of the Duke of Wellington, under the 
direction of officers of the royal en- 
gineers, in improving the defence of 
the Netherlands, for some months to- 
gether, immediately before the great 
victory of Waterloo; and, by all ac- 
counts, the extensive works then in 
hand were conducted with the greatest 
regularity and despatch. Now, it may 
easily be conceived, that to have direct- 
ed such a great body of workmen to 
proper advantage, by means of a few 
officers of engineers, would have been 
utterly impossib| e, but for the system of 
sub-dividing the various works amongst 
the non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vates.” 

“Tt is in time of peace that this 
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description of force must be prepared, 
because much time and practice are re- 
quired to produce the necessary skill, 
and because there is little or nothing in 
the arts and business of civil life whic h 
prepares men for these peculiar ser- 
vices. But there are duties and ser- 
vices to be rendered by these troops, 


even in time of peace, which are of 


themselves of high importance in many 
points of view, and demand immediate 
attention from government.” 

“ During the season of encampment 
at the Military Academy, the sappers, 
miners and pontoneers, would be carry- 
ing on a course of practical field en- 
gineering, in company with the gradu- 
ating class of cadets, and under the 
direction of the officer of engineers, 
commanding the sappers, aided by all 
the officers of engineers who are 
stationed at the institution to assist in 
its instruction. By these means, this 
most useful description of knowledge 


will be diffused through every corps of 


the army; and officers of engineers, 
whose special duty it is to take charge 
of such operations, will be relieved from 
the necessity of taking the field without 
ever having seen constructed a gabion, 
fascine, or any other of the various and 
peculiar mate rials of their art.” 

The instruction communicated to 
the sapper, miner and pontoneer, at the 
Military Academy, would, moreover, 
render them invaluable, as assistants to 
the engineer officers, carrying on civil 
or military works. If every officer in 
charge of a work in progress were sup- 
plied (according to the size of the work) 
with one or more of the men thus in- 
structed, to act as overseers, the advan- 
tage to the public service, and the 
economy also, would be great. Avs it is, 
these officers are obliged to e mploy 
people who, however expert as me- 
chanics, know nothing of the peculiar 
structures they are about to superin- 
tend, and are, moreover, almost always 
contaminated by the contract system of 
building, now generally applied to 
private edifices. And, after all, persons 
of suitable qualifications and character 
cannot be obtained, but at prices much 
beyond the highest rate proposed to be 
allowed the engineer soldiers. The 
presence in each of the ungarrisoned 
tinished works, of one, two. or three of 
the en: gine er company, acting as tort- 
ke f pe rs, woul | produc e not only a cone- 
siderable say ing of expense, but also re- 


sult in a perfect state of repair and pre- 
paration for service at all times. ‘These 
soldiers would be able to apply repairs 
of all sorts with their own hands ; and 
their peculiar duty being to watch over 
the condition of the work, all injuries 
and dilapidation would be discovered, 
and arrested at the very commence- 
ment, when repairs would be easy and 
at small cost.” 

“ An engineer non-commissioned offi- 
cer, together with one or two engineer 
soldiers, to take charge of the fortifica- 
tions, and an ordnance sergeant, and 
one or two ordnance laborers, to attend 
to the armament and ordnance stores, 
would constitute all the garrison abso- 
lutely necessary in time of peace, even 
in the larger works ; and such a gar- 
rison might be confidently relied on to 
preserve the fortifications and their 
armament in good condition. This 
arrangement would allow the concen- 
tration of the other troops in masses, 
whenever the public service might 
require it; and it would at the same 
time be in perfect harmony with the 
purpose of exercising the volunteer 
companies of the neighboring cities and 
towns in the forts and batteries, thereby 
fitting them for the defence of these 
works in time of war.” 

“The want of this [engineer] force 
for services, both of peace and war, and 
the want in the officers of every corps in 
the army of that particular field instruc- 
tion which can be acquired fully only 
by the aid of this force, are evils preg- 
nant with important consequences ; and 
as they are evils which can be cured 
only slowly and gradually, not a moment 
should be lost in resorting to the re- 
medy.” 

‘The creation of these engineer 
troops,” says Mr. Poinsett, “is a mea- 
sure essential to the efficiency of the 
service, and will have an important 
bearing upon the safety of the country, 
and the success of its arms in time of 
war. It is also recommended as a mat- 
ter ofeconomy. ‘Taking the most un- 
favorable view of it, in this respect, the 
direct increase of expense to which it 
would subject the government would be 
but a few thousand dollars ; much more 
than which would be saved by having 
such persons as the measure proposes 
for the important duties of overseers and 
sub-overseers, in the operations in pro- 
gress at our military works under con- 
struction, and for taking charge of and 
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keeping in proper repair those which, 
from various causes, cannot be occupied 
by troops. Being particularly trained 
for conducting, under the general super- 
intendence of officers of engineers, the 
minor operations at the military works 
under construction, they would possess 
a degree of theoretical knowledge and 
practical skill that would enable them to 


undertake and accomplish, without loss of 


time, and without the cost of experi- 
ments, many important duties, which 
cannot be intrusted to the persons whom 
it is now necessary to employ as over- 
seers, or could only be executed by 
them after considerable delay and (too 
often) costly experiment, because not 
possessed of the necessary information 
and experience. From the want of 
such persons, too, to take charge of for- 
tifications, not occupied by troops, we 
are obliged to place some of them in 
charge of civil agents, who have not the 
requisite military information to enable 
them either to detect deteriorations, and 
suggest the repairs and improvements 
constantly required, nor to execute 
themselves or have them executed by 
others inthe proper manner. But had 


we the persons to place in charge of 


such works, which a company of sap- 
pers would afford, instead of a large 
outlay of money for extensive repairs 
necessary in consequence of not having 
the means of detecting injuries to the 
works and applying the remedy in pro- 
per season, and for repairs and improve- 
ments of an unsuitable character, such 
as from time to time would be required, 
would be immediately seen, and could 
be made with but little comparative 
cost.” 

These are words of wisdom.and well will 
it be for our country if the government 
follow, in this matter, the recommenda- 





tion of Mr. Poinsett, for his project is 
calculated to economise the public 
money in time of peace, and save the 
lives of our citizens and the honor of 
our flag in time of war. But let the 
subject be passed over in neglect, and 
the future historian will say of us, as 
Napier has said of the English: “ The 
best officers and finest soldiers were 
obliged to sacrifice themselves in a la- 
mentable manner to compensate for the 
negligence and incapacity of a govern- 
ment always ready to plunge the nation 
into a war, without the slightest care of 
what was necessary to oblain success. 
Their sieges were but a succession of 
buicheries ; because the commonest ma- 
terials, and the means necessary to their 
art, were denied the engineers.” 

The above article, from a pen highly 
qualified to treat of the topics which it 
embraces, we publish notwithstanding 
the fact that we look upon the general 
subject to which it refers from a very 
different point of view trom that of the 
writer, as well as of the public at large. 
In other words, we so decidedly adopt 
the leading principles of the Peace 
Societies, as to have little favor for the 
military art, in any of its branches or 
applications, and little disposition either 
to extend or indeed improve our stand- 
ing military system—regarding it as all 
wrong from beginning to end. “On mili- 
tary principles, however, there can be 
no question of the soundness of the 
views of our correspondent; while the 
accumulation of facts and evidences by 
which he proves his positions cannot 
fail to have a high interest for the gene- 
ral reader, as well as for those who may 
look at the subject with a more scientific 
and professional eye.—Ep. D. R. 
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PASCAL.* 


We do not propose, at present, to enter 
upon any discussion of Pascal, but to 
present our readers with some account 
of a work which we believe to be quite 
a novelty in the history of letters. A 
report, of five hundred pages length, on 
the necessity of a new edition of a clas- 
sic, almost forces one to believe that the 
Republic of Letters is no fanciful cor- 
poration, no imaginary title, lent only by 
politics to literature to wear at her pe- 
culiar festivals; but that the aucust 
representatives of the mighty dead do 
gather together, from year to year, to 
adjust, in high debate, the false decrees 
of history, and, in council with each 
other, to strengthen and broaden their 
intellectual empire. The work be- 
fore us might be a report of the 
great Eclecticist, as chairman of the 
committee to whom the subject of anew 
edition of Pascal’s Reflections had been 
referred ; but unlike most reports from 
committees, this would have the singu- 
lar merit of being deeply interesting 
throughout to every cultivated taste. 
We hardly remember to have read any 
book of pure literature which gave us 
more engrossing and unmixed pleasure 
in its perusal. 

The substance of his labors is thus 
briefly summed up by the author in his 
introduction, and will serve as a com- 
pendious account of the whole work :— 

“]T may say that the thesis, which 
forms the burden of this report, is de- 
monstrated, to wit: the necessity of a 
new edition of the Reflections. Shall I 
ever furnish such edition? I would be 
glad to, but dare not pledge myself. I 
have here laid the foundations, however, 
and prepared the way—lst, by publish- 
ing the most important unpublished 


Reflections which are to be found in the 
autograph manuscripts: 2d, by repla- 
cing the true text of Pascal in essential 
points; 3d, by placing the authentic 
readings by the side of alterations of 
every kind which I designate ; 4th, by 
iving separately and correctly many 
arge passages of Pascal—that on the 
rule for betting upon the existence of a 
God ; that on the two infinites, great and 
small; the entire letter addressed to 
Madame Périer (Pascal’s sister) on the 
death of their father ; the nine letters to 
Mademoiselle de Roannez, of which 
one alone was known to this time ; se- 
veral new letters of Pascal, and various 
unpublished writings of or about Pas- 
cal, which have been furnished from the 
manuscript in the king’s library.” 

We deem no apology necessary to 
our readers for presenting them with a 
somewhat detailed account of M. Cou- 
sin’s researches, and the conclusions to 
which he has been brought. 

There seem to have been but two lead- 
ing editions of the Pensées, prepared from 
original papers. Of these the first was the 
famous port Royal edition, published in 
1669, and the other and last, which 
made part of the C2uvres complétes de 
Pascal, edited by Bossut, was published 
in 1779. Fortunately the original do- 
cuments, by which the accuracy of 
these editions may be tested, still exist. 
They were inherited by the Abbé 
Périer, a nephew of Pascal, and were 
deposited by him in the Abbey of Saint 
Germain-des-Preés, as appears by certifi- 
cates attached to the MSS.; one of 
which we copy from M. Cousin, for the 
gratification of the curious.t 

The Bibliotheque Royale, at Paris, 
possesses, likewise, two copies of the 


* Des Pensées de Pascal—Rapport a L’ Académie Francaise sur la necessité d’wne 


nouvelle edition de cel Onvrage. 


Par M. V. Cousin. 


Paris, 1843, 


t “1, the undersigned, priest, canon, of the church of Clermont, certify that the pre- 


sent volume, containing 
, and the Inst with these ; 


pages, of which the first commences with these words : 


, is composed of small pieces of 





paper, written on one side, or of loose leaves, which were found among the papers of 
my uncle, after his death, and are the originals of the book of Reflections of M. Pascal, 
printed by Desprez, at Paris, first in the year ; and are written by his own 
hand, except a portion which he has dictated to such persons as have been near him 
on the occasion; which volume I have deposited in the library of Saint Germain-des- 
Prez, to be there preserved with other manuscripts there deposited. Done at Paris, 
this twenty-fifth September, seventeen hundred and eleven. Signed, Peérier.” 
VOL. XVI.—NO. LXXxx. 10 
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“ Reflections,” made from the original, 
about the end of the 17th, or the com- 
mencement of the 18th century; to 
one of which was attached the following 
direction :—“ If I should chance to die, 
let this packet be placed at Saint Ger- 
main-des-Prés, to facilitate the reading 
of the original, which is there deposited. 
Done in the Abbey of Saint Jean d’An- 
gels this Ist April, 1723. Signed, 
r. Jean Guerrier.” Of this brother 
Guerrier nothing farther is known, save 
that his wishes were not complied 
with. Both copies remained with the 
family until in 1779 M. Guerrier de 
Bézame, maitre des requétes, entrusted 
them to Bossut for his use in preparing 
an edition of Pascal’s complete works, 
upon which he was then engaged. 
These are the sources which 
have been consulted in preparing 
the editions of the Reflections hith- 
erto published. In addition to these, 
M. Cousin has examined two other 
manuscripts which are preserved in the 
Royal Library, and which are evidently, 
as he remarks, “very precious.” The 
first is a folio entitled “ Manuscrit con- 
cernant M. Pascal, M. Arnaud, &c. 
Oratoire No. 160;” and contains many 
important pieces relating to Port Royal, 


numerous letters from the members of 


that brotherhood, and among others from 
‘Pascal himself. The other, entitled 
“ Supplémentaux Manuscrits Francais,” 
contains the first part of the memoirs 
of all the family of Pascal, by M’lle 
Marguerite Périer, niece of Pascal, 
with many new autograph letters of 
Pascal and of his other distinguished 
associates; no part of which had ever 
been published until the present work 
of M. Cousin. The two manuscripts 
last referred to are now bound up in a 
large folio volume of 491 pages. Most 
of the leaves are written upon one side 
only and many are blank, so that the 
number of written pages is much re- 
duced. These pages are for the most 
part small scraps of paper pasted 
together.* “One cannot suppress an 
emotion of melancholy,” says Cousin, 
“in casting his eyes over this volume 
where the trembling hand of Pascal has 
traced during the agony of his last four 
years, those reflections which occurred 
to his mind, and which he expected one 
day to use in the eects of the 
great work he meditated.”} They are 
thrown together in haste upon the first 


* Rap. 191. 
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piece of paper which he found—in few 
words and sometimes in parts of words. 
His writing, always difficult to read, is 
sometimes indecypherable from the ex- 
treme smallness of the letters and the 
frequency of the most capricious abbre- 
viations. A half page of his manu- 
script averages about two of the copies.t 
Some pages of the manuscript are in 
the hand-writing of strangers, although 
nine-tenths at least, comprehending all 
the larger pieces, are written by Pascal! 
himself. He was in the habit of dic- 
tating to any person who happened 
to be near him, and the parts thus 
taken down may be distinguished 
always by their greater legibility, and 
occasionally by the awkward writing 
and bad spelling of some unaccustomed 
scribe, who happened to be trusted with 
the pen. The following examples will 
show that the great thinker was not 
very fastidious about the literary attain- 
ments of his amannenses. We trust 
that their “having in spelling” may 
have been no fair measure of their 
fidelity. 

“ Sommom jus somma injuria. La 
pluralité est la meilieur vois, parce quel 
est visible, et quel a la forse pour se 
faire obéire. Cepandant c'est l'avis des 
moins abille”” Msc. p. 44: “ S'il se 
veante, je l'abaisse; sil sabesse, je le 
veandte ; et le contreudit toujour jusqu’d se 
quil conpraine qu’il est un monstre in- 
conpreansible,” 

“This writing,” says the editor, “is 
probably by one of Pascal’s domestics, 
for we can hardly attribute such blun- 
ders to any member of his family, not 
even his niece, Marguerite Périer, who 
at this time was about sixteen years of 
age.” It would appear that Pascal 
labored his writing to the utmost. He 
is said to have re-written the Eighteenth 
Provincial sixteen times, which seems 
highly probable from the appearance 
of a lithographed fac-simile given in 
the appendix of a passage in his fam- 
ous argument in favor of making a 
bet upon the existence of a God 
This passage is repeatedly crossed and 
interlined, and is so crowded, as to 
be almost blotted with references to the 
margin and corners of the page, and 
even to different pages, while there is 
scarcely a word written out in full, or 
with even tolerable distinctness upon 
the whole sheet. It is from such frag- 
ments of paper, stuck together without 
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any arrangement, in defiance of the 
execrable chirography and worse spell- 
ing of the writing upon them, that M, 
Cousin proposes that a new and perfect 
edition of the Pensées should be pre- 

red. The labor is immense, but it 
as been mostly executed already, the 
results of which are embodied in his 
Report to the Academy. 

This Report is divided into three 
parts. In the first, the editor points 
out the “ Reflections” contained in the 
editions of Port Royal and Bossut, 
which are not contained in the auto- 
graph manuscript, and also designates 
their origin and primitive form In the 
second, he shows what alterations in 
style and substance were made through 
the timidity and severe taste of the 
Port Royalists. In the third, are pre- 
sented yarious important fragments from 
the manuscripts which have never be- 
fore been published. 

M. Cousin establishes clearly, that 
the chief and vital error of previous 
editors of this work, has arisen from 
their ignorance of its history. The 
Reflections” were never intended to 
include all the pointed and brilliant 
mots of Pascal, or the more condensed 
expressions of thought or sentiments 
scattered over his works, but only those 
hints and memoranda, which during the 
last few years of his life, he put upon 
paper from time to time, as material to be 
availed of in the composition of what he 


intended should be the great work of 


his life, 
Religion. 
Madame Périer, in her touching bio- 
graphy of her brother, says that for some 
time preceding his death, he was chiefly 
occupied in collecting material for this 
task. In his conversations with kis 
friends, likewise, he repeatedly stated the 
design of these mem »randa, which make 
it apparent, independent of internal evi- 
dence from his manuscripts themselves, 
that the Pensées proper, were some of his 


An Apology for the Christian 


reflections during the last four years of 


his life, upon the evidences of Christi- 
anity, and that properly none of his 
writings having a different import, be- 
long to the collection. 

This design, which should give a cer- 
tain unity to those fragments, has been 
entirely lost by all the editors 
of Pascal. They have ransacked all 
the religious writings of his life for 
startling or impressive reflec f 
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novel forms of expression, for bril- 
liances of rhetoric, or examples of 
sententious logic, with which they have 
padded out the original work to twice 
its authentic size. Not content with 
this, Bossut, who edited the last edition 
of the works of Pascal, purporting to be 
complete, wandered still farther from 
the unity of plan upon which the Re- 


flections were prepared, by dividing the 


work into two parts; the one contain- 
ing Thoughts touching Philosophy, 
Ethics and Belles Lettres,—the other, 
Thoughts bearing more immediately 
upon Religion. ‘The gross misconcep- 
tion of the author’s plan which this ar- 
rangement implies, led to far more se- 
rious consequences in the compilation 
of the work. 

The chapter on “ The Condition of the 
Great,” published as part of the Pen- 
sées, is the substance of three conver- 
sations of Pascal with the young Duke 
de Roannez, in the presence of Nicole, 
one of the Port Royal fraternity, who, 
nine or ten years after, writes it out from 
his memory. The famous chapter upon 
Epictetus and Montaigne, likewise, is the 
débris ofa conversation which occurred at 
Port Royal between Pascal and Sacy, 
the great orientalist, several years before 
the appearance of the Provineial Let- 
ters. Fontaine, the secretary of Sacy, 
was present, and reported the whole of 
the conversation, and subsequently pub- 
lished it in his Memoirs. Not content 
with the manifest incongruity of pub- 
lishing this chapter among the Re- 


flections, which it preceded by a number 


of years, Bossut has so mutilated and 
disfigured it, that nothing scarcely but 
the topics are left to identify it. He 
has suppressed the colloquial form, 
stricken out everything that Sacy said, 
shortened any of Pascal’s speeches that 
he thought a little prosy, amplified 
them where they seemed obscure, and re- 
moved all the logical forms of speech, so 
common at that period, which Fontaine 
had preserved, and finally stuck the 
whole together, according to his own 
ideas of what the occasion seemed to 
require. Besides these, there are three 
other chapters equally foreign to the 
Pensées, though unquestionably from 
the hand of Pascal. They constitute 
the three first articles in the first part of 
Bossut’s edition. “ On Authority in 
Philosophy,” on “ Geometry ingeneral,” 


and on the “ Art of Pe rsuasion.” These 
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are separate essays, which were evi- 
dently written before the appearance of 
the Provincial Letters, and long before 
their author had conceived the design of 
the Reflections, 

Thus says M. Cousin: “Out of 
the twelve articles composing the first 
part of Bossut’s edition, behold five 
of the most considerable which clearly 
do net belong to it; two are not even 
by the hand of Pascal, and the other 
three, are papers composed upon other 
topics, aod at a different period of his 
life.” 

There is scarcely a passage in the 
edition of Bossut, or in al! the writings 
of Pascal, which has been dwelt upon 
so much, and valued so highly, as 
that in which he is represented as de- 
fending the part he took in the Provin- 
cial Letters, and declaring that if the 
controversy were to be undertaken 
again, he would be still more severe 
in his denunciation of the Jesuits. It 
had been stated, and very generally be- 
lieved, that he had professed great re- 
t at the course he had taken in the 
ansenist controversy. This was of 
course a profound mortification to the 
enemies of the Jesuits, among which 
were comprised pretty much all save 
the members of the order; and when 
the contrary statement from the mouth 
of Pascal appeared upon the anthority 
of Bossut, it gave universal delight to 
all the friends of its illustrious author. 
Bossut, however, does not give the 
source of this statement in his edition, 
but leaves the impression that it was 
one that had been overlooked by the Port 
Royalists and accidentally discovered 
by him among the MS. Reflections. 
Upon examination, it proves not to be 
one of the Reflections, but a statement 
by Mile. Perier, Pascal’s niece, of what 
was said by him — that subject in 
her presence, though not to her, when 
she was about sixteen years of age. 
Instead of the language of Pascal, 
we have but the statement by a 
young girl of a conversation between 
a uncle and his friends, which 
she notes down in her memoirs, 
many years after the conversation oc- 
curred. It may be very true that Pas- 
cal made such a declaration, but there 
is no historian but must feel a very dif- 
ferent degree of confidence in his writ- 
ten statement of the fact, from that 
which they could place in a woman’s 
recollection of a conversation which 
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transpired when she was only sixteen 
years of age, and in which she was tak- 
ing no part except as a listener. M. 
Cousin has also made it appear that a 
large portion of the Reflections found in 
the 27th chapter of the Port Royal 
edition on “ Miracles,” and in the col- 
lection of “Christian Reflections,” are 
taken from a series of nine letters from 
Pascal to Mile. Roannez. The letters 
are long and discursive, and furnish, 
says M. Cousin, one thirtieth of the 
pages of the Port Royal edition. They 
were written after his second conver- 
sion, when al! the fountains of his noble 
heart had been closed for ever to the 
world, and when he was exhausting by 
degrees, all the energies of his being in 
the vain attempt to emancipate his de- 
votion from every natural affection or 
appetite. “They paint Pascal to us,” 
says the Editor, “no longer as in 1651, 
retaining his friendly attachments, and 
reconciling them with progress in ra- 
tional piety, but Pascal, under the dis- 
cipline of the Abbé Singlier, engaged in 
the sublimes petitesses of Port Royal, 
delighted with and almost vain of the 
miracle of the Holy Thorn, with which 
he flattered himself that his conspicu- 
ous piety had been honored by his Crea- 
tor, burying himself deeper day by day, 
and dragging others with him, in the 
depths of an exaggerated devotion.” In 
this connection we may be pardoned 
for following the example of our au- 
thor, by introducing a letter from Pas- 
cal to his sister, Mme. Périer, which 
has never been edited, and which, 
though it have nothing to do with the 
topics immediately under our conside- 
ration at present, is yet not altogether 
foreign to them, inasmuch as it illus- 
trates the condition of Pascal’s mind 
during the period he was meditating 
what he intended should be the great 
literary achievement of his life. Mme. 
Périer had secured to her daughter 
Jacqueline, then aged fifteen years, a 
highly eligible offer of marriage, and 
was anxious to have it sanctioned by 
the Port Royalists. Pascal opposed the 
marriage upon the extraordinary grounds 
stated in the following fragment, which 
is all that remains of a letter from Pas- 
cal to the mother. 


“The substance of their opinion (of 
Messrs. Singlier, de Sacy, and de Rebours) 
was, that you could not in any wise, with- 
out doing mortal violence to charity and 
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your conscience, and being guilty of one 
of the most terrible crimes, engage a child 
of her age and innocence, and even of her 
piety, to this most perilous and most base 
of the conditions of Christendom (la plus 
périlleuse et la plus basse des conditions du 
Christianisme); that though the world 
would see no objection to the marriage, 
and would have it consummated without 
hesitation, yet, in the sight of God, it was 
beset with objections, and was to be un- 
hesitatingly rejected; because, however 
desirable is the condition of an advantage- 
ous marriage according to the world, it 
is as objectionable according to God. * * 
* . * . * * * 
That with their children, parents ought to 
endeavor to make reparation to God for 
what they may have otherwise neglected 
for other objects than God’s glory. Be- 
sides that, husbands, though rich and wise 
in the world’s estimation, are in fact but 
heathen before God. In fine, the last 
words of these gentlemen were, that to 
engage a girl toa man in marriage isa 
species of homicide and a deicide in their 
person.” 


Whether these excellent gentlemen 
assumed the necessity of some grace- 
less sinners being left to enter the mar- 
riage state and forego the covenanted 
mercies of Providence for the propaga- 
tion of our species, or that the race of 
man should terminate with the lives 
then in being, or that dwellers upon the 
earth would come like toads after a 
shower, without any apparent cause, 
doth not appear. They doubtless had 
some theory for the perpetuation of their 
kind, altogether satisfactory to them- 
selves, for the mind that could adopt 
such absurdities would never be stag- 
gered by any of the logical consequences 
to which they would lead. For our- 
selves, however, meditating with only a 
finite intelligence upon this letter, in 
connection with the many other absurd 
things which have been done by great 
men, we feel constrained to say, that 
these absurdities have more deeply im- 
pressed us with the general equality of 
men’s minds, than we have been im- 
pressed with their differences when 
we have contemplated their greatest 
achievements. 

The most interesting portion of M. 
Consin’s labors is his exposure of the 
verbal alterations in the style of Pascal 
by his previous editors, where they 
thought they could improve it in word 
or thought. This should be interesting, 
because impudence is always stimulat- 
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ing, and we scarcely know in literature 
a rarer instance than was exhibited by 
the Port Royalist brotherhood in the 
parts they respectively took in making 
what they were pleased to call “ces 
pettts embellissements et eclaircisse- 
ments” of the writings of one who, says 
M. Cousin, “knew as much of true 
rhetoric as any man has ever known,” 
Bigotry, cowardice, pedantry, ignorance, 
bad taste, and vanity here united, like 
foul birds, to prey upon the literary re- 
mains of the great Corypheus of Jan- 
senism. That we are not using too 
strong language will appear from the 
character of these alterations, a few of 
which we will extract. M. Cousin de- 
votes over a hundred pages of his re- 
port to this exposure: we will select 
such instances as will be least diluted 
by translation to another language. 


Pascal. The abode of truth is not here, 
she wanders unknown among men. 

Bossut, She is unknown among men. 

Pascal, It is ridiculous to say that an 
eternal reward is offered to Escobarrish 
morals (a des mceurs escobartines). 

Bossut has it “ licentious morals.” 

Pascal. “ All other religions had failed. 
Let us see what the wisdom of God 
had effected.” 

Port Royal. “Let us see what the wis- 
dom of God teaches us on this subject, 
who speaks to us in the Christian re- 
ligion.” 

Pascal. For two thousand years no Pa- 
gan had adored the God of the Jews. 
Port Royal. “For two thousand years 
the God of the Jews had remained un- 
kenown among the mullitude of Pagan 

nations.”’ 

Pascal. “ Thus not only the zeal of those 
who seek God, but the blindness of 
those who do not seek him, proves his 
existence.” 

Port Royal. “Thus not only the zeal of 
those who seek God proves the true re- 
ligion, but also the blindness of those 
who do not seek him, and who live in 
this horrible negligence.” 

Pascal. “Children abandon the delicate 
homes of their fathers, for the austerity 
of the desert.” 

Port Royal. Children abandon the home 
of their fathers to go to live in the 
deserts. 

Pascal. ‘ Devotees who have more zeal 
than knowledge.” 

Port Ruyal. Certain zealots who have 
no great knowledge. 

Pascal, One has no idea of Plato or 
Aristotle but in the long robes of pe- 
dants. 
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Port Royal. One has no idea ordinarily 
of Plato and Aristotle but in long robes, 
and like personages always grave and se- 
rious. 

Pascal. From thence it happens that the 
= of solitude is incomprehensi- 

e, 

Port Royal. From thence it happens that 
there are so few persons capable of en- 
during solitude, 

Pascal. We never live, but hope to live, 
and in always preparing to be happy, it 
is inevitable that we never shall be.* 

Port Royal. “It is indubitable that we 
shall never have it, if we do not aspire 
to another beatiiude than that which one 
can enjoy in this life.” 

Pascal. For finally what is man in na- 
ture? A nothing compared with the 
infinite, everything as compared with 
nothing. A mean between nothing and 
everything. Infinitely incompetent to 
comprehend the extremes—the end and 
the origin of things are invincibly con- 
cealed in an impenetrable secret. He 
is equally incompetent to conceive of 
the nothing from whence he emanates, 
and the infinite in which he is to be en- 
gulphed.” 

Port Royal. For finally what is man? A 
mean between nothing and everything. 
He is infinitely remote from the two ex- 
tremes, and his being is not less distant 
from the nothing whence he emanates, 
and the infinities in which he is to be 
engulphed.” 


The third part of the report presents 
specimens of such unpublished mate- 
rials as are to be found in the MS. 
works of Pascal, all of which appear to 
be curions, and which, for the most 
part, are impressed with the definiteness 
of thought and the felicity of diction, by 
which Pascal’s published writings are 
distinguished. These passages are most 
valuable, however, as explaining more 
fully the real object and plan of the 
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report by the following genera] allusion 
Shon and to the great work to which 
they referred :— 


* These numerous indications prove in- 
contestibly that the work to which Paseal 
had consecrated the latter years of his life, 
if he had been permitied to complete it, 
had not been merely an admirable theolo- 
gical or philosophical essay, but a crown- 
ing work of art, where one who, more 
than any other person, had studied the art 
of persuasion, would have unfolded all the 
resources of experience and of talent, all 
the power of dialectics, of pathos, of sar- 
casm, of vehemence, and of grace; who 
would have spoken all tongues, and have 
assumed all attitudes, to attract the human 
soul toward the asylum which Christianity 
has opened for its retreat. Of such a mo- 
nument there has come to us but the gar- 
ments, or rather the often unshapen mate- 
rials, but out of them always shines the 
star of their author’s genius. To collect 
and present these materials in the form 
they have reached us, is a pious duty 
which we have here commenced, which 
remains to be accomplished, and to the dis- 
charge of which we invite some young 
friend of letters. Exoriare aliquis! It 
will be sufficient for us to have indicated 
and marked out the route. We flatter 
ourselves, also, that the academy who 
have heard this long report through with 
so much indulgence, will not refuse its 
countenance, perhaps indeed its aid, to 
any person who, responding to our ap- 
peal, should undertake a critical and au- 
thentic edition of the Reflections. 


We are sensible that this notice is 
already too long, but we cannot desist 
from extracting the following very 
curious incident in the early life of Pas- 
cal, which had never appeared before the 
publication of this report, but which is 
perfectly anthentic. It is part of a frag- 
ment of seven pages, written by Pas- 


cal’s niece, and is entitled 


Reflections. The editor concludes his 
MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF PASCAL. 
WRITTEN BY MAD’LLE, MARGUERITE PERIER, HER NIECE. 
When my uncle was but one year very young, was also very pious and 


old an extraordinary thing occurred to very charitable, had a large’number of 
him. My grandmother, who, though families to whom she was accustomed 





* It would appear from the almost litera] translation of this passage by Pope in 


the famous line, 
* Man never is but always to be blest,” 


that the illustrious bard of Twickenham was not wholly indebted to St. John for his 
philosophy. 
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to give alms, One of her beneficiaries 
was reputed to be a sorceress. The 
world believed it, but my grandmother, 
who was a woman of very good sense 
and not credulous, ridiculed the charge, 
and continued to relieve the poor woman 
as before. About this time young Pas- 
cal fell into a decline. It is designated 
in Paris, “ tomber en chartre ;” but this 
decline was accompanied with two 
strange circumstances. One was that 
he could not look upon water without 
going into the most violent cqnvulsions ; 
and the other and more remarkable was, 
that he could not bear to see his father 
and mother approach him together, He 
enjoyed their caresses separately very 
much, but the moment they approached 
him in company, he screamed and strug- 
gled violently. ‘This continued for more 
than a year, during which the disease 
augmented. He was thought to be at 
the point of death. 

Everybody said to my grand-parents, 
that it was certainly owing to a charm 
which this sorceress had thrown upon 
the child. ‘These suspicions were ridi- 
cwled or disregarded, and the woman 
was admitted and received alms as be- 
fore. Finally, my grandfather was so 
importuned on all sides, that one day he 
called this woman into his cabinet, de- 
termined to get such facts as would put 
a stop to these charges. To the first 
questions put to her she replied gently, 
that these charges were made through 
envy of the charities which she was re- 
ceiving. He determined to frighten 
her, and feigning to believe that she 
had charmed the child, threatened to 
hang her if she did not disclose the 
truth. He succeeded. She was fright- 
ened, and promised to tell all if he 
would spare her life. At this my 
grandfather was much surprised, and 
asked..her what she had done and the 
cfuse of it. She said that she had 
once asked him to interest himself in a 
suit of hers, which he had declined be- 
cause it was unjust; and to revenge 
herself she had thrown a /ate over this 
child, which she had observed he loved 
very tenderly; and she was sorry to 
say it, but that its issue was death. 
My grandfather, much afflicted, cried, 
“What! must my child die?” She 
said there was a remedy,—but some 
one must die for him, and thus transfer 
the fate. My grandfather said that he 
would rather the child should die than 
any one else in its place. She replied 
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that she could put the fate on a beast. 
My grandfather offered her a horse. 
She replied that was needlessly expen- 
sive, that a cat woulddo, He gave her 
one, which she bore off with her; and 
as she went down she found two Capu- 
chins coming up to console my grand- 
father in the extremity to which his 
child was reduced. The friars said to 
this woman that she would yet invoke 
some charm with this cat. She took 
it and threw it through a window, from 
whence it only fell six feet, and was 
killed. She asked another, which 
my father procured for her. The great 
tenderness which he felt for this child 
so engrossed him that he did not think 
that the exorcisin was only to be efiect- 
ed by a new invocation of the devil. 
This thought never occurred to him till 
a long time afterwards, when he re- 
pented his having given the occasion. 
In the evening the woman came and 
told my father that she wanted a child 
under seven years of age, who before 
sunrise would gather nine leaves of 
three different kinds of herbs: that is, 
three of each sort. My grandfather 
mentioned the thing to his apothecary, 
who promised by the aid of his daughter 
to supply him, which he did the follow- 
ing day. Of the three kinds of herbs 
the woman mace a cataplasm, which 
she brought to my grandfather’s house, 
and directed it to be placed on the 
breast of the child. My grandfather 
applied it, and at noon, as he returned 
from the palace, he found the house all 
in tears, and he was told that the child 
was dead. He went up, found his wife 
weeping, and the child in the cradle, to 
all appearance dead. As he was leay- 
ing the chamber he met the woman 
who had brought the cataplasm on the 
steps, and attributing the death of the 
child to that application, gave her so 
violent a blow as to make her fall down 
the stairs. She got up again, and said 
that she observed he was angry be- 
cause he believed the child dead ; that 
she had forgotten to tell him in the 
morning that the child would appear 
dead until midnight, and that they must 
leave it in the cradle till that time, 
when it would “come to.” My grand- 
father returned, and directed that the 
child should be kept, and not buried. 
Yet it appeared dead; it had neither 
pulse, voice nor respiration. It became 
cold, and had all the symptoms of 
death. They ridiculed my grandfa- 
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ther’s credulity. They kept the child 
thus; my grand-parents both being 
present, and unwilling to trust any one 
else. They heard every hour of the 
night strike, midnight included, without 
the child awaking. Between midnight 
and one o'clock, rather nearer to one, 
the child began to yawn. This was a 
great surprise. They took him up, 
warmed him, and gave him wine and 
sugar; he swallowed it. Afterwards 
the nurse presented her breast, which 
he took, without however exhibiting 
any signs of intelligence, or opening 
his eyes. He continued thus until six 
o’clock in the morning, when he open- 


ed his eyes, and recognized persons. 
Then seeing his father and mother to- 
gether, he fell to crying as formerly, 
which made it appear that he was not 
cured. It was scme ccnsolation, how- 
ever, that he was not dead. In about 
six or seven days he could bear the 
sight of water, My grandfather return- 
ing from mass one day, found him amus- 
ing himself with pouring water from 
one glass to another, as he lay in the 
arms of his mother. As my grand- 
father was about to approach, however, 
he would not endure it. In a few days 
after he did permit it, and three wake 
from that time was perfectly cured. 


THE SHOT IN THE EYE. 


A TRUE STORY OF TEXAS BORDER LIFE. 


BY C. WILKINS EIMI, 


My word for it, reader, I should never 
have ventured to construct a professed 
romance out of incidents so wild and 
strange as those of this n ion, It 
is only with the hope that you will 
accept in good faith the assurance given 
in the same spirit, that these things 
really did occur while I was in the 
country, and most of them within my 
personal knowledge—that I venture to 
relate them at all. Remember, the 
scene is laid in a frontier county of; 
Texas, and if you have even a remote 
conception of the hi of that Re- 
public and the general c ter of its 
social elements, _ will be prepated 
fora good deal. But, though you might 
even have visited its cities and older 
settlements, you would still find it diffi- 
cult to realize all that is true of frontier 
life, unless by extended travel and ex- 
perience your faith should be fortified. 
When you can have to say, as I can, 
“what mine eyes have seen and ears 
heard,”—on that ground alone you will 
be “ fit audience though few,” to receive 
as matters of course, relations which 
would doubtless, for the moment, shock 
others as monstrous in improbability, if 
not indeed impossibility. The man of 
high civilisation will find great difficulty 
in understanding how such a deed as J 
am about to relate, requiring months to 


consummate, would have been carri@d 
through in the open face of law and the 
local authorities—but the man who 
knows this frontier will tell him that 
the rifle and bowie-knife are all the law 
and local authority reeognized. Wit- 
ness the answer President Houston 
gave when application was first made 
to him for his interposition with the 
civil force to quell the bloody “ Regula- 
tor Wars” which afterwards sprang up 
in this very same county——* Fight it out 
among yourselves and be d—d to you!” 
A speech entirely characteristic of the 
man and the country, as it then was! 
It was in the earlier stages of the or- 
ganization of this eame “ Regulator” 
association that our story commences» 

Shelby county, lying in Western 
Texas on the border of the “Red 
Lands,” was rather thinly settled in the 
latter part of "39. What population it 
had was generally the very worst caste 
of border life, e bad and desperate 
men who had been driven over our 
frontier formed a rallying ground and 
head-quarters here—seemingly with the 
determination to hold the county good 
against the intrusion of all honest per- 
sons, and as a sort of “ Alsatia” of the 
West, for the protection of outlaws and 
villains of every grade. And indeed to 
such an extent had this proscription 
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been carried that it had become notori- 
ously as much as a man’s life or con- 
science was worth who settled among 
them with any worthy purpose in view ; 
for he must either fall into their confed- 
eracy—leave—or die! This was per- 
fectly understood; and the objects of 
this confederacy may be readily appre- 
ciated, when it is known that every now 
and then a party of men would sally 
out from this settlement, painted and 
equipped like Comanchees, with the 
view of carrying off the horses, plun- 
dering, or murdering some marked 
man of a neighboring county; then re- 
turning with great speed, they would 
re-brand their plunder, resume their ac- 
customed appearance, and defy pursuit 
or investigation. Not only did they 
band togetier for their operations in this 
way, but a single man would carry off 
a fine horse or commit a murder with 
the most open audacity, and if he only 
succeeded in escaping here, was publicl 
protected. I do not mean to have it 
understood that the whole population at 
this time were men of such stamp 
avowedly. 

There were some few whose wealth 
to a degree protected them in the obser- 
vances of a more seemly life—though 
they were compelled to atleast wink at 
the doings of their ruffianly and more 
numerous neighbours ; while there was 
yetgnother, but not large class of sturdy 
efraightforward emigrants, who, attract- 
ed ly by the beauty of the country, 
had come into it, settled themselves 
down wherever they took a fancy,—with 
characteristic recklessness neither car- 
ing nor inquiring who were their 
neighbors, bat trusting in their own 
stout arms and hearts to keep a footing. 
“OF course all such were very soon en- 
gaged in desperate feuds with the horse- 
thieves and plunderers around them ; 
and as they were not yet strong enough 
to make head efficiently—were one after 
another finally ousted or shot. It was 
to exterminate this honest class that the 
more lawless and brutal of the other 
associated themselves and assumed the 
name of “ Regulators.” They number- 
ed from eight to twelve—and under the 
organization of rangers, commanded by 
a beastly wretch named Hinch, they 
professed to undertake the task of purt- 
fying the county limits of all bad and 
suspicious characters; or in other 
words, of all men who dared refuse to 
be as vile as they were,—or if they 


were, who chose to act independently 
of them and their schemes. ‘This pre- 
cious brotherhood soon became the 
scourge of all that region. Whenever 
an individual was unfortunate enough 
to make himself obnoxious to them, 
whether by a successful villainy, the 
proceeds of which he refused to share 
with them, or by the hateful contrast of 
the propriety of his course—he was 
forthwith surrounded—threatened—had 
his stock driven off or killed wantonly— 
and if these annoyances and hints were 
not sufficient to drive him away, they 
would publicly warn him to leave the 
county in a certain number of days, un- 
der the penalty of being scourged or 
shot. The common pretext for this 
was the accusation of having committed 
some crime, which they themselves had 
perpetrated with a view of furnishing a 
charge to bring against him. Their 
hate was entirely ruthless and never 
stopped short of accomplishing its pur- 
poses; and in many a bloody fray and 
cruel outrage had the question of their 
supremacy been mooted, until at last 
there were few left to dispute with 
them, and they tyrannised at will. 

Among these few was Jack Long, as 
he was called, who neither recognized 
nor denied their power, and indeed 
never troubled himself about them one 
way or the other. He kept himself to 
himself, hunted incessantly, ‘and no- 
body knew much about him. Jack had 
come of a “ wild-turkey breed,” as the 
western term is for a roving rae 4 
and though still a young man, had push- 
ed on ahead of the settlement of two 
territories, and had at last followed the 
game towards the south, and finding it 
abundant in Shelby county had stop; 
here, just as he would have stopped at 
the foot of the Rocky Mountains, had 
it been necessary to pursue it so far. 
He had never been in the habit of asking 
leave of any power where he should set- 
tle, and of course scarcely thought of 
the necessity of doing so, now; but 
quietly set to work—built himself a 
nice log-cabin, as far off from every- 
body as he could get. And the first 
thing that was known of him, he had 
his pretty young wife and two little 
ones snugly stowed away in it, and 
was slaying the deer and the bears 
right and left. 

The honest brotherhood had made 
several attempts at feeling Jack’s pulse 
and ascertaining his availability ; but 
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he had always seemed so impassively 
good-natured, and put them off 80 plea- 
santly, that they could tind no ground 
for either disturbing or quarrelling with 
him. What was more, he was physi- 
cally rather an ugly-looking “custom- 
er,” with his six feet four inches of 
brawn and bone ; though the inclina- 
tion, just discoverable in his figure, to 
corpulency, together with a broad, full, 
good-humoured face, gave an air of 
sluggishness to his energies, and an 
expression of easy simplicity to his 
temper, which offered neither invitation 
to gratuitous insult nor provocation to 
dislike. He was the very impersona- 
tion of inoffensive, loyal honesty, slum- 
bering on its conscious strength ; and 
these men, without exactly knowing 
why, felt some little disinclination to 
waking him. He had evidently never 
been roused to a knowledge of himself, 
and others felt just as uncertain what 
that knowledge might bring forth as he 
did, and were not specially zealous of 
the honor of having it first tested upon 
theirown persons. So that Jack Long 
might have been left for many a day in 
quiet, even in this formidable neigh- 
borhood, to cultivate his passion for 
markmanship, at the expense of the 
dumb, wild things around him, but for 
an unfortunate display he was acci- 
dentally induced to make of it. 
Happening to fall short of ammuni- 
tion, he went one day to “the store” 
fora fresh supply. This cabin, together 
with the blacksmith’s shop and one or 
two other huts, constituted the “ county 
town,” and as powder and liquor were 
only to be obtained there, it was the 
central resort of the Regulators. Jack 
found them all collected for a great 
shooting match, in preparation for 
which they were getting drunk as fast 
as possible, to steady their nerves. 
Hinch, the Regulator captain, had al- 
ways been the hero of such occasions ; 
for, in addition to being a first-rate shot, 
it was known that it would be a dan- 
pore exertion of skill for any man to 
him,—for he was a furious and vin- 
dictive bully, and would not fail to 
make a personal affair of it with any 
one who should mortify his vanity by 
carrying off the prize from him. In 
addition, the band of scoundrels he 
commanded was entirely at his service 
in any extreme, so that they made fear- 
ful odds for a single man to contend with. 


[Feb. 


Everybody else in the county was 
aware of this state of things but Jack 
Long, and he either didn’t know or 
didn’t care. After they had fired sev- 
eral rounds, he went lounging listlessly 
into the crowd which had gathered 
around the target, exclaiming in admi- 
ration over the last brilliant shot of 
Hinch, which was triumphantly the 
best. The bully was as usual bluster- 
ing vehemently, taunting every one 
around him, and when he saw Jack 
looking very coolly at the famous shot, 
with no grain of that deferential admi- 
ration in his expression which was de- 
mande d, he snatched up the board, and 
thrusting it insultingly close te his 
face, roared out— 

“Here! You Jack Long-Shanks— 
look at that!—Take a good look! Can 
you beat it?” Jack drew back with a 
quiet laugh, and said good-humoredly— 

“Psha! You don’t brag on such 
shootin’ as that, do you ?” 

“ Brag on it! I'd like to see such a 
moon-eyed chap as you beat it ?” 

* IT don’t know as I'd be very proud 
to beat such bunglin’ work as that.” 

“ You don’t! don't you!” yelled the 
fellow, now fairly in a rage at Jack’s 


coolness. “ You'll try it, won't you? 
You must try it! You shall try it, 
by G—d. We'll see what sort of a 


swell you are !” 

* Oh, well!” said Jack, interrupting 
him as he was proceeding to rave for 
quantity, —* Just set up your board, ifyou 
want to see me put a ball through 
every hole you can make !” 

Perfectly astounded at this rash 
bearding of the lion—for it was difficult 
to tell whether contempt or simplicity 
dictated Jack’s manner—the men set 
up the board, while he walked back te 
the stand, and carelessly swinging his 
heavy rifle from his shoulder, fired 
seemingly as quick as thought. “It’s ° 
a trick of mine,” said he, moving 
towards the mark, as he lowered his 
gun; “I caught it from shootin’ var- 
ments in the eyes ;—always takes ’em 
there. It’s a notion I’ve got,—it’s my 
fun.” They all ran eagerly to the 
target, and sure enough his ball, which 
was larger than Hinch’s, had passed 
through the same hole, widening it! 

“ He’s a humbug! It’s all accident! 
He can’t do that again!” shouted the 
ruffian, turning pale, till his lips looked 
blue, as the board was held up. “ Til 
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bet the ears of a buffalo calf against 
his, that he can’t do it again!” 

“Tf you mean by that, to bet your 
own ears against mine, I'll take you up!” 
said Jack laughing, while the men 
could not resist joining him, Hinch 
glared around him with a fierce chafed 
look, before which those who knew him 
best quailed, and with compressed lips 
silently loaded his gun. A new target 
was put up, at which, after long and 
careful aim, he fired. The shot was a 
fine one. The edge of the ball had just 
broke the centre. Jack, after looking 
at it, quietly remarked ;— 

“Plumbing out the centre is my 
fashion; I'll show you a kink or two, 
Capiain Hinch, about the clear thing 
in shootin’. Give us another board 
there, boys !” 

Another was set up, and after throw- 
ing out his gun on the level, in the 
same rapid careless style as before, he 
fired; and when the eager crowd 
around the target announced that he 
had driven the centre cross clear out, 
he turned upon his heel, and with a 
pleasant nod to Hinch, started to walk 
off The ruffian shouted hoarsely 
after him : 

“I thought you were a d—d cow- 
ard! You’ve made two good shots by 
accident, and now you sneak off to brag 
that you've beat me. Come back, sir! 
You can’t shoot before a muzzle half as 
true !” ' 

Jack walked on without noticing this 
mortal insult and challenge, while 
Hinch laughed tauntingly a and 
loud,—jeering him with exulting bitter- 
ness, as long as he could make himself 
heard, as “a flash in the pan,”—*“a 
dunghill cock, who had spread his 
white feather,” while the men who had 
been surprised into a profound respect 
for Long, and were now still more 
astonished at what they considered his 
“backing out,” joined clamorously in 
hooting his retreat. 

The fools! They made a fatal mis- 
take, in supposing he left the insult un- 
resented from any fear for himself. 
Jack Long had a young and pretty wife 
at home, and his love for her was 
stronger than his resentment for his 
own indignity. His sions were 
slow, and had never been fully roused— 
none of them at least but this love, and 
that presented her instantly, forlorn 
and deserted, with her little ones, in 
this wild country, should he throw 


away his life with such desperate odds ; 
and seeing the turn the affair was likely 
to take, he had prudently determined to 
get away before it had gone too far. 
But had any of those men seen the 
spasm of agony which shivered across 
his massive features, as these gibing 
voices rang upon his ears in insult 
which no proud free hunter might en- 
dure, they would have taken the hint, 
to beware of chafing the silently foam- 
ing boar any longer. 

This was an ill-starred day for Jack, 
though ; from this time troubies began 
to thicken about him. The even tenor of 
his simple happy life was destroyed, and 
indignity and outrage followed each other 
fast. Hinch never forgave the un- 
lucky skill which had robbed him of his 
proudest boast, that of being the best 
marksman on the frontier; and he swore, 
in base vindictive hate, to dog him to the 
death, or make him leave the country, 
Soon after this, a valuable horse belong- 
ing to a rich and powerful planter, 
disappeared. He was one of those men 
who had compromised with the Regu- 
lators, paying so much black-mail for 
exemption from their depredations, and 
protection against others of the same 
stamp ; and he nowapplied to Hinch, for 
the recovery of his horse, and the pun- 
ishment of the thief. This Hinch, under 
their contract, was bound to do, and 
promised to accomplish forthwith. He 
and some of his men went off on the 
trail of the missing horse, and return- 
ing next day, announced that they had 
followed it with all their skill through a 
great many windings, evidently intend- 
ed to throw off pursuit, and had at last 
traced it to Jack Long’s picket fence, 
and there could be no doubt but he was 
the thief! The planter knew nothing 
of Jack, but that he was a new comer, 
and demanded that he should be forced 
to give up the horse, and punished to 
the extremity of the frontiercode. But 
this was not Hinch’s policy yet awhile. 
He knew the proofs were not strong 
enough to make the charge plausible, 
even before a Lynch Court, of which 
he himself was both the prosecutor, 
judge, and executioner. His object 
was to first get up a hue and cry 
against Long, and under cover of a 
general excitement, accomplish his de- 
vilish purposes without question or 
mock trial even. So that, after a great 
deal of maneuyring, for eight or ten 
days, during which time the charge 
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against Long was industriously cireu- All these things he atadt, through 
the clamors of his scoundrely troops, 


lated by his myrmidons, so as to attract 
general attention and expectation, as to 
the result of his investigations—he pro- 
claimed far and wide, that he had found 
the horse at last, hid in a timber bot- 
tom near Long’s! This, of course, 
seemed strong confirmation of his guilt, 
and though the mob were most of them 
horse-thieves, to all intents, yet it was 
an unpardonable crime for any one to 
practise professionally among them- 
selves ; so that Long was loudly de- 
nounced, and threatened on every side, 
and ordered to leave the country forth- 
with. 

These proceedings Jack by no means 
comprehended, or felt disposed to be 
moved by; but gave them one and all 
to understand, that he meant to remain 
where he was, until it entirely suited 
his convenience to go; and that if his 
time and theirs did not happen to agree, 
they might make the most of it. And 
Jack was such an unpromising snag- 
gish looking somebody, and his reputa- 
tion which had now spread everywhere 
—of possessing such consummate skill 
with the rifle, that he thought it a con- 
descension to shoot game anywhere 
else but in the eyes—was so formidable, 
that no individual felt disposed to push 
the matter to a personal collision. He 
might still, therefore, have been left in 
quiet, but Hinch had unfortunately 
taken up the impression, from Jack’s 
conduct in the shooting-match affair, 
that he must be a coward, and if this 
were true, then all his skill amounted 
to but little ; and like any other bloody 
wolfish brute, he followed him up the 
more eagerly for this very reason, 
which would have disarmed a gen- 
erous foe. Besides, Jack had given 
fresh and weightier matter of offence, 
in that he had refused to obey, and de- 
fied his authority as Regulator. The 
very being of that authority seemed to 
require now that a wholesome example 
should be made of him, for the awing 
of all refractory persons hereafter. The 
wretch, who was cunning as ferocious, 
and had sworn in his inmost heart to 
ruin and disgrace Long, from the moment 
of that triumph, now availed himself 
remorselessly of all his influence, and 
knowledge of the society around him, 
to accomplish it. Several horses now 
disa red, and robberies of other 
kinds perpetrated with singular dex- 
terity, followed in quick succession. 


to have laid, directly or indirectly, to 
Jack’s door. 

But in the popular estimation they 
counted as nothing, in fixing the charge 
of dangerous malice upon poor Long, 
in comparison with one other incident. 
About this time not only Hinch himself, 
but every other person who had made 
himself conspicuous, by insisting upon 
Jack’s guilt, and the necessity of punish- 
ing him summarily, began to lose, eve 
day or two, valuable stock, which 
was wantonly shot down sometimes in 
sight of their houses ; and it soon began 
to be remarked that every animal lost 
in this way, had been shot in the eye! 
This was instantly associated, of course, 
with Jack’s well known and curious 
predilection for that mark in hunting, 
and a perfect storm of indignation fol. 
lowed. A meeting was at once con- 
vened at “the store,” of which the 
Planter was the chairman ; and at it, by 
a unanimous vote, a resolution was 
passed condemning Jack Long to be 
whipped and driven out of the country 
—and Hinch with his Regulators ap- 
pointed to carry it into effect! He 
could hardly contain himself for joy ; 
for now, whatever extreme his pitiless 
malignity might choose to indulge itself 
in, he had no fear of after-claps or 
questioning. The meeting had been 
a mere form at any rate. But these 
“ formalities” are all-powerful every- 
where ; and unsettled and elementary as 
was the condition of society here, this 
ruffian leader of ruffians felt the ne- 
cessity of acting under their sanction, 
though he himself had dictated it. He 
would and could have consummated his 
purposes without it; but the faint life 
of conscience within him—by a species 
of logic peculiar to itself—felt relieved 
of the grievous responsibility of such a 
crime, in the sense of participating with 
so many others. Many a man has 
= to the devil in a crowd, who would 

ave been horrified at undertaking the 
journey alone 

It was the\third day after this meet- 
ing. Jack, during all these persecu- 
tions, had deported himself with the 
most stolid indifference. Avoiding all 
intercourse with the settlers, he had 
continued to hunt with even more assi- 
duity than usual, and was in a great 
measure iguorant of the unenviable 
notoriety he was enjoying. He hag 
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heard something of the charge with 
which his character had been assailed, 
but attributed them all to the jealous 
enmity he had incurred at the shooting 
match. He could understand perfectly 
how one man could hate another who 
had beat him in shooting, and thought 
it natural enough; but he could not 
understand how that hatred might be 
meanly and desperately vindictive, and 
therefore gave himself no uneasiness 
about it. He was only anxious that his 
wife should not hear and be annoyed 
by any of these things, and preserved 
his usual cheerfulness of demeanor. 
He had just returned from hunting, 
and laying aside his accoutrements, 
yartook of the simple meal her neat 
Goutewtie ; had prepared for him ; then 
stistchinds Meandl? upon the buffalo robe 
on the floor, romped with his two rosy- 
cheeked boys, who rolled over his great 
body, and gamboled and screamed in 
riotous joy around him; but mother 
wanted some water from the branch, 
and the frolic must be given over while 
Jack would go and bring it. So jump- 
ing up, he left the little-folk pouting 
wilfully as they looked after him from 
the door, and started. The stream was 
only about a hundred yards from the 
house, and the path leading to it was 
through a dense high thicket. It was 
against Jack’s religion ever to leave 
his house without his gun; but the 
wife, whom he loved above all the uni- 
verse of sentiment and everything else, 
was in a hurry for the water, and the 
distance was so short,—so he sprang 
gaily out with the vessel in his hand, 
leaving the rifle behind. The water 
had been dipped up, and he was return- 
ing along the narrow path closely bor- 
dered by brush, when he felt a light tap 
on each shoulder,and his career strange- 
ly impeded. He had just time to per- 
ceive that a lasso had been thrown over 
him, which would confine his arms, 
when he saw himself suddenly sur- 
rounded, and was rushed upon by a 
number of men. He instantly recog- 
nized the voice of Hinch, shouting, 
“Down with him! Drag him down !” 
as the men who had hold of the lasso 
about his body jerked at it violently 
in the effort to throw him” All his tre- 
mendous strength was put forth in one 
convulsive effort, which would have 
freed him, but that the infernal noose 
had fallen true, and bound his arms. 
As it was, he dragged the six stout 
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men who held it after his frantic bounds 
nearly to his own door, before he was 
| ea and then it was by a hea 

low dealt him over the head with the 
butt of a gun. The last objects which 
met his eye as he sank down, were the 
horrified faces of his two children and 
wife looking out upon him ! 

The blow deprived him of his senses 
for some time, and when he recovered 
he found himself half stripped, and 
lashed to a tree a short distance from 
his honse,—Hinch in front of him, with 
a knotted rope in his hand, his wife on 
the ground, wailing and clinging with 
piteous entreaty round the monster’s 
knees, his children weeping by her, and 
outside this group a circle of men with 
guns in their hands. That fearful 
awakening was a new birth to Jack 
Long ! His eye took in everything at 
one glance. A shudder, like that of an 
oak rifting to its core, sprang along his 
nerves, and seemed to pass out at his 
feet and through his fingers, leaving 
him as rigid as marble; and when the 
blows of the hideous mocking devil be- 
fore him feil upon his white flesh, mak- 
ing it welt in purple ridges, or spout 
dull black currents, he felt them no 
more than the dead lintel of his door 
would have done; and the agony of 
that poor wife shrilling a frantic echo 
to every harsh slashing sound, seemed 
to have no more effect upon his ear than 
it had upon the tree above them, which 
shook its green leaves to the self-same 
cadence they had held yesterday in the 
breeze. His wide-open eyes were 
glancing calmly and scrutinizingly into 
the faces of the men who stood’around 
—those features are never to be for- 
gotten !—for while Hinch lays on the 
stripes with all his furious strength, 
blaspheming as they fall, that glance 
dwells on each face with a cold, keen, 
searching intensity, as if it marked 
them to be remembered in hell! The 
man’s air was awful—so concentrated 
—so still—so enduring! He never 
spoke, or groaned, or writhed—but 
those intense eyes of his !—the wretches 
couldn’t stand them, and began to shuf- 
fle and get behind each other. But it 
was too late; he had them all—ten 
men! They were registered. 

We will drop the curtain over this 
horrible scene. Suffice it to say, that 
after lashing him until he fainted, the 
Regulators left him; telling his wife, 
that if they were not out of the country: 
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in ten days he should be shot. He did 
go within the specified time ; and, as it 
was said, returned with his family to 
Arkansas, where his wife’s father lived. 
The incident was soon forgotten in 
Shelby county amidst the constant re- 
currence of similar scenes. 

About four months after this affair, in 
company with an adventurous friend, I 
was traversing Western Texas. Our 
objects were to see the country, and 
amuse ourselves in hunting for a time 
over any district we found well adapted 
for a particular sport—as for bear- 
hunting, deer-hunting, buffalo-hunting, 
&c. Either of these animals is to be 
found in greaterabundance, and of course 
ae to greater advantage in pecu- 
iar regions ; and as we were anxious to 
make ourselves familiar with all the 
modes of life in the country, we made it 
a point in passing through to stop 
wherever the promise of anything spe- 
cially interesting offered itself. Prairies, 
timber and water were better distributed 
in Shelby than any county we had 

sed through—the timber predominat- 
ing over the prairie, though interlaid 
by it in every direction. This diversity 
of surface attracted a greater variety 
and quantity of game, as well as afford- 
ed more perfect iacilities to the sports- 
man. Indeed it struck us as a perfect 
Hunter’s Paradise ; and my friend hap- 
ning to remember a man of some 
wealth, who had removed from his na- 
tive county, and settled, as he had un- 
derstood, in Shelby, we inquired for him, 
and very readily found him. 

Whatever else may be said or thuught 
of the Texans, they are unquestionably 
most generously hospitable. We were 
frankly and kindly received, and horses, 
servants, guns, dogs, and whatever else 
was necessary to ensure our enjoyment 
of the sports of the country, as well as the 
time of our host himself, were forthwith 
at our disposal, and we were soon, to 
our hearts’ content, engaged in every 
character of exciting chase. 

One day we had all turned out for a 
deer-drive. This hunt, in which dogs 
are used for driving the game out of the 
timber, scatters the hunters very much ; 
they are stationed at the different 
“stands,” which are sometimes miles 
apart, to watch for the deer passing out; 
for this reason the party seldom gets 
together again until night. We divided 
in the morning, and skirted up opposite 
sides of a wide belt of bottom timber, 
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while the “drivers” and dogs penetrated 
it, to rouse the deer, which ran out on 
either side by the stands, which were 
known to the hunters. We were un- 
ustally successful, and returned to a 
late dinner at our host’s, the planter’s 
house. By dusk all had come in, ex- 
cept my friend, whose name was Henry, 
and a man named Stoner, one of the 
neighbors, who had joined our hunt. 
Dinner was ready, and we sat down to 
it, supposing they would be in, in a few 
moments. ‘The meal was nearly over, 
when Henry, who was a gay, voluble 
fellow, came bustling into the room, 
and, with a slightly flurried manner, ad- 
dressed our host :—* Squire, this is a 
strange country of yours! Do you let 
crazy people range it with guns in their 
‘ius Soy 


Why ? 


“Not when we know it. j 
You look 


What about crazy people ? 
excited.” 

“Well, I think I’ve had enough to 
make me feel a little curious.” 

“ What is it? What is it ?” exclaim- 
ed everybody, eagerly. 

“Why, I have met with either the 
Old Harry himself—a ghost—or a mad- 
man ;—and which it is, I am confound- 
edly puzzled to tell!” 

“Where? How ?” 

He threw himself into a chair, wiped 
the pefspiration from his forehead, and 
continued :—* You know, Stoner and 
myself, when we parted from you al! this 
morning, took up the right-hand side of 
the bottom timber. Well, Stoner ac- 
companied me to my ‘stand,’ where 
we parted; he to go on to his; and I 
have seen nothing of him since. Soon 
after he left me, a deer passed out—I 
shot it—wounded it—and jumped on my 
horse to pursue it. The deer had stag- 
gered at my fire, but was not so badfy 
wounded as I supposed, and led me off 
until it saddenly occurred to me that I 
might get lost, and I reined up; but I 
soon found that this sober second-thought 
had come too late, and that I was al- 
ready out of my latitude. I wandere? 
about nearly all day, though taking care 
not to go very far in any one direction, 
before I came across anything which 
promised tosct me right again. I at 
last came upon a wagon trail, and felt 
relieved, for I knew it must take me to 
some point where I could get informa- 
tion. The trail was narrow, leading 
through scrubby thickets; and I was 
riding along slowly, looking down, in 
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the hope of detecting the tracks of some 
of your horses, when the violent shying of 
my horse caused me to raise my eyes. 
And, by George! it was enough to have 
‘stampeded’ a regiment of horse! On 
the left of the trail stood a very tall 
skeleton-like figure, dressed in skins ; 
one foot advanced, as if he had stopped 
in the act of stepping across it, and a 
long heavy gun, just swinging down to 
the level, bearing on me. Of course, 
my heart leaped into my throat, and my 
flesh shrank and crept. Before I could 
think of raising my gun, my eyes met 
those of this strange figure; and such 
eyes! Surprise at their cold, unnatu- 
ral expression, suspended my action; 
burning with a chill singular brilliancy, 
in deep-sunken sockets, they looked as 
if they never had winked. Dwelling 
steadily upon my face for a moment, they 
seemed to be satisfied, and the gun was 
slowly thrown back upon his shoulders ; 
and placking at a long grisly beard, 
with an impatient gesture of his bony 
hands, the figure made a_ stride 
across the trail, and without speaking a 
word plunged into the thicket. I was 
so confounded by this curious dumb- 
show, that he was nearly concealed in 
the brush before I found my tongue to 
shout to him to stop; but he kept on, 
not even turning his head. I was pro- 
voked, and spurred my horse in after 
him, as far as I could penetrate, but he 
kept on, and I lost sight of him in a 
moment, and whether he can talk at all 
or not, is more than I can tell !” 

“ Did you look at his feet, Henry ?” 
interrupted one of the party. “I ex- 
pect it was old—” 

“ Never mind what you expect—hear 
me out,” he continued. “I followed 
the trail, which wound about, it seemed 
to me, towards all the points of the 
compass, for an hour or more ; when at 
last it led me out into a prairie, which 
I thought I recognized. I stopped, and 
was looking around to make out the 
landmarks, when a horse with a saddle 
on burst from the woods behind me, 
and tore off across the prairie, as if he 
too had seen the devil.” 

“ What color was he?” exclaimed 
half-a-dozen voices in a breath. 

“ He was too far off for me to distin- 
guish more than that he was a dark 
horse—say about as much so as mine. 
I could distinguish the pummel of the 
saddle and the stirrups flying !” 

“Stoner’s horse was a dark bay,” 
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was buzzed around the table in low 
tones, every one looking seriously in 
his neighbor’s face. 

“Yes!” said the Squire, rising and 
stepping uneasily to the window. “ Sto- 
ner’s horse was a good deal like yours ; 
he must have got away from him, and 
that is what detains him. But then 
the nag was a very kind creature, and 
well trained. I wonder it should have 
behaved so !” 

“Don’t believe ‘bay’ would have 
done it, Squire,” said one of the men. 
“Something’s gone wrong, I think! 
Was the bridle down, Mr. Henry ?” 

“Tt was too far off for me to tell. I 
followed in the direction the horse took, 
and soon found myself here, and expect- 
ed to find it here too!” 

“No! Stoner’s is beyond here,” said 
the Squire. “That wagon trail you 
were turning and twisting about in, is 
a road I had opened to a number of 
board-trees we cut and rived out there ; 
you might have followed it for hours 
and not been more than a mile or so from 
the place you started from. That ghost 
of yours, by-the-way, may be some 
crazy fellow, who has wandered off into 
these parts, with mischief in him! 
Did you hear no gun ?” 

“] thought I did—about an hour af- 
ter parting with that man, or devil, or 
whatever he was—but the sound was 
so faint and distant, that, for fear I 
might be mistaken, I did not go to it; 
and the road had turned so frequently, 
I could not tell whether it was in the 
direction he went off or not.” 

Here the “ driver” interposed, saying 
that he had heard a rifle about that 
time on the right, but supposing it to 
be Henry or Stoner, he thought noth- 
ing of it. And a half-laughing discus- 
sion followed as to the probable charac- 
ter of the wood-ghost Henry had report- 
ed of—some asserting that he was 
quizzing us—for these men were too 
much accustomed to the exigences of 
a hunter’s life to be for more than a 
moment seriously affected by the cir- 
cumstance of Stoner’s non-arrival. In 
the midst of this, a horse’s feet were 
heard galloping up to the door, and a 
loud “ Hilloa!” followed. The Squire 
rose hastily and went out. In a mo- 
ment after he entered, looking pale and 
excited. 

“Tom Dix (one of Stoner’s neigh- 
bors) says that his horse has come 
home without a rider, the reins upon its 
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neck, and a clot of blood upon the pum- 
mel of the saddle! Boys! he’s 


shot! Just as I suspected from the 
first !” 

Everybody rose at this announce- 
ment—looking in the face of him oppo- 
site with a blank pallid stare. 

“The c man!” ejaculated sev- 
eral. “ !"_“ Very mysterious 


business !” said others. 

“Ttell you what,” said the Squire 
after a pause, “ has struck me from the 
first. tis that this strange-looking fel- 
low Henry saw, mistook him for Stoner, 
until he looked into his face, for Hen- 
ry’s horse and general appearance are 
not unlike his,—and ce he found 
that he was wrong, got out of the way 
and went on till he met Stoner himself, 
and has shot him !” 

“No doubt of it!” said several. 

“ But it’s a very mysterious affair,” 
continued he—*I know of no such 
looking man in this region as Henry 
describes; but at any rate he will be 
hunted down to-morrow, for Stoner was 
one of the Regulators, and Hinch is a 
perfect blood-hound! He can hardly 
escape him—crazy or not crazy!” 

This seemed to be the most satisfac- 
tory solution of the difficulty, and as it 
was too dark for us to do anything that 
night we resumed our seats to discuss 
over and over again these details ; while 
the Squire sent off a messenger sum- 
moning Hinch and the Regulators to 
be on the ground early in the morning! 

Before sun-rise in the morning, [inch 
arrived with six men. I was waked by 
his loud blustering and swearing. He 
was raving, as I afterwards under- 
stood, about Henry; calling his story 
about the meeting with the remarkable 

rsonage—all humbug—and asserting 

is belief that if a murder had been 
committed, Henry was itsauthor. Our 
host quieted him in some way, and 
when we came out to join them he 
greeted us with a snarling sort of 
civility. He was a thick-set, broad- 
shouldered, burly-looking wretch, with 
blood-shot eyes, and face béaring all 
the marks of riotous debauchery! Our 
search was for several hours entirely 
unsuccessful, until Henry by accident 
found the place where he had encoun- 
tered the Bearded Ghost, as some one 
christened him. Here one of the keen- 
eyed hunters found the traces of a large 
moccassined foot. These were pur- 
sued for several miles and lost, but on 
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spreading our line and continuing the 
same general course for some distance 
farther, we at last found indeed the 
body of Stoner! It had been so much 
mutilated by the wolves and ravens that 
little examination was made of the 
bones. We gathered them together to 
carry taem home to his family, and in 
doing this I noticed the fracture of a 
bullet through the back of the skull. 
It had been strip bare of flesh, and 
both eyes plucked out by the birds, and 
was too shocking an object for close ex- 
amination. But what puzzled all par- 
ties most was the discovery, a short 
distance off, of the trail of a shod horse. 
Now, there was perhaps not a horse in 
Shelby county that wore shoes, and 
cert-inly not one in our party. Shoe- 
ing). never thought of, being unneces- 
sary wuere there are no stones. This 
was as perfect a pozer as even Henry's 
story, and threw yet a greater air of 
inexplicability around the affair! It 
was thought that this track might be 
easily traced to any distance—but after 
worrying about it for several days, it 
was given up in despair, and the Regu- 
lators, fatigued and disheartened, scat- 
tered for their respective homes. 

But one of their number never 
reached his. Being missed for two 
days, there was a general turn-out to 
look for him; and as had been the 
case with Stoner, his body was found 
torn to pieces by the wolves. The re- 
port was, that he too had been shot 
through the back of the head. 

These murders, and the singular cir- 
cumstances accompanying them, cre- 
ated great sensation. Hinch and his 
troops scoured the country in every 
direction, arresting and lynching sus- 
picious persons, as they called them. 
One poor inoffensive fellow they hung 
and cut down four or five times, to 
make him confess; but nothing was 
elicited ; and they left him with barely 
a spark of life. 

That evening, as they were return- 
ing to their head-quarters at the store, 
one of them named, Winter, missed a 
portion of his horse furniture, which 
had become accidentally detached. He 
said he had observed it in its plece a 
mile back,—that he would return to get 
it, and rejoin them at the store, by the 
time they should be ready to commence 
the spree they had determined on 
going into that night. He left them, 
and never returned. They soon got 
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drunk, and did not particularly notice 


his absence until some time the next 
day, when his family, alarmed by the 
return of his horse with an empty 
saddle, sent to inquire after him. 
This sort of inquiries had come to be 
so significant of late, that they were 
instantly sobered, and mounting, rode 
back on their trail. Very soon a 
swarm of buzzards and wolves, near a 
line of thicket ahead, designated the 
whereabouts of the object of their 
search; and there they found his 
fleshless bones scattered on every side. 
They were appalled. The reddest-bloat- 
ed cheek among them blanched! It 
was terrible! They seemed to be 
doomed! ‘Three of their number dead 
and torn to pieces within tendays; and 
yet not the slightest clue to the relent- 
less and invisible foe, but that ghostly 
story of Henry’s, and the tracks which 
only served to tantalize them! It must 
be some dread supernatural visitation 
of their hideous crimes! They shivered, 
while the great drops started from their 
foreheads, and without thinking of look- 
ing for any trail, or even gathering up 
the bones, they started back at full 
speed, spreading the alarm everywhere. 
The excitement now became universal 
and tremendous. Nearly the whole 
country turned out for the purpose of 
unravelling this alarming mystery ; and 
the superstitious frenzy was in no small 
degree heightened by the report, that this 
man had been shot in the same way as 
the others,—in the back of the head! 
These incidents were all so wnac- 
countable, that I own I felt no little 
sympathy with the popular association 
of a supernatural agency in their per- 
petration. Henry laughed at all this, 
but insisted that it was a maniac; and 
to account for the peculiar dexterity of 
his escapes and whole management, re- 
lated many anecdotes of the proverbial 
cunning of madmen. The wildest, 
most absurd, and ineredible stories 
were now afloat among the people con- 
cerning this deedly and subtle foe of 
the Regulators; for it was now uni- 
versally believed and remarked, that it 
was against them alone that his enmity 
was directed. The story of Henry was 
greatly improved upon and added to ; 
and, as some reports had it, the Mad- 
man,—as others, the Bearded Ghost, 
was seen in half a dozen places at the 
same time ;—now on foot, stalking with 
enormous strides across some open 
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glade from thicket to thicket—passing 
out of sight again before the observer 
could recover from his surprise ;—then 
mounted, he was seen flying like the 
shadow of a summer cloud over the 
prairies, or beneath the gloom of forests, 
always haggard and lean, dressed in 
skins with the hair on, and that long, 
heavy, terrible rifle on his shoulder! [ 
noticed that there was only one class of 
men who ventured to assert that they 
had actually seen with their own eyes 
these wonderful sights, and that was 
constituted of those who either had 
suffered, or from their characters and 
pursuits, were most likely to suffer per- 
secution from the Regulators—the class 
of hunter emigrants. These men were 
most industrious in embellishing all the 
circumstances of character, feats, and 
relentless hatred to the Regulators, as 
highly as the excited credulity of the 
public would bear. They never saw 
him except in the vicinity ef the homes 
of some one of these hated tyrants! 
In their versions this being was forever 
hovering around them, waiting the 
moment to strike while they were 
alone and far from any help. 

They carried this thing so far as to 
attract attention to it,and arouse in the 
cunning mind of Hinch the same sus- 
picion which had occurred to Henry 
and myself, namely, that all this was 
the result of a profoundly acute and 
thoroughly organized scheme of this 
class, headed by some man of peculiar 
personalities and consummate skill, 
with the object of exterminating or 
driving off the Regulators. It seemed 
impossible, that, without collusion 
with many others, the murderer should 
have been able to so baffle all pur- 
suit. Hinch and his band had been 
thoroughly cowed and awed; but the 
moment this idea occurred to them, the 
reaction of their base fears was savage 
exultation. Here was something tan- 
gible; their open and united force could 
easily exterminate an enemy who had 
acknowledged their weakness in resort- 
ing to secret combination and assassi- 
nation from “the bush!” They forth- 
with proclaimed “ war to the knife,” 
with the whole class; and during the 
next week several outrages, so revolt- 
ing that I will not detail them, were 
perpetrated upon these men in different 
parts of the county; and the fact that, 
during this general tumult, nothing 
more was seen or heard of the mysteri- 
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ous Rifleman, encou them with 

the belief that they had succeeded in 
tting rid of him through the intimi- 
tion of his confederates. 

They had now been for nearly a 
fortnight in the saddle—had glutted 
themselves with vengeance, and, as 
they conceived, broken down this dan- 
gerous conspiracy against their power; 
and if they had not succeeded in de- 
tecting and punishing, had at least 
frightened off their singular foe. ‘They 
now concluded they might safely dis- 
band, ‘That day, after they separated, 
one of their number, named Rees—al- 
most as bad and savage a man as 
Hinch himself—was riding past a 
thicket, in sight of his own house, 
when he was shot from it. His ne- 

roes heard the gun, and seeing his 
orse galloping up to the house rider- 
less and snorting wildly, they ran down, 
and found him stretched in the road 
dead. He was shot in the eye, and the 
ball passed out at the back of his head. 

When Hinch heard this, he turned 
perfectly livid, his knees smote together, 
and with a horrible oath, he exclaimed, 
“It’s Jack Long, or his ghost, by G—! 
come back for vengeance!” It was 
now perceived, for the first time, that 
all the men had been shot through the 
eye, instead of in the back of the head, 
where the ball had only passed out 
after entering at the socket. The 
other heads had been too unpleasantly 
mutilated for examination, and this fact 


had not been before observed. Of 


course, everybody was satisfied now, 
that this terrible being was in one way 
or another identified with Jack Long; 
for the notoriety of his favorite mark 
and his matchless skill instantly occur- 
red to all, as accounting for much that 
was unaccountable in these occur- 
rences. This produced a great change 
in public feeling. The better sort be- 
gan to conceive that they understood 
the whole matter. The lynching Jack 
had received was fresh in their memo- 
ries, and they supposed that its severity 
had shaken his mental balance and 
made him a monomaniac, and that the 
disease had endowed him with the mar- 
vellous cunning—the staunch, murder- 
ous hate—and the unnatural appear- 
ance, which had created such sensa- 
tion. They could not understand how 
a being so simple-hearted and sluggish 
as he was reputed to have been, could 
have been roused or stung to such 


deeds by the mere depth and power of 
his natural passions. But monomaniac 
or not, such a vengeance, and the dar- 
ing conduct of the whole affair, were 
very imposing to their associations and 
prepossessions, and they sympathized 
heartily with him. It was only while 
the general uncertainty left every man 
in doubt whether his own person might 
not be next the object of this murderous 
aim, that the public were disposed to 
back the Rangers in whatever violent 
measures they might choose to resort to, 
to drag the secret to light, and the act- 
or to punishment; but now that it was 
apparent his whole hate was levelled 
against the Rangers, and all that un- 
certainty was confined to them, be he 
devil, ghost, madman, or Jack Long, 
the public had no intention of interter- 
ing again. It was a personal issue be- 
tween him and them—they might set- 
tle it between themselves! Indeed, 
men felt in their inmost hearts that 
every man of the ten engaged in the 
lynching of Jack Long deserved a doz- 
en times over to be shot ; and now they 
looked on coolly, rather enjoying the 
thing, and earnestly hoping that Jack 
might have the best of it. 

And of this there seemed to be a 
strong probability; for the Regulators 
made only one more attempt to get to- 
gether; but another oi their number 
being killed on his way to the rendez- 
vous, his body bearing that well known 
and fearful signature of skill, the re- 
maining five, perfectly unnerved and 
overwhelmed with terror, retreated to 
their houses, and searcely dared for 
several weeks to put their heads out- 
side their own doors. 

The class to which Jack had belong- 
ed, at least those of them who had man- 
aged to keep a footing during the re- 
lentless proscription of the Regulators, 
now began to look up, and hinted that 
they had known of Jack's return from 
the time of Stoner’s murder, and had 
aided and abetted his purposes in every 
way in their power; furnishing him 
with fresh horses when the noble ani- 
mal he rode back from the States be- 
came fatigued; assisting his flights 
and concealments, and furnishing him 
with information, as well as spreading 
the exaggerated stories about him. One 
bluff old fellow remarked : 

“ You are fools who talk about Jack’s 
being crazy! He’s as calm and cold 
as a frosty morning up in old Kentuck; 
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and his head’sas clearasabell! He’s 
just got his Indian-fightin’ and Tory- 
hatin’ blood waked up in him by them 
stripes! That’s a blood you know 
that’s dangersomer than a catamount 
when it once gets riz !” 

Jack was now frequently seen, but it 
was known that his work was only 
half done, and that he meant to finish 
it, and he was regarded with great cu- 
riosity and awe. ‘The five wretched 
men were entirely unstrung and panic- 
stricken. They made no attempt at 
retaliation, but all their hopes seemed 
to lie in the effort to get out of his 
reach. That long, heavy rifle haunted 
them day and night. They saw its 
dark muzzle bearing on them from 


every bush, and through the chinks of 


their own cabins! 

One of them, named White, who 
was an inveterate toper, with all his 
terror could not resist his inclination for 
liquor, and after a confinement in his 
house of nearly three weeks, deter- 
mined to risk all and go to the store and 
buy hima barrel. He went in a covered 
wagon, driven by a negro, while he lay 
stretched on the bottom in the straw. 
‘The barrel of liquor was obtained—he 
got into the wagon—lay down beside it, 
and started for home. All the way he 
never raised his head until, near the 
mouth of his lane,a log had been placed 
on the side of the road which tilted up 
the wagon in passing over it, so as to 
roll the barrel on him. He forgot his 
caution, and sprang up with his head 
out of the cover to curse the boy for his 
carelessness, and at that moment a rifle 
Was discharged, lle fell back dead— 
shot through the eye! The boy said 
that his master suddenly cut short his 
oaths. and exclaimed, “ There he is !"— 
at the moment the gun fired. He saw 
a tall man with a beard hanging down 
on his breast and dressed in skins, 
walking off through the brush with his 
rifle on his shoulder 

The next man, named Garnet, about 
two weeks after this, got up one morn- 
ing about sun-rise, and in his shirt 
sleeves stepped to his door and threw 
it open to breathe the fresh air. He 
was rubbing his eyes, being about half 
asleep; and when he got “them fairly 
open, there stood the gaunt avenger be- 
side a tree in the yz ard—the fatal rifle 
levelled, and waiting till his vietim 
should see him distinctly. He did see 
him—but it was with his last look! 
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The bullet went crashing through his 
brain too! Long is said to have told 
one of his frie that he never in a 
single instance shot one of these men 
till he was certain the man saw and re- 
cognized him fully. 

All were gone now but Hinch and 
the two youngest men of the party, 
Williams and “Davis. The two latter 
were permitted to escape. Whether it 
was from relenting on the part of the 
dread avenger,—or that he had observed 
some trifling thing in their demeanor 
on the occasion of the outrage he was 
thus punishing, which recommended 
them to mercy, now that his resentment 
had so deeply “drank of the bitter delight 
of atonement,—or that in his anxiety to 
secure Hinch, he confined his efforts 
and watchfulnecs to him alone—I do 
not know. They made a forced and 
secret sale of their property, and cleared 
out during the night. But it was for 
Hinch he had with passionless calcula- 
tion reserved the most inconceivable 
torture. He had passed him by all this 
time, while one after the other he 
struck down the tools and companions 
of his crimes. He doomed him to see 
them falling around him with the cer- 
tain knowledge that the avenging hate 
which slew them burned with ten-fold 
intensity for his life—that it must and 
would haye it! But when would the 
claim be made? Should he be the 
nextone? No! Thenextone? No! 
But then each succeeding death, so sure 
to take one of their number, drove 
away every sophistry of hope, and real- 
ized to him in‘bare and sterner horror 
that his own fate was as fixed ag 
theirs. As each one fell away the cir- 

cle of doom narrow ed—slowly, steadily 
closing in about him. Soon there 
would be no one left but him! How 
could he cal! an hourhisown? When 
could he feel safe? That relentless 
subtlety had baffled them ali! One, 
two, three, four, five, six, seven, strong 
men had all gone down before that fear- 
ful rife—+ one of them shot through 
God of Heaven!—and the 
sharp agony ould spangle keen points 
of burning ‘light through his brain, as if 
the ball were already bursting through 
a socket! “I too must be shot through 
the eve!” Horror! It was worse than 
ten thousand deaths, and he died them 
in lingering tortures told over day by 
day. 

From the time of 


the eye! 


Rees’s death he 
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looked a changed and stricken man. 
In a few weeks he had lost a great deal 
of flesh, and became piteously haggard 
—his eyes and gait and voice were al) 
humble. His turbulent and fierce ani- 
mality faded before the harrowing sus- 
pense of this fear. The bully and mur- 
derous ruffian trembled at the rustling 
of a leaf. His own imagination be- 
came his hell—and hungry remorse 
grew stronger and stronger with feast- 
ing at his heart! He never left his 
house for weeks, until the escape of 
Williams and Davis inspired him with 
some hope. He procured a fine horse, 
and set off one dark night for the Red 
River! Everybody regretted his escape 
—for men had looked in quiet expecta- 
tion upon the progress of this aflair, 
and in strong faith that the sense of 
wild border justice would be gratified in 
seeing this stern, righteous and unpar- 
aleled vengeance consummated by the 
fall of Hinch—the monster instigator 
and chief actor in all the grievous out- 
rages which had roused the simple- 
hearted Long into a demon-executioner 
of doom. 

Hinch reached the bank of the Red 
River—sprang from his foaming and ex- 
hausted horse, after looking cautiously 
around—and threw himself upon the 

s to wait for a steamboat. In two 
aed he heard one pufting down the 
stream, and saw the white wreaths of 
steam curling up behind the trees. 
How his heart bounded! Freedom, 
hope, and life!—once more sprang 
through his shrivelled veins and to his 
lips. He signalled the vessel; she 
rounded to and lowered her yawl. His 
pulse bounded high, and he gazed with 
absorbing eagerness at the crew as they 
pulled lustily towards the shore. A 
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click—behind him! He turned, with a 
shudder, and THERE HE was! That 


long rifle was bearing straight upon 
him—those cold eyes dwelt steadily 
upon him for a moment—and crash! 
all was for ever blackness to Hinch the 
Regulator! The men who witnessed 
this singular scene landed, and found 
him shot through the eye; and saw the 
murderer galloping swiftly away over 
the plain seabtceie out from the top of 
the bank! And so the vengeance was 
consummated, and the stern hunter had 
wiped out with much blood the stain of 
stripes on his free limbs; and could 
now do, what I was told he had never 
done since the night of those fatal and 
fatally expiated stripes, look his wife 
again in the eyes, and receive her form 
to rest again upon his breast. 

It was an awful deed. In view of all 
its circumstances, the provocation, the 
character of Long, the deranging in- 
fluence of the outrage upon his brain, 
though no other indication appeared of 
impaired sanity—the mind is lost in un- 
certainty as to the judgment which 
should be passed upon it. He did not 
remain in Shelby county; but in what 
direction he had intended to go after re- 
turning to Arkansas for his wife and 
children, I could never hear. He is 
probably living now his old quiet and 
good-natured life in the heart of the 
green wilderness ; and it is as likely as 
not that one of those two chubby boys 
who rolled with him about the floor of 
his log-cabin on that memorable night 
of which I have above simply related 
the events and the consequences, will 
some of these days come to Washing- 
ton from congressional districts beyond 
the Rocky Mountains. 
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Mr. Watker, Senator from Missis- 
sippi, was born in 1801, at Northum- 
berland, on the river Susquehanna, in 
the State of Pennsylvania. His father, 
who was a native of Carlisle, in the 
same State, served faithfully as a sol- 
dier of the Revolution, and afterwards 
held the stations of President Judge, 
and of the High Court of Errors and 
Appeals, and also of the District Court 
of the United States in the State of 
Pennsylvania. The two first offices he 
held by successive appointments from 
Governors M’Kean and Snyder, and 
the last from President Monroe. His 
mother, who was also a native of Penn- 
sylvania, was a sister of the late 
Thomas Duncan, so distinguished as 
one of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court of that State. Mr. Waltker’s 
parents were both eminent for piety 
and worth, and great pains were taken 
by both in the education and moral 
training of their son. His father was 
distinguished for talents and learning ; 
he was greatly beloved by the people 
of Pennsylvania, and many new town- 
ships of that State were called by his 
name. Having been trained for col- 
lege at Bedford, Pennsylvania, by that 
learned divine, James R. W ileon, Mr. 
Walker was sent to the University of 
Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, where 
he graduated in August, 1819, with the 
first honor of his class, unrivaled and 
undivided. His parents being anxious 
to continue to him the advantages of 
moral and religious training, he spent 
his collegiate years in the family of that 
eminent scholar and divine, the Rev. Dr. 
Samuel B. Wylie. Mr. Walker’s class 
was very numerous, containing, among 
other graduates, a celebrated divine, a 
distinguished member of Congress, an 
able and learned professor, and an emi- 
nent member of the cabinet of Mr. 
Van Buren. On leaving college, Mr. 
Walker settled at Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, and was admitted to the bar in 
the fall of 1821. In 1822, being then 
twenty-one years of age, he was ap- 
pointed a member of the Democratic 
Committee, and in June, 1823, in the 
great struggle for Governor of Penn- 
sylvania between the Federal and De- 
mocratic parties, he was appointed 
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Chairman of the Committee of Demo- 
cratic young men of Pittsburg, and 
wrote their address so extensively cir- 
culated in that canvass. In October, 
1823, he, together with several other 
young Republicans, signed a call for a 
meeting of the Democratic citizens of 
the city of Pittsburg and county of 
Alleghany, for the purpose of nominat- 
ing General Andrew Jackson for the 
Presidency of the United States. This 
meeting, which was very numerous, 
assembled at Pittsburg in November, 
1823, and the resolutions offered by 
him, nominating General Jackson for 
the Presidency, were unanimously 
adopted. These resolutions also pro- 
posed a convention of the Democrac 
of Pennsylvania to sustain that nomi- 
nation, and an address was then issued, 
written by Mr. Walker, appealin 
behalf of General Jackson to the Re 
publican party of the Union, and calling 
upon the party in Pennsylvania to send 
delegates to the State Convention, for 
the purpose of rendering General Jack- 
son the Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency of the United States. In 
pursuance of this early movement of 
Mr. Walker, the Democratic Conyen- 
tion of the State of Pennsylvania as- 
sembled at Harrisburg, on the 4th of 
March, 1824, and nominated General 
Jackson for the Presidency. The reso- 
lutions of fhat convention were offered 
by him, and to himalso was unanimous- 
ly assigned the task, which he performed, 
of preparing their address. In this 
conyention the nomination of De Witt 
Clintoa, for the Vice-Presidency, was 
strongly urged, but it was resisted by 
Mr. W ‘alker, on the ground of his op- 
sition to the administration of Mr. 
Madison; and the nomination of Mr. 
Calhoun for that office was warmly and 
successfully pressed by him, chiefly on 
the ground of his early, able, and suc- 
cessful advocacy of the last war. Thus 
at the early age of twenty-two, we find 
Mr. Walker the acknowledged leader 
of the Democracy of the great and an- 
cient commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
in the mighty moyement w hich ter- 
ar in the election of Andrew 
Jackson to the Presidency of the United 
States. 
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In April, 1824, Mr. Walker came 
on from the Harrisburg convention to 
Washington city, where he became 
acquainted with General Jackson, who 
wrote a letter to Judge Duncan of Penn- 
sylvania, from which we make the fol- 
lowing extract : 


“T need not say to you how much I was 
pleased with your young relative, Mr. 
Walker. He is certainly a young man of 
most extraordinary talents, and from all 
I hear from every quarter, he is as good 
and excellent, as he promises to be great 
and distinguished. I was informed before 
the receipt of your letter, that Mr. Walker 
was the author of the two addresses to 
which you refer in my favor, from Penn- 
sylvania, of November, 1823, and of 
March last. Of these addresses I am not 
a good judge, for they speak so much and 
favorably of me ; but al! my friends regard 
them as most able and eloquent, and think 
they have produced surprising effects, not 
only in your State, but throughout the 
Union. Certainly I cannot but feel most 
deeply grateful to Mr. Walker for his vin- 
dication of my fame and character ; but as 
regards the Presidency, it is my fixed de- 
termination most scrupulously to refrain 
from any interference, direct or indirect, 
in the contest.” 


In consequence of the active and 
efficient part taken by Mr. Walker in 
that great contest, the opposing party 
attempted to identify him and the whole 
movement with the Federal party, which 
elicited the facts stated in his defence 
in the following letter, which was pub- 
lished at that time, from the late Chief 
Justice Tilghman, himself a distin- 
guished Federalist, but a man eminent 
for learning, talents, truth and honor. 


September 28, 1824. 

“ Gentlemen—I knew well Robert J. 
Walker, when at our University, in 1819. 
He received its highest honor, then the 
salutatory; and I understood from the 
President, Dr. Beasly, that his pre-emi- 
nence in every branch was undisputed, 
although the class was one of the largest 
and most distinguished. I gave him oc- 
casional instruction, as a student at law, 
to which he found time from his literary 
pursuits at college to devote some atten- 
tion; and I then told his uncle, my learned 
associate on the bench (Judge Duncan), 
that his nephew would be one of the first 
men of the age. But what is better, his 
deportment at college, as to religion, 
morals, and good conduct, was most ex- 
emplary; and his father having a large 
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family to support from a small salary, my 
young friend, partly by his industry at col- 
lege, very shortly after refunded the whole 
of his boarding and tuition fees, advanced 
on loan by that eminent professor and 
divine, Samuel B. Wylie. I was on the 
bench when Mr. Walker made his first 
argument in the Supreme Court, in the 
case of Cooper, and remarked to my asso- 
ciates, that it was the ablest I ever heard 
delivered by any man of his age; in which 
they both concurred. I regret that my 
young friend has embarked in politics; but 
can say, that when a student here he was 
a Democrat, and somewhat enthusiastic as 
to popular rights, virtue, and intelligence. 
Knowing, however, the sincerity of his 
views, I trust he will never be found ad- 
vocating jacobinical doctrines, Great as 
Mr. Jefferson was, Washington is a finer 
model. From my ancient friendship for 
his father, who was no less distinguished 
as one of the youngest of the volunteer 
soldiers of the Revolution, than for his 
great ability as a judge, and than whoma 
better man and purer patriot never lived, 
as well as from my regard for his son, I 
could not withhold this reply to your com- 
munication. Yours, respectfully, 
Yu. TincHMAn, 

“To Messrs. Piers, [rwin, Cooper, and 
Wilkins.” 

At the same time, the Democratic 
Committee of Pittsburg and Allegany 
county published their address, from 
which we make the following extract : 


* Robert J. Walker is the son of the 
late Judge Walker, who was a Whig and 
soldier of the Revolution. He has always 
been a warm and decided Democrat. He 
was, as above stated, the author of the 
address published in December last, in 
favor of the hero of Orleans, a produc- 
tion which more than any other contribut- 
ed to rouse the people of the United 
States to a sense of their obligations to 
that distinguished patriot. He was, also, 
the author of the address of the Harris- 
burg Convention, which proclaimed to 
our sister States the voice of Pennsyl- 
vania, and gave to the friends of our 
veteran chief throughout the Union, a 
well-grounded hope of his election. Mr. 
Walker has done as much, if not more, 
than any other man in the Western 
country, to support the cause of Jackson 
and the people, and to baffle, counteract 
and expose the aristocracy of Allegany 
County.” 


In the spring of 1825, Mr. Walker 
was married to Miss Bache of Phila- 
delphia, the grand-daughter on one side 
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of Alexander J. Dallas, Secretary of 
the Treasury during the administration 
of Mr. Madison, and on the other side, 
the great grand-daughter of the illus- 
trious American philosopher and states- 
man, Benjamin Franklin. When Mr. 
Walker was about leaving Pittsburg 
for the South, the Hon. Charles Shaler, 
then one of the eminent judges of 
Pennsylvania, and now a distinguished 
member of the Bar of Pittsburg, and of 
the Democratic party, wrote a letter 
under date of the 12th of January, 1826, 
and heretofore published, in which he 
says :—*T’o Mr. Walker belongs the 
honor of the State address upon the 
eventful occasion which called it forth, 
and he certainly is entitled to the credit 
of having wielded his pen with greater 
strength, and, if I mistake not, with 
greater effect, than any other person in 
this State, who entered the lists in 
favor of General Jackson’s pretensions 
to the Presidency.” 

Karly in the spring of 1826, he 
moved to the State of Mississippi, 
where he took a most active and zealous 
part in favor of the election of General 
Jackson. In 1832, he warmly advo- 
cated his re-election to the Presidency, 
and sustained his Veto upon the Bank 
of the United States. 

In January, 1833, whilst he sustain- 
ed the States-Rights doctrines of the Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky resolutions of 1798 
and’99, he opposed the doctrine of Nullifi- 
cation. At that time he delivered an 
address in Natchez, which was pub- 
lished, in which he endeavored to show 
that Nullification was, as Mr. Jefferson 
had called it,a “natural right,” like 
that of revolution, and not a constitu- 
tionalremedy. In 1836, Charles Jared 
Ingersoll, the now — distinguished 
Democratic Representative in Congress 
from Philadelphia, paid a visit to the 
illustrious Madison, who discussed the 
subject of Nullification, and made the 
following remarks, which we here quote 
from Mr. Ingersoll’s publication in the 
Globe of the 12th of August, 1836 :— 
“He (Mr. Madison) spoke very freely 
of Nullification, which he altogether 
condemned, remarking that, Mr. Walk- 
er of the Senate, in a speech he had 
delivered on some occasion, was the 
first person who had given to the pub- 
lic what Mr. Madison considers the 
true view of Mr. Jefferson’s language 
on that subiect.” 


Notwithstanding the active and zeal- 


ous part M.. Walker had taken in poli- 
tics with the successful party, he uni- 
formly refused all offices and all nomi- 
nations for political stations, devoting 
himself with zeal and industry to the 
practice of the law in Mississippi and 
Louisiana, in both of which States his 
distinguished abilities as a lawyer were 
universally acknowledged. Such was 
his eminence as a lawyer in both of 
these States at that time, that he was 
recommended unanimously by the Le- 
gislature and bar of Mississippi, and by 
a large majority of the Legislature, and 
by very many of the bar of Louisiana, in 
preference to one of their own distin- 
guished citizens, for the seat for that 
circuit upon the bench of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, then about 
to be created by Congress. Gen. Jack- 
son, it was understood, had determined 
to offer him the appointment, but the 
bill failed to pass the two Houses of 
Congress. In 1834, Mr. Walker was 
nominated for the Senate of the United 
States by a Democratic convention of 
the several counties of the State of 
Mississippi, and the danger to his party 
being very great, he did not feel at lib- 
erty, notwithstanding his very Incrative 
practice, to decline the nomination. 
Governor Poindexter was then the Sen- 
ator from the State of Mississippi, hav- 
ing been elected to that station as a 
wartn friend of General Jackson ; whom 
he afterwards opposed and abandoned, 
carrying off with him a considerable 
portion of the Democracy of the State, 
of which for near a quarter of a century 
he had been one of the most distin- 
guished leaders. In this crisis, it be- 
came necessary to select as Mr. Poin- 
dexter’s opponent for the Senate, one 
eminent for his abilities as a political 
writer and public speaker, and with one 
voice Mr. Walker was selected as the 
man. After an ardent canvass, and 
many debates before the people, the Le- 
gislature convened in December, 1834, 
containing a large majority on joint bal- 
Jot in favor of Mr. Walker’s election ; 
but in the Senate, the Whigs had a ma- 
jority of one, and that body refused to 
go into the election of a Senator. In 
1835, after a most active canvass, in 
which Mr. Walker discussed the great 
political questions of the day, and de- 
fended the administration of General 
Jackson in every county of the State, 
the contest terminated in his favor. 
During the canvass, a report was cir- 
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culated on the re authority of a 
competitor of Mr. Walker, that General 
Jackson had declared that he had no 
confidence in Mr. Walker. This re- 
port was communicated to Gen. Jack- 
son by Col. Anthony Campbell, towhom 
the General immediately replied in his 
letter of the 29th of July, 1835, hereto- 
fore published, in which he contradicts 
this report as “the reverse of the truth,” 
and says: 

“IT have never spoken of Mr. 
Walker's character without expressing 
the high opinion that I entertain of his 
talents “at worth. To Mr. Ellis and 
General Hinds of Mississippi, and others 
of that State, as well as to Mr. Plum- 
mer himself, and to many others in 
Washington, I have repeatedly express- 
ed the regard and confidence | had for 
him, both personally and_ politically. 
And there is not an individual in Wash- 
ington, or elsewhere, with whom | have 
conversed on the subject of the promi- 
nent men of Mississippi, and I have 
conversed with many, who cannot bear 
witness, that I have uniformly regarded 
Mr. Walker as among the first in 
point of talents, attainments, and politi- 
cal integrity. 

“T have felt myself in some degree 
called upon after the attempt made by 
Mr. Poindexter in the Senate, to destroy 
his character at Washington, where he 
was not known, to speak of him as my 
information entitled me to do, for the 
purpose of counteracting the calumny 
to which I knew he was subjected, in 
consequence of the zeal and ability with 
which he supported my administration, 
as well as the personal friendship which 
he avowed for me at an earlier period. 


This consideration made me speak of 
I 


Mr. Walker oftener, probably, than I 
otherwise would, and always advanta- 
geously, to mark the confidence I re- 
posed in him, and the interest I felt in 
his vindication from the aspersions of 
his ealamniators. 
“Tam very respectfully yours, 
“ ANDREW JACKSON. 

“A. CampsBety, Esq., Natchez, Miss.” 


Mr. Walker’s triumph, both personal 
and political, in the canvass of 1835 was 
complete, and in January, 1836, he was 
elected to the Senate of the United 
States. During the same Session he 
opposed distribution and advocated the 
graduation and pre-emption system, in 
able speeches and a voluminous report. 





At the meeting of the Senate in Decem- 
ber, 1836, he was elected by the Demo- 
cratic Senators Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. In this ca- 
pacity he introduced the bill graduating 
the price of the public lands in favor 
of settlers and cultivators, which bill 
under his direction passed that body for 
several successive sessions, but was 
lost in the House. At the same time, 
he introduced the permanent prospec- 
tive pre-emption system, which subse- 
quently became the law of the land. 
On the 12th day of January, 1837, he 
introduced into the Senate his celebrat- 
ed resolution for the recognition of the 
Independence of Texas, the proceed- 
ings in regard to which, from their im- 
portance ard the weight of talents (as 
shown by the vote) with which he had 
to contend, including nearly all the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, we quote 
from the Senate Journal, pages 110, 
310, January 12, 1837. The following 
motion, submitted by Mr. Walker, was 
considered : 

“ Resolved, That the State of Texas 
having established and maintained an 
Independent Government, capable of 
performing those duties, foreign and 
domestic, which appertain to Indepen- 
dent Governments, and it appearing that 
there is no longer any reasonable pros- 
pect of the successful prosecution of the 
war by Mexico, against the said state, 
it is expedient and proper, and in con- 
formity with the laws of nations, and 
the practice of this Government in like 
cases, that the independent political ex- 
istence of said state be acknowledged 
by the government of the United States.” 
After an ardent debate of several days, 
conducted chiefly by Mr. Walker on be- 
half of Texas, the resolution was adopt- 
ed, ayes 23, noes 19,0n March, 1837, 
as follows; Those who voted in the 
affirmative are, Messrs. Bayard, Ben- 
ton, Black, Calhoun, Cuthbert, Ewing 
of Illinois, Fulton, Grundy, Hendricks, 
Linn, Moore, Martin, Niles, Parker, 
Preston, Rives, Robinson, Ruggles, 
Sevier, Spence, Strange, Walker, 
White. 

“Those who voted in the negative 
are: Messrs. Brown, Buchanan, Clay- 
ton, Davis, Hubbard, King of Ala., 
King of Ga., Knight, Morris, Nicholas, 
Norvall, Page, Prentiss, Swift, Tall- 
mage, Tipton, ‘Tomlinson, Wall, 
Wright.” Having thus succeeded after 
a long and doubtful struggle in intro- 
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ducing the Republic of Texas into the 
family of nations, the two Ministers 
from that nation addressed to him the 
following letter: 


* Texan Legation, Washington, 
‘© March 4th, 1837. 

« Dear Sin :—We will not do injustice 
to our feelings by attempting to express 
the gratitude which we so deeply feel for 
your noble exertions in the cause of Inde- 
pendent Texas. Nor will we offend you 
by more than alluding to that generous 
love of liberty, which dictated your early 
vindication of our claims to an imme- 
diate recognition by the Senate of the 


United States, and the enduring spirit of 


perseverance which, under so many diffi- 
culties and adverse influences, still pro- 
secuted the great object to its final ac- 
complishment. We have but one more 
favor to desire of you, that you will 
permit us to obtain your bust, in marble, 
to be placed in the Capitol of our nation, 
in order that our present and future 
population may be enabled to behold the 
image of one of her earliest and most 
ardent benefactors. 
“With the highest and most grateful 
consideration, we have the honor to be, 
* Yours, &c., 
* Mremucan Hunt, 
“Wa. H. Wuarron. 
* Hon. R. J. Walker.” 


To this letter, Mr. Walker replied as 
follows: 


“ Washington City, March 4th, 1837. 

“ GENTLEMEN :—I have received your 
communication of this date, requesting, 
on behalf of the Independent Republic 
of Texas, permission to have my bust 
taken, in marble, to be placed in the 
Capito! of your nation. In my own 
name, and for my poor services, I could 
never accept your proposition. It was as 
a representative of the wishes of the 
people of Mississippi, that I moved and 
advocated, in consonance with my own 
feelings and judgment, the recognition of 
your Independence. My humble name 
must soon be forgotten as connected with 
this or any other transaction; but may it 
long be remembered, that it was a Repre- 
sentative of the State of Mississippi, who, 
in the hour of your deepest gloom and 
danger, predicted your success, when not 
a voice in either House of Congress had 
been raised in your behalf, and who 
afierwards moved the resolution adopted 
by the American Senate, recognizing the 
Independence of Texas. For my State, 
then, and not for myself, in her name, 
and as one of her Senators, I accept your 
offer, Let me join you in congratulations 


upon the glorious ev: nt of the recognition 
of your National Independence, an event 
with which your names must ever be 
proudly associated as the future Frank- 
lins of Texas; for, I know, that without 
your aid and zealous coéperation, Texas 
must yet have remained unrecognized. I 
marked with many a rising hope and 
ebbing fear, your trembling solicitude, 
and I beheld the overflowing joy with 
which your bosoms throbbed, when my 
country first inscribed the name of Texas 
upon the roll of independent nations. It 
was done, and you have more than wit- 
nessed the birth of a new Republic, the 
only one worthy the name, except our 
own confederacy. Your Star is now 
beaming in all the brightness of new-born 
Liberty. The history of your struggle 
is a history of a series of actions of com- 
mingled valor and clemency, worthy your 
glorious parentage, unrivalled in moral 
sublimity, and which exalt and dignify the 
character of men. You are the child of 
our free institutions, the first-born of that 
race which will carry onward and onward 
still, our language, Jaws and liberty, 
throughout our own America. Go on, 
patriotic Americans—go on, my country- 
men, for such I must call you,;—go on, 
noble and glorious people, and may the 
great Disposer of the destiny of nations, 
so order the course of events, that the 
single luminary, which now shines from 
your country’s standard, may break forth 
a constellation of lights, beaming with 
our own kindred stars, in perpetual bright- 
ness, from the banner of the American 
Union. 

With the highest regard and considera- 
tion, Iam “ Yours most truly, 

«R. J. WALKER. 

*©Genl. Memucan Hunt, ? Ministers 
“ Col. Wm. H. Wharton, § Plenipotentia- 

ry from the Republic of Texas.” 


We extract this correspondence from 
the second volume of the History of 
Texas, pages 358 and 359. In May, 
1837, by special invitation, Mr. Walker 
visited ‘Texas, at whose Capitol he was 
received by a joint meeting of the two 
houses of the Texan Congress, and 
addressed by Dr. Branch T. Archer, the 
Speaker, in the Hall of the House of 
Representatives, as their benefactor, to 
which address Mr. Walker replied, ad- 
vocating the reannexation of Texas, 
which was received with enthusiastic 
applause by Congress and the assem- 
bled multitude. 

At the memorable extra session 
of Congress in 1837, Mr. Walker made 
an able speech in favor of the Inde- 
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pendent Treasury Bill, going fully into 
the subject of the currency, and pre- 
senting many new and _ interesting 
views of that great question. From 
that day to the present, he has been 
one of the leaders of the Democratic 
pee in the Senate, and has participated 
in all the debates in that body, 
uniformly supporting the men and mea- 
sures of the Democratic party. In 
1840, after an auimated canvass, Mr. 
Walker was re-elected to the Senate 
of the United States, by a majority of 
nearly two to one over the Hon. Sar- 
nt S. Prentiss, the most eloquent and 
istinguished Whig of the South. 

In 1843, he was presented by the 
Democracy of Mississippi, in a numer- 
ous county meeting, as a candidate for 
the Vice-Presidency of the United 
States ; but he declined the nomination 
of the State convention for that office 
in favor of Colonel Polk, the President 
elect. Before Mr. Walker's name was 
withdrawn, he was addressed as a can- 
didate for the Vice-Presidency, by a 
Democratic meeting in Kentucky, and 
his opinions asked on the subject of the 
annexation of Texas. This elicited 
from him his celebrated letter on that 
subject, dated on the 8th of January, 
1844. That letter has been more ex- 
tensively read and circulated, and pro- 
duced a more powerful and decided 
effect upon the popular mind, than any 
publication of any American statesman 
of the present day. It may be said to 
have laid the basis of the Texas party 
in the United States, and especially in 
the nerth and northwest. Although 
only designed as an argument in favor 
of the annexation of Texas, and ad- 
dressed as such to all parties and all 
sections, from the unexpected events 
which followed, it may be said to have 
been the principal cause of the revolu- 
tion in public sentiment, which result- 
ed in the nomination and election of 
James K. Polk to the Presidency, as 
the avowed advocate of immediate an- 
nexation. This letter of Mr. Walker's, 
together with his subsequent speech on 
the Texas question in the Senate, were 
circulated by millions throughout the 
Union, and were the text-books of the 
Democratic party in the late victorious 
campaign. 

Notwithstanding his constant and act- 
ive participation in political discussions, 
Mr. Walker has devoted much time to 
legal and literary pursuits. His prac- 
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tice in the Supreme Court of the United 
States is very extensive, in cases re- 
quiring a knowledge of the civil as 
well as the common law, and from the 
north as well as the south; and as an 
evidence of his professional eminence 
we append the following letter from 
the late Judge Baldwin of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which grew 
out of a controversy between a friend 
and opponent of Mr. Walker as to his 
speech in the case of Groves, and his 
course on the Missouri question : 


“ Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 
12th inst., it gives me much pleasure to 
state, that I have known the Hon. Robert 
J. Walker, of Mississippi, from his youth 
to this time well and intimately. He had 
acquired and sustained a fair unblemished 
character, with the high esteem of the 
whole community while he resided in 
Pittsburg. Before he left, he had de- 
veloped talents of a high order, united 
to great industry and zeal in his pro- 
fession, in which he gave every as- 
surance of eminence. I much regretted 
his removal, but was highly gratified at 
hearing of his success in Mississippi, and 
the high standing he held there. Mr. 
W. has often appeared in the Supreme 
Court, where he has on all occasions sus- 
tained the high reputation he brought 
with him, and on one he added greatly to 
his fame. His argument in the case of 
Groves rs. Slaughter, was distinguished 
by powerful reasoning, deep research, and 
admirable method; if any argument made 
at that term equalled, none exceeded his, 
in all those qualities which denote pro- 
fessional excellence. Its character 1s 
stamped on its face to more advantage 
than can be done by any remarks of mine. 
The judges were highly gratified with it, 
expressing themselves in terms of warm 
admiration of his talents and professional 
ability. Mr. Walker’s political course has 
always been with the democratic party, 
with whom he had much influence. In 
the controversy on the Missouri question, 
he took the most decided stand. In his sup- 
port of me, he went to the full extent of 
every effort which personal friendship or 
public duty could prompt; his efforts con- 
tributed much to my re-clection, as well 
as to reconcile public opinion throughout 
the State in favor of the rights of Mis- 
souri. 

* Yours respectfully, 
“ Henry BALDWIN. 
«© February 19th, 1844. 
“ Hon. W. H. Hammett, House of Rep.” 


Mr. Walker's of the 21st 


June, 1842, in opposition to the bill de- 
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priving the States of criminal jurisdic- 
tion, in cases similar to those of M’Leod, 
and in defence of the rights of New 
York, was considered by the most emi- 
nent Senators and jurists as a profound 
and unanswerable exposition of those 
great questions of International and 
Constitutional law. 

Speaking of that speech, the Globe 
says, “ We call the attention of our 
readers to Mr. Walker’s speech against 
Mr. Webster’s habeas corpus to the 
States abolishing much of their crimi- 
nal jurisdiction. His speech shows 
that Mr. Webster, in 1839, denounced 
the principles of this bill. Let him, 
with all the Federal lawyers, now an- 
swer this speech if they can; but we 
apprehend they will be as unsuccess- 
ful as they were in 1841, in answering 
Mr. Walker’s argument in favor of 
the reserved rights of the States on the 
subject of the introduction of slaves, 
and against the investing this as an 
exclusive power of the General Govern- 
ment. In that case (argued by Mr. 
Webster. Mr. Clay, and Gen. Jones), 
Judge Story, one of their political 
friends, pronounced Mr. Walker’s ar- 
gument not only the most able in that 
case, but the most able made at that 
term of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. That eminent judge 
and distinguished statesman, Henry St. 
George Tucker, of Virginia, pronounc- 
ed Mr. Walker’s speech in the M*Leod 
case, as “the most sound and able ar- 
gument he had ever read on any ques- 
tion of constitutional and international 
law.” Mr. Walker finished his pro- 
found and elaborate argument in that 
case by the following eloquent conclu- 
sion: 

“But the bill of the Senator dis- 
trusts the courts of the States, although 
they have never inflicted an unjust sen- 
tence. His hope is in the strong arm 
of Federal power, which gathered, he 
says, ‘from the great primal source— 
the people—light and fire for a central 
sun.’ When I look at the origin of 
the Constitution, and behold ‘hen there. 
as States, those who then framed, and 
now, represented here, administer the 
powers of this Government ; when, in 
rejoicing thankfulness, I view the glo- 
rious banner of the Union given to the 
breeze,—lI see there the dazzling splen- 
dor of no central sun. I see there 
those radiant stars, representing con- 
federate and sovereion States, forming 
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one great constellation. I behold there 
all the light and all the power which 
we possess to carry out the objects of 
the American Union. 

“ And jet me warn the Senator that, 
when his central sun shall rise above 
the horizon, the stars, representing these 
States, will fade before the solar efful- 
gence. It will be the last hour of the 
Constitution ; and that sacred charter 
of sovereign and United States will 
vanish with them, like the apocalyptic 
scroll in the day of the last conflagra- 
tion.” 

In April, 1844, Mr. Walker delivered 
at Washington City the introductory 
address of the National Institute, before 
the first regular meeting of the scientific 
men of the Union. It gave a full ac- 
count of all the inventions and im- 
provements made by Americans in the 
physical sciences, and evinced deep re- 
search and extensive knowledge of those 
important and interesting subjects. 

It will be perceived from this brief 
sketch, that Mr. Walker has been at all 
times, from his youth upwards, an active 
and leading member of the Democratic 
party, and his vote has been uniformly 
cast for Democratic men and measures. 
In his social intercourse, he is remark- 
ed for perfect simplicity of manners, 
great kindness and courtesy, constancy 
and devotion in his friendships, without 
the slightest blemish upon his moral 
character. In the domestic circle, he 
is surrounded not only by his wife and 
children, but by numerous and attached 
relatives, who make his house, from 
choice, their happy home. He is a man 
of untiring industry, possessing great 
powers of investigation and research, 
and is capable of great and continuous 
mental labor. His favorite study at 
college was mathematics, and the same 
turn of mind is exhibited in the statisti- 
cal tables, calculations and details (es- 
pecially his review of the commerce, 
navigation, imports, exports and pro- 
ducts of the several States of the Union, 
contained in the closing part of his 
Texas letter), which accompany many 
of his productions. He is now forty- 
three years of age, in the full vigor of 
life and health, and with habits of great 
abstinence and temperance, promising a 
long life of usefulness to his country. 
As indicative of his humane and philan- 
thropic views, he is believed to be the 
only Senator of the United States, ex- 
cept Mr. Livingston, who has openly ad- 
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—— in that body the abolition of 

“2 tal punishment. 

hat Mr. Walker, with all his genius 
and learning, is eminently a practical 
man, is evidenced by the great success 
which has attended all his movements. 
His early nomination and zealous advo- 
cacy of Gen. Jackson’s election, were 
eventually crowned with success. 
His resolution recognizing the In- 
dependence of Texas, succeeded be- 
yond all expectation; and his pow- 
erful efforts for the re-annexation 
of Texas, seem destined to certain 
success. He has been equally fortu- 
nate as regards the measures introduced 
by him for the benetit of his State, hay- 
ing secured to her the pre-emption sys- 
tem, the five per cent. fund, the two per 
cent. fund, the Chickasaw school lands, 
and the location of half a million of 
acres in tke fresh and fertile lands of 
the Choctaw cession. 

Mr. Walker is eminently unassuming 
and unambitious for station; the office 
he now holds being the first and only 
one he ever held, having refused all 
others prev iously, and since his election 
to the Senate, having declined the offer 
of the highest stations at home and 
abroad. His ambition, the writer of this 
imperfect sketch well knows, is of that 
pure and lofty character which aims at 
the success of great measures, connect- 
ed as he believes with the good of his 
country ; and no station would be desi- 
rable to him that did not aid him in the 
accomplishment of these elevated views 
and patriotic purposes. He has already 
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Ix the following brief notice of this cel- 
ebrated actor, the reader must not ex- 
pee to find anything like a complete 

iography. The incidents of his life 
are in fact few and insignificant to the 
general observer. They could be ren- 
dered interesting only by an intimate 
knowledge of the artist himself and of 
their relation to his career, or their in- 
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achieved a reputation sufficient to grati- 
fy the highest aspirations, and whether in 
or out of office, his friends feel well as- 
sured that he must go down to posterity 
as one of the most virtuous and distin- 
guished of American statesmen. 

If the writer of this sketch has, from 
his friendship for Mr. Walker, placed 
too high an estimate on his talents, he 
consoles himself with the reflection that 
such distinguished men as Madison, 
Jackson, Tilghman, Story, Baldwin, and 
Tucker, embracing both the great poli- 
tical parties of the day, concur with him 
in this estimate, as indicated by their 
opinions quoted inthis sketch. It would 
be wrong to close this article without 
stating that Mr. Walker has ever been 
a sincere believer and enthusiastic ad- 
mirer and advocate of the Christian re- 
ligion, the truth of which he has ee 
edly maintained in many published ad- 
dresses. 

A portrait of the distinguished Mis- 
sissippi Senator was published in this 
Review, which it was intended to ac- 
company with a biographical sketch. 
The impossibility of procuring from 
that gentleman the necessary materials 
for its preparation, from his unwilling- 
ness thus to appear in public, « caused a 
delay in the execution of that purpose 
and promise, which is only now termi- 
nated through the egency of a friend, 
whose personal familiarity with the de- 
tails of Mr. Walker’s life, enabled him 
to perform the task.—Ep. Dem. Re- 
VIEW. 
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fluence upon his character. Moreover, 
neither he himself nor any friend com- 
petent to the task, has given the world 
a history of him sutliciently in detail to 
do him justice. Even Rellstab, from 
whose account this sketch is taken, has 
only thrown together the information 
gathered at different times, when 
chance brought him into the society of 
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Devrient, who often related, with sim- 
plicity and ingenuousness, occurrences 
of his past life. We must content our- 
selves, therefore, with a meagre outline ; 
by which we may obtain, however, 
some faint impression of the features 
of one whose name is not the less im- 
mortal, that his greatness in his peculiar 
art cannot be perpetuated in marble, or 
on the speaking canvas. 

Louis Devrrent was born in Berlin 
on the 15th day of December, 1784. 
His father belonged to the mercantile 
class, and destined him for the same 
business: he was sent to Potsdam to 
learn the trade of a lace-maker. But 
his inclination rebelled against the pa- 
rental will. He did what many other 
boys of genius, oppressed by the authori- 
ty of superiors, have done—ran away 
from home, determined to seek his own 
fortune in the great world. He arriv- 
ed in Berlin hungry and thirsty, having 
had no breakfast; and was fain to 
drink the beer which had stood in the 
glasses since the preceding day. After 
this first experience of the troubles of 
independence, he made his way to 
Charlottesburg, where a friend of his fa- 
ther succeeded in inducing him to re- 
turn home, having undertaken to bring 
about a reconciliation. ‘This occurred 
when he was about ten or twelve years 
It made him rather more care- 
ful in future; but the causes of his dis- 
content still existed; and as his facul- 
ties developed with years, he became 
resolved to put anend tothe struggle 
by escaping from his constraint. He 
had long determined to embrace 
the life of an actor. He did so, 
in 1803; and it was at Gera, in 
the company of Lange, that he trod the 
boards for the first time. He appeared 
under the name of Herzberg ; and thus 
went with the company to Naumberg, 
Zeitz, Rudolstadt, and other small towns 
in the neighborhood, till some time after 
he formed his first engagement in the 
theatre at Dessan. 

No details have been preserved of 
this important period in the life of our 
artist. During his abode with the 
strolling company, the scenes he passed 
through must have presented a strange 
intermixture of the richest romance 
with the boldest reality. How inter- 
esting would his own memoirs of these 
times have been! Only one or two an- 
ecdotes have been retained by his 
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friend’s recollection; and these owe 
their interest chiefly to the droll, 
graphic and original manner in which 
they were related by the actor himself, 
over a bottle of wine. 

“We had passed,” he said on one 
occasion, “ through several of the small 
towns with our company, and obtained 
great applause, but marvellous little 
money. In fact, we fared very scantily, 
and whenever, in the representation of 
the pieces, anything like a banquet 
was to be served, the appearance of lux- 
ury was even more hollow and deceitful 
than usual. We sat down with cray- 
ing stomachs at a table covered with 
paste-board dishes, and poured from 
empty flasks into our pewter cups. 
When, in the height of revelry, we had 
to drink to each other, our glasses were 
filled with colored water, or cold tea, 
instead of the Rhine-wine that should 
inspire us. Quite accustomed to these 
economical shifts, we were at length 
engaged to play at the castle theafte in 
R—, the capital of the Prince de R—. 
Among other pieces, “The Robbers” 
was to be represented. Everything 
required for the performance was fur- 
nished by the prince’s steward, who 
delivered the articies to the man- 
ager of our company. We had 
at that time a tragedy hero with a 
tremendous bass; his throat was used 
to beer and brandy, and he could empty 
a can of Merseburger at a single 
draught. When he played at drinking 
from an empty bottle on the stage, the 
undulations of his throat, as he gulped 
down the imaginary liquor, the satisfied 
drawing of his breath as he stopped, 
deceived the spectators admirably. 
This night he appeared in the part of 
Karl Moor; and called for wine after 
his first wild and passionate scene, 
with stentorian voice, striding up and 
down the stage in all the terrible energy 
of his part. An immense goblet was 
brought to him, filled with wine, a cir- 
cumstance quite as unexpected by him 
as any of the rest of us. Without 
looking at it, he took it from the hands 
of the attendant, and gazing the while 
earnestly on Spielberg (it was in his 
part to drink in this abstracted manner) 
brought the goblet to his large mouth, 
opened to receive its conterfts. But no 
sooner had he tasted the nectar within, 
than, forgetting his part, the theatre, 
the audience, and the royal box filled 
with persons intent on his performance, 
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he suddenly changed countenance, start- 
ed back, and shouted to Spielberg— 
“ By jingo! this is real wine!” ‘The 
story has nothing in it; but if the read- 
er could have heard the actor’s descrip- 
tion of the comic scene that ensued, 
his picture of the confusion of the 
dramatists, and the amusement of the 
audience, he would have thought it a 
capital farce in itself. 

Another anecdote he used to tell with 
much humor, as follows :—* We had 
for a stage director a still, pedantic old 
fellow, who looked down on us lads 
with as much haughtiness as the Em- 
peror of China on European sailor-boys. 
So confident was he in his own dignity, 
that he might be quizzed to his face, for 
the suspicion that he was laughed at 
would never enter his head. I was an 
exception, and often teased him with 
ironical questions, which he would never 
notice but with the most elaborate con- 
tempt. 

“ We were still at Castle R , and 
the stage director availed himself of the 
facilities afiorded him without scruple 
in asking. One night a new play was 
to be represented, and he made unusu- 
ally large demands on the liberality of 
the court-steward. I stood by, and 
heard all. ‘And finally, my excellent 
lord-steward,’ concluded he, ‘ I must ask 
a great favor of you. I saw yesterday, 
while the dishes were being carried 
from the Prince’s table, a magnilicent 
silver salt-cellar ; can you lend it to 
me? I pledge myself that it shall not 
be lest.’ At these words, the old man 





threw a contemptuous look at me, as if 


he would have added—that worthless 
lad shall have no chance of stealing it. 
‘That old-fashioned salt-cellar!’ cried 
the steward, surprised. ‘What can 
you want with that? It is big as the 
Strasburg Cathedral; I will procure 
vou another, a more elegant one.’ ‘Oh 
no, my friend!’ interrupted the diree- 
tor; ‘I must have that one, and no 
other. Its size fills the eye, and will 
produce a fine effect.’ ‘Very well,’ 
answered the steward, ‘if you have 
need of the thing, it is at your service.’ 
I could not understand what the old 
fool meant to do with the salt-cellar, 
but was convinced that there was some 
piece of folly behind it all, and felt un- 
willing to share the public ridicule with 
him; I therefore stepped up to him, 
and asked very modestly how the 
splendid salt-cellar was to be used in 


the piece. The old man frowned at 
me, and said shortly, ‘1 shall know how 
to use it.’ With this answer he turned 
away haughtily, muttering something 
about the curiosity and forwardness of 
youngsters. I was forced to be con- 
tent. The performance came on, and 
all went off admirably. We obtained 
great applause. The director played 
the part of a count, who tyrannized 
over his beautiful daughter; I was the 
secretary, her lover. In the third act 
we were discovered ; at the catastrophe 
the daughter falls senseless, and the 
father calls to the attendants—‘ Salts, 
salts! the countess is in a swoon !’ 
Scarcely had he pronounced the words, 
when I comprehended what was to fol- 
low, though I had no time to prevent it. 
A great clodpole of a chamberlain came 
in, carrying the salt-cellar, as tall as a 
tower, upon a waiter. The count pro- 
bably intended sprinkling his uncon- 
scious daughter with its contents. But 
the immense salt-cellar, which had been 
an heirloom in the Prince’s family, and 
always adorned his table, was instantly 
recognized by everybody. Such peals 
of laughter arose from pit and boxes, as 
were absolutely deafening ; and the 
chamberlain who carried the waiter, 
supposing himself the object of such 
uproarious mirth, let fall the salt-cellar, 
and scampered in a fright off the stage.” 

The first considerable theatre on 
which Devrient appeared, was that of 
Breslau. Here his genius began to 
develop itself; and the fire of his 
early youth was tempered by the results 
of study and experience. His favor- 
able reception, and the propitious exter- 
nal circumstances that .attended his 
performances, contributed to nourish 
self-confidence. He felt that he was 
destined to be, not merely a clever or 
fortunate, but a great artist. Not that 
he was spared those inward struggles— 
those alternations of hope and misgiving, 
which are the lot of every gifted mind. 
But, on the whole, he gained a standing 
in Breslau, where his early aspirations 
began to be realized. The proof of 
his rising greatness lay not merely in 
the continued and increasing esteem, 
amounting to enthusiasm, which he 
won froma large and discerning pub- 
lic; he had now opportunity to mea- 
sure himself by distinguished contem- 
poraries, who trod the same path, and 
whom he had once looked upon as un- 
approachable. ‘The comparison did nct 
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discourage him. IrrLanp came to 
Breslau ; came repeatedly, and ap- 
peared in many of his best parts, in 
which Devrient had also distinguished 
himself. In spite of the fame that 
went before this artist; in spite of the 
splendor in which, being regarded as at 
the head of the theatre of the capi- 
tal, he appeared on a provincial stage, 
the public, at his first appearance, com- 
pared Deyrient with him, and did not 
decide between the two candidates for 
their favor, This trial tested the 
strength of the youthful aspirant; its 
result was all he needed to establish his 
trust in his own powers ; and from this 
moment the exulting sentence of his 
heart was “ Anch’ io son’ pitiore!” 

The testimony of numerous contem- 
poraries assures us of Devrient’s tri- 
umph at this period, But still more 
conclusive is the fact that Iffland him- 
self feared the growing renown of his 
rival. lle would not invite him to play 
at Berlin, though Devrient desired 
nothing so much as to appear in his 
native city and before the triends of his 
boyhood. Iffand must not be con- 
demned ; it was painful to him to see 
the eminence he had gained by toil, and 
held so long, disputed by another. He 
afterwards made amends for his in- 
justice. He would not suffer himself 
to be dethroned by a youthful artist, so 
long as his hands could hold the scep- 
tre; but so soon as his own strength 
declined, he fixedupon him as his suc- 
cessor, and yielded to him the place of 
authority. It was Iffland, who, towards 
the close of his life, procured for his 
rival an honorable engagement at the 
Berlin theatre ; and thus in a manner 
restored the long exiled son to all the 
rights of birth as an artist. How af- 
feeting is this proof of devoted attach- 
ment to his art, in one about to leave 
the world! How mournfully is the 
thought forced on ou® minds, that the 
glory of a great actor, though its splen- 
dor may illuminate a world of his con- 
temporaries—is as evanescent as splen- 
did! that he can leave no monument to 
posterity! Iffland felt this truth; and 
sought to perpetuate his renown by 
finding a worthy representative, who 
should still animate his picturesque 
creations. Happy was he, that he found 
a successor; but on whom has fallen 
the mantle of Devrient? Beside the 
hoary tree stood then a vigorous sap- 
ling, crowned with luxuriant verdure ; 
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this now is stricken down, and who can 
tell ifthe barren winter shall ever again 
give place to spring 1 

Iffiand died in the autumn of 1814; 
in April of 1815, Devrient appeared in 
the character of Franz Moor, on the 
Berlin stage. Long will the impres- 
sion he produced be remembered. He 
conceived the character differently from 
all his predecessors ; it differed from the 
representation of Iffland ; nay, from the 
conception of Schiller himself. He 
improved upon the poet’s thought. 
When Schiller threw off his gigantic 
work, he was carried away too much by 
feeling and imagination, to permit him- 
self to weigh the results of this fer- 
ment of his genius in the scale of rea- 
son. 

It may not be amiss should we en- 
deavor to give some idea of Devrient’s 
personation of this part. Always care- 
ful in his costume, he was here particu- 
larly so. In the first act he wore a dark 
under dress and doublet, ornamented 
with gold embroidery ; and a dark crim- 
son Spanish cloak, with a white collar. 
His neck appeared long and bare ; and 
the contour of his features, the fire of 
his eyes, shaded by thick bushy brows, 
and even the arrangement of his hair, 
accorded with his peculiar conceptions 
of the character. There was all the 
terrible energy of wickedness ; but be 
preserved our respect by the power of 
intellect, by his fine passion, and the 
versatile skill displayed in his hypo- 
critical humility. There was no trace 
of that disgusting self-prostration, which 
other players have introduced into this 
part. As long as the scene with old 
Moor and Amalia continues, where 
Franz plays the hypocrite, the spectator 
remains in painful suspense, not know- 
ing what is to come of these deceitful 
smiles, and this soft affected sympathy. 
‘Then Franz is alone ; he breaks into a 
laugh that causes the inmost soul to 
shudder, and flings mockery after his 
father, whom he has just led to the 
door with assumed respect. The mask 
falls, and the monster stands before us ; 
not the contemptible, degraded being 
some have conceived, but a dreadful 
image, armed with steel and poison— 
the Medusa, of the drama—that turns 
the gazer to stone. This impression 
of terror, with a glimpse of the power 
Franz so passionately craves, and so 
fearfully uses—forms the ground-work 
of Devrient’s representation. It is 
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difficult to give an idea of the effect 
of the first monologue, as spoken by 
him. A profound stillness reigned 
through the whole house ; expectation 
spoke in every face ; every one held his 
breath, anxious not to lose a word or 
look of the actor. He spoke ina voice 
half-suppressed : the words seemed but 
half to escape from his involuntary agi- 
tation. All his action was rapid and 
passionate, but betrayed internal ex- 
citement rather than displayed it. Only 
a few words were uttered with all the 
brazen strength of his voice; but the 
expression of passion was instantly 
checked, as if he was terrified at him- 
self—and lost in the angry stamp of his 
foot. Still. fascinated with terror, 
though breathing more freely, the 
spectators gazed after him as he left the 
stage with the resolve of unprincipled 
ambition on his lips. 

It is not necessary to follow the actor 
scene by scene through the piece, or 
to observe how admirably he carried 
on his conception to the close. But 
a few points may be noticed in 
which his looks and tones can never be 
forgotten by those who have witnessed 
them. For instance, his words in the 
second act—* Provoke not my anger!” 
—when the mask falls before his father. 
Here he stood with clenched hand, 
every muscle rigid as iron; his look 
was lightning, his voice the thunder; 
demomiac rage glared in his distorted 
features. No wonder that the old man 
shrinks back with a feeble cry of hor- 
ror, before such a picture. 

As powerful, though quite different, is 
the horror excited in his second mono- 
logne, where he harbors the fiendish 
design against his father’s life. The 
self-possession, the icy coldness, with 
which he considers this design, the 
exultation into -which he finally breaks 
out, are so appalling as to chill every 
heart. 

But all this is weak to his representa- 
tion in the fourth act, where the sight 
of coming retribution fills us with 
poetic terror. Our interest is no longer 
confined to the individual character, 
claiming sole attention; we behold the 
outraged majesty of the moral law, 
about to crush the miscreant who has 
despised and sought to destroy it. It 
would be impossible to give to those 
who have never witnessed his playing, 
an idea of the power with which Devri- 
ent in the fourth act shows us the bold 
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villain changed first into the suspicious 
and finally the fearful, trembling and 
despairing wretch. 

A critic of high, standing gives the 
preference to Devrient’s representation 
over the poet’s, as apprehended by the 
reader, in this part of the piece, espe- 
cially. His scenes are as follows: 
Karl Moor, who is with Amalia, as 
Count Brand, in the picture gallery, 
has been standing with her before his 
own portrait. Atter both have left the 
stage, Franz comes on, with these 
words—* Since the Count has been 
within these walls, it is as if a spectre 
of hell followed my steps.” Devrient 
ic wrapped in his cloak, his hand press- 
ed against his forehead, as in deep 
thought. His whole appearance be- 
trays inward agitation: and when he 
removes his hand, and lifts up his face, 
his distorted features show plainly that 
the monitor in his breast has begun to 
make its voice heard. His eyes roll 
about wildly; his lips move without 
utterance ; his steps falter, and a per- 
ceptible shudder at times goes through 
his frame. He stands before Karl's 
picture ; a thousand thoughts crowd 
upon his brain ; the past and future are 
connected, and the guilty one feels in 
his inmost soul the approach of retri- 
bution. He calls Daniel, questions him 
hastily and abstractedly, and at last 
sends him after Hermann. Now he has 
time to collect himself, so that he ap- 
pears not self-betrayed before the ac- 
complice of his wickedness. Deceived 
hopes of reward, and an awakened 
conscience, had converted that accom- 
plice into a fearfulenemy. ‘The falling 
out of the two villains is painted in a 
masterly manner, Franz, conscious of 
his guilt, begins with flattering words ; 
Hermann derides him; the quarrel 
waxes fierce ; Franz grasps his pistol ; 
Hermann holds one to his breast. In 
this moment, Devrient, as an artist, is 
truly sublime. Rage and hate, fear of 
his determined foe, and the conscious- 
ness of impotence, are seen struggling 
in his features, and in his whole form. 
He stands bent with half-averted face, 
his hand stretched out as if to parry 
the blow; glancing furtively over the 
left shoulder, as if to see if his enemy 
had really a murderous design, while 
his right hand, holding the pistol, has 
fallen powerless, and his knees seem to 
tremble beneath him. Hermann leaves 
him thus: but the spectral, avenging 
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Nemesis remains. Overpowered by 
his emotion, in which anger preponder- T 
ates, he sinks intoa seat, “and the words 
escape him: “O, that thon shouldst 
have giv en thy fate into this miscreant’s 
hand! Moor, Moor! “T'was a fool’s 
act!” The manner in which the actor 
uttered these words, can never be for- 
gotten. He smote his hard hand 
against his brow—speaking in a tone of 
bitter rage, half aloud, but which could 
be heard distinc tly in the farthest cor- 
ner of the house; “ Das war dumm!” 
As yet self-reproach for his fatal error 
overpowers every other feeling; but 
at length he recoilects himself and con- 
siders if it be not possible to render 
that error harmless by a decisive deed. 
He resolves to murder the Count with 
his own hand, and hastens on his way. 
But the measure of his crimes is full; 
his strength departs. For the first time, 
the awful image of conscience rises 
before him, and lays upon him an ice- 
cold hand. Till now she has stood 
afar off, and beckoned with faint warn- 
ings; now she has seized her victim, 
and he cannot escape. He suddenly 
stops while going rapidly off the stage, 
glances fearfully behind and around 
him, and pale and shuddering, asks— 
“ Who steals there behind me ?” 

Never has a more admirable portrait- 
ure been seen than this of Devrient. 
Every step, every convulsive motion of 
the hand, every moyement of the head 
was full of meaning. He throws back 
hastily his black cloak (for he wears 
mourning for his father), as if affrighted 
by its contact. Terrified, he Tooks 
around to see if the spectre visibly fol- 
lows him. At length he ventures to 
turn, and once more faces the audience. 
It is no longer the same person whom 
we saw a few moments before, bent on 
a deed of sin; the face is pale and hag- 
gard; the muscles rigid; the teeth 
chatter; the eyes roll wildly ; the hair 
seems to rise with horror. He strives 
to conquer his mortal anguish by 
strength of will; his bodily eyes see no 
spectre, and he would banish it from his 
mind. He thinks on his meditated 
crime, and would stifle his terror at 
thought of the deed itself by an idea of 
the possibility of failure. “Should he 
see me inthe mirror!” he mutters. In 
vain! all his efforts avai] him nothing 
under the load of guilt that crushes his 
soul, His limbs only half obey his 
will; they totter under him, though his 
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right hand yet grasps the dagger. 

Thus pale and distorted, he stands in 
the front of the stage; he neither 
stands still nor walks on, but a trem- 
bling uncertain movement betrays his 
desire to escape from the spot. His 
right hand falls slowly: one finger 
after another looses its hold on the 
weapon, till it barely hangs by his side ; 
and the murmur—* He is my brother ; 
I will not lay hand upon my brother!’ 
is wrung from his lips, while his left 
hand is passed across his forehead, and 
through his disordered hair. ‘The in- 
terest is now at its height; a death- 
like stillness reigns throughout the 
house. 

At last the dagger falls with a clash 
to the ground, and this unexpected 
sound, which startles even the specta- 
tor, unmans the criminal with excess 
of terror. He starts away, is gone, 
and the audience sit in breathless sus- 
pense, wondering if all. has been a 
dream ; no one venturing, for the first 
few moments, to interrupt the fearful 
silence. This is the highest triumph 
of the artist, and is worth far more 
than the tumultuous applause that suc- 
ceeds it. 

The fifth act begins; but though the 
interest of the drama is not diminished, 
the effect is less than in the preceding 
one. The rule holds good in Art as 
well as Nature, that the foreboding 
exceeds the reality. At the close of 
act fourth, the furies that are scon to 
seize upon the criminal, are dimly seex 
through the gloom; in the filth, judg- 


ment is executed, and our yague horror- 


is exchanged for pain and pity. But 
Devrient understood his art teo well te 
give the spectator leisure to compare or 
analyze emotions. Like a pale ghost, 
driven by conscience from repose, the 
criminal rushes througle the desolate 
hall of the castle. His disordered hair, 
his ashen face, his rigid stare, his trem- 
bling limbs, reveal the terture of his 
soul, With difficulty he holds the can- 
dlestick in his hand, till old Daniel, 
awakened by that fearful cry, hastens 
to sup ae the unhappy man. Franz 
then tells his dream. To attempt to 
describe here the varied expressior n of 
the actor would be a degree of pre- 
sumption. No one who has seen, can 
forget his delineation; especially the 
an guish of “the criminal ete n he strives 
to pray, and the burst of rage with 
which he springs up, stamping “his foot 
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and exclaiming—“! will not pray!” 
The poet has here in a manner saved 
the character from the reproach of 
weakness and cowardice. Devrient 
knew how to make use of this point 
to the greatest effect. The triumph of 
his art is chiefly seen in the last out- 
break of the criminal’s rage, when he 
is brought in chains before Karl, and 
sees his judge in his injured brother; 
and in the moment when overcome by 
fear of his impending doom, he throws 
himself at his feet for mercy. In both 
these scenes, the physical expression 
was wonderful. Devrient had remark- 
able power in this way, and it enabled 
him to represent with startling effect, 
scenes in which any other would have 
appeared ridiculous. For instance, 
when Franz Moor, bound hand and 
foot, throws himself prostrate on the 
round, that which would have spoiled 
the tragic effect in the acting of another, 
heightened it in his, reaching, without 
overstepping, its utmost limit. 

In other parts, where a large portion 
of the effect depends on changes of 
countenance usually thought beyond 
the control of the will, Devrient proved 
himself equally great. The effect of 
his Franz Moor was beyond imagina- 
tion. The theatres were always filled 
to overflowing ; deep stillness prevailed 
from the moment he appeared on the 
stage, and the audience became almost 
indifferent to the other scenes. An 
English officer at Berlin, in 1818 or 
1819, who knew nota word of the lan- 
guage, witnessed his performance, and 
was entirely absorbed in the interest of 
the piece, being able to trace the story 
by the expressive pantomime of Devri- 
ent. He declared that his own country 
had no actor to compare with him. 
In his wonderful control over his 
muscles, none could equal or imitate 
him. 

Another dramatic critic, speaking of 
Devrient, says: “ He furnishes a proof 
how much the dramatic poet is depend- 
ent on the actor for effect. Devrient 
made Franz Moor the central character 
of the piece, to which all the others 
were subordinate I was the more as- 
tonished at this, as I had seen Fleck in 
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Karl Moor some years before, when 
none could turn their eyes from him to 
regard any other personage. Yet the 
part of Franz was then in the hands of 
no bad actor.” In short, had this great 
artist appeared in no other character 
than that we have briefly noticed, it 
would have remained a monument of 
his genius in the memory of all who 
had the good fortune to see him, and of 
the friends of the drama; and caused 
his name to be transmitted with honor 
to posterity.* 

It is not admitted that Franz Moor 
was in all respects the greatest part in 
which Devrient appeared; but it was 
his own, and might be termed an origi- 
nal creation. He differed in this from all 
his predecessors. Among his other great 
partswere King Lear, Shylock, the Moor 
in Fiesco, Richard the Third, Schewa 
in the “Jews” of Cumberland, with 
several others in comedy ; a!l characters 
in which Iffiand had distinguished him- 
self. Besides these, he appeared in many 
other pieces of minor claims to remem- 
brance. His performance of Lear gave 
him a wide celebrity. Though he gave 
this character, as Schroder, Fleck, and 
Iffiand had done before him, that is, ac- 
cording to nature, and Shakspeare’s 
conception, still it received some color- 
ing from his individuality, as it must 
with every artist of genius. Devrient 
here used to great iccmihe the sin- 
gular power he possessed, of changing 
his countenance. In the face of Lear 
could be read the traces of that pas- 
sionate vehemence, which had swayed 
him in youth, and which age had not 
yet subdued. But in the midst of his 
passion were gleams of kindness and 
of feeling. Affection beamed in the 
eyes that could so readily flash with 
anger, and spoke from those lips, that had 
pronounced the soul-appalling curse 
upon his child. In the whole repre- 
sentation of the old king lay the ex- 
pression of a gigantic, but shattered 
strength. In many parts the acting of 
Deyrient had a pathos that moved every 
heart. For instance, when in the mo- 
ment of passion and grief, he smites on 
his breast and grasps the golden chain, 


* In 1843, a young actor, Doring, had obtained considerable reputation in the part 


of Franz Moor. 


His was a reproduction of the creation of Devrient. 


Resembling 


that artist in form and somewhat in feature, he adopted the same style, and revived 
the recollections of many who saw him in his youth. 
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the royal ornament, upon his neck ; the 
convulsive motion, the tinkling of the 
chain, joined with the expression of 
irremediable wo in his face, pierce 
the very heart. At times he would 

ass his hand wearily over his bald 
Sauk as if striving to wipe off the an- 
guish that oppressed him! The words 
—* Let me not be mad!” accompanied 
by this action, sent a cold shudder 
through the breast of the spectator, for 
he seemed with the unfortunate king to 
discern the shadowy spectre of madness 
advancing through the gloom, and about 
to seize upon its victim. 

This part was so fatiguing to Devri- 
ent, mentally even more than physi- 
cally, that he appeared in it but pal 
and in his later years was so exhausted 
by it, that he would faint between the 
acts. In the last years of his life he 
gave it up altogether, 

One of the parts in which Devrient 
deeply affected his audience, but failed 
to obtain the approbation of the learned 
critic Tieck, was that of Shylock. He 
could speak the Jewish dialect in all its 
varieties. He made use of this talent 
in Shylock, and so idealized it, that so 
far from injuring the tragic and poetical 
effect, it heightened it by keeping the 
national prejudices and peculiarities of 
the Jew more vividly before the mind. 
it was such a distinction as the dark 
skin of the Moor, continually reminding 
us that there could be no brotherhood 
between him and the European. Tieck 
reproached Devrient with giving the 
character too much dignity and tragic 
passion ; it should be, he thought, more 
skulking, knavish, and crafty. The in- 
terest in Devrient’s acting was kept up 
in spite of the abhorrence his cruelty 
excited, to the very last, and even in the 
scene where he is crushed. The most 
breathless attention prevailed in the 
house up to the moment when he van- 
ishes from sight ; and then the remain- 
ing scenes were heard with impatience, 
so eager was the audience to call for 
and thank the great actor for his ad- 
mirable personation. 

The character of Richard the Third 
was long studied by Devrient, and only 
exhibited by him late in life. With his 
friend Hoffmann he used to hold con- 
ferences about Richard, and how the 
scenic difficulties were to be removed, 
Other friends were also consulted, and 
their suggestions received by the actor. 
Ilis personation showed the deep thought 
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he had bestowed upon the part. The 
manner in which he gaye the scenes 
before the last night, was worthy of all 
praise. The king gives orders, while 
undoing his armor; and when it is to 
be removed, holds it as if involuntarily, 
on his breast. “1 must leave it uncer- 
tain,” said Devrient to. one of his 
friends, “ if the tyrant is influenced by 
dread of secret murder, or of a surprise 
by his enemies. He feels, however, 
that his hour is near; his inward dis- 
quiet is betrayed by his gloom and in- 
tervals of abstraction. His spirit is 
already in the battle, of the result of 
which he begins to be afraid. While 
they take away his arms, he points out 
with his sword the position of the 
forces, and seems to forget all around 
him.” 

It was a peculiarity in Devrient’s 
personation, that Richard’s loss of his 
firmness and self-command is dated 
from the mother’s prophetie curse. He 
may be right or not; the thought is a 
grand one—to represent even a Rich- 
ard, who in his bold villainy had 
trampled on all sacred relations, forced 
thus to acknowledge the most sacred 
of all. “All his drums,” says Devri- 
ent, “ cannot drown the maternal voice : 
he had heard—he must hear it; the 
solemn truth is more powerful than all 
his delusive arts.” This and other 
examples may prove to the reader, that 
Devrient did not, as he has been 
charged, follow blind impulse in his 
acting, but carefully weighed and 
studied the part. We regret that we 
cannot afford space further to examine 
his personation of this and othef tragic 
characters, in which he has been pro- 
nounced, beyond comparison, the first 
actor Germany has produced. 

Besides his triumphs in tragedy, 
Devrient drew from the great mine of 
Shakspeare’s poetry a character rich 
in comic humor—Falstaff. In this part 
he was admirable: exhibiting so much 
grace in his humor, as to lend wings, as 
it were, to the awkward bulk of his 
hero. He infused into him a lightness 
and liveliness of life, such as Shak- 
speare conceived, and such as only 
could form the bond of union between 
the bold-spirited prince, and a being to 
all outward appearance so entirely his 


ongenee. 

eaving Shakspeare, to glance at 
characters in other dramas, our respect 
for the actor must increase in propor 
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tion as it declines for the poet; for he 
be said to have created out of 
nothing pictures that deeply impressed 
the heart, and will long remain unfor- 
gotten. ‘Among these are some of 
Kotzebue’s heroes. The tailor Fips he 
presented with so much life and humor, 
such droll characteristic behavior, and 
such a physiognomy, as would have 
moved an assembly of Areopagites to 
laughter. As a contrast to this, his 
rsonation of the Poor Poet, in which 
he has filled up all the anthor’s defi- 
ciencies, inimitable in pathos, lives in the 
recollection of all who witnessed it. 

Long was the public of Berlin de- 
light ed with Devrient’s charming per- 
formance in the comedy of * Die Dril- 
linge” of Bonin. It is almost incredi- 
ble with what admirable versatility he 
played in the three parts of the three 
twin children. His accomplishment in 
different dialects was here available. 
His fluency in the commonest Berlin 
dialects, and the peculiar accent of the 
various lower classes, was astonishing. 
This served him often ; for instance, in 
K6rner’s comedy of the “ Watchman. 
With several other German dialects he 
was as familiar as if he had learned 
them in infancy. 

On the first of December, 1832, this 
great artist appeared on the stage for 
the last time, as Schewa in Cumber- 
land’s “Jews.” Both actor and andi- 
ence seemed to feel a presentiment that 
their hour of final parting was near. 
Perhaps this was seen in his evident 
feebleness of body, which did not, how- 
ever, lessen the effect of his perform- 
ance, but, on the contrary, added a 
characteristic feature to the part he 
had assumed. The sympathy of the 
audience was deepened by their know- 
ledge that he had lately suffered undera 
long illness, from which he was not yet 
fully recovered. At the close of the 
piece, he was eagerly called for. It 
was his custom not to go before the 
audience in the costume of his part, 
but to remove his paint, lay aside such 
portions of his dress as he could in a 
moment, and appear wrapped in a cloak 
or upper garment. He did so on this 
occasion ; and his exhausted looks and 
enfeebled appearance touched every 
heart with sorrow. His words, too, 
betrayed a misgiving that he stood be- 
fore the assembly for the last time. In 
sadness he left the theatre that had so 
often witnessed his triumphs. The 
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flame of his genius flickered, and was 
about to vanish for ever from the sight 
of man. A few weeks after came the 
news of his death. He expired the 
30th December. His funeral, on the 
2d of January, was attended by a large 
number of his admirers and friends. 
Friends bore his corpse to the grave, 
and it was interred with solemn cere- 
monies. A monument now stands on 
the spot where rest his remains. 

The probability that Devrient’s life 
was shortened by his habits of intem- 
perance, cannot be denied. <A great 
part of the day, and too frequently the 
night, was often spent in drinking with 
his friends. But his indulgence never 
assimilated him to the coarseness and 
profligacy of other revellers. He was 
always the man of refinement, and the 
gentleman ; though his social spirits 
and good humor were enlivened by the 
stimulus of wine ; and his frankness on 
these occasions was sometimes abused. 
It was his nature to enter into the spirit 
of his boon companions ; he would con- 
verse freely with those who spoke on 
the subject of art, and jest with those 
disposed to fun. ‘There was a time in 
Berlin, when a house of entertainment, 
from being frequented by himself and 
Hoffmann, acquire d such celebrity that 
it was visited by crowds of citizens 
and strangers, eager to see the two fa- 
mous men. Some listened to their 
conversation at a distance, while some 
were so fortunate as to obtain a seat at 
the same table. Many will remember 
seeing them both, night after night, after 
the play was over, at Lutter and Wege- 
ner’s, where Devrient always had ¢ 
place reseryed for him, after hava 
played perhaps in Lear or Franz Moor. 
“That is he,’ was murmured from table 
to table, as he entered and took his seat 
by his friend. The flow of wine let 
loose the fountains of wit and humor. 
Hoffmann would use his weapon of 
satire with merciless severity ; the play 
just ended, the opera, theatre, concerts— 
all furnished materials. Devrient’s 
good humor would parry the strokes ; 
jest would call forth jest, and missiles 
of wit would be exc ‘hanged. Then 
Hoffmann, who was a ready dravohts- 
man, would take his pencil and sketch 
caricatures. with which to illustrate his 
sarcasms. Many of these drawings 
are preserved, in a collected book, and 
shown as curiosities. Rellstab, the 
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biographer of Devrient, used often to be 
present at these meetings, and records, 
to the credit of his hero, that, even 
when Hoffmann’s satire spared not even 
those present, Devrient never was heard 
to ridicule those whose enyious intri- 
gues caused him inconvenience. He 
always spoke of them with forbear- 
ance and patience, never indulging even 
in a good-humored joke at their ex- 
pense. 

Lutter and Wegener's establishment 
became the talk of the whole city, for 
seldom an evening passed that some 
piece of wit, or ‘humorous incident, 
was not reported from it. One little 
anecdote, for instance, is mentioned of 
a morning meeting, for the friends 
often breakfasted as well as supped 
there. A new theatre was building, 
and the work proceeded with the custo- 
mary slowness of the Berlin masons. 
Devrient and his companions often ob- 
served the work through the windows, 
with equal mirth and vexation. One 
morning they saw a workman standing 
on the brick wall, who looked about hiyn 
as if quite at leisure, and at length 
slowly drew a snuff-box from his pock- 
et. ‘The phlegmatic ease of his whole 
manner amused the spectators, and De- 
vrient cried, “1 will lay a wager, I can 
drink a flask of champagne before that 
fellow, ws ith box in his hand, takes his 
pinch of snuif!’ The wager was ac- 
cepted ; Karl flew to the cellar for the 
wine ; ina moment the cork flies, and 
Devrient tosses off the first foaming 
glass. The company look from him to 
the mason, and watch his movements. 
Iie taps with two fingers on the box; 
the second glass goes down; he opens 
the lid, the third glass is emptie 4 5— 


slowly the workman takes the pinch of 


snuff between his fingers ; the flask 
already half emptie d. * Lost! lost!” 
exclaim the other betters in triumph. 
The mason holds the pinch in his fin- 
gers, looks listlessly around him and 
yawns; an act juaintance comes up; 
he offers him the box, which is as cool- 
ly received ; and atands talking for a 
moment, the pinch still in his fingers ;— 
Deyrient cries, “ I am ready !” He has 
won the bet! The workman, little suas- 
pecting how interested the party within 
the house had been in his movements, 
now takes the snuff, with a long inspi- 
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ration, while the house echoes with the 
laughter of the company. 

Another incident is related, concern- 
ing Karl, the waiter aboye- mentioned. 
Devrient was remiss in settling his ac- 
counts. Karl had often reminded him 
of the debt ; and was, at length, or- 
dered to do so in a manner rather more 
urgent than usual. Devrient took the 
bill, and looked at him who had brought 
it, with his rolling eyes, so fixedly, that 
he began to fear he had committed 
some blunder. After the actor had 
surveyed him thus sternly for some 
time, he turned to his companions at 
the table and repeated, in a pathetic 
tone, the words of King Philip in Don 
Carlos: 


«‘ Der Knabe Karl fangt an mir fiirchter- 
lich zu werden.’’* 


The company burst into a roar of 
laughter ; the waiter stood a moment 
embarrassed, and then retired ; and De- 
vrient lived on credit as before. 

Countless anecdotes could be related 
out of the life of this actor; but, be- 
sides that we have no space for them, 
they would lose their spirit unless told 
with his own vivacity and humor. He 
used to amuse his friends with many 
stories of himself, where he had been 
placed in some comic or ludicrous situ- 
ation. One of these was his excursion 
on horseback with a friend, who had 
persuaded him to ride to Charlottesburg. 
Iie found his horse very troublesome, 
and exchanged with his triend; but the 
new nag proved less manageable than 
the old. At last, they reached Char- 
lottesburg; the danger was passed; 
they ate and drank free sly, and gathered 
strength for the ride back. Devrient 
by this time believe d himself an accom- 
plished horseman. “ We went on well,” 
continued he, “till at length the devil 
got in both me and the horse. We 
were passing the conntry-house of 
M—, the rich Jew, who was sittin 
with his family on the piazza. I h 
drank enough to fill me with daring ; 
I fancied myself a first-rate rider, and 
resolved to have some sport with the 
Jew. Certain that no one would re- 
cognize me in the dark, and least of all 
on horseback, where no mortal had ever 
seen me, 1 rode upto the piazza, put 


ns to be terrible to me. 
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my head over the balustrade, and bawled 
out some impertinent nonsense to M—, 
intending to ride away instantly. My 
companion, when he saw what I was 
about, rode off at full speed, to escape 
recognition in such company, for he was 
an officer. I also gave the spur to my 
horse. But what did he do? He stood 
stock still. I belabored him with hands 
and feet. He would not budge a step, 
but began browsing the roses that came 
through the railing. Meantime Mr. 
M— comes forward, with light in hand, 
and sees a forlorn figure like a soldier 
condemned to ride the wooden ass. He 
knew me at once, of course. ‘Good 
evening, Herr Devrient,’ ‘said he ; ‘ you 
are just in time, we are sitting down to 
table ; will you alight and sup with us!’ 
I knew not what I did, for the sky and 
earth seemed to wheel around me; nor 
can I remember what I answered to his 
invitation. I only know that two of his 
servants took my horse by the bridle, 
and assisted me to dismount ; and then 


—I cannot tell how—I found myself 


seated at the table, between Mr. and 
Madame M—. But I swore never in my 
life to mount a horse again!” 

Candor obliges us to state, that De- 
vrient, with all his good humor, did not 
rove either a happy or a kind husband. 
t may easily be understood that the 
qualities which made him an agreeable 
companion at the convivial board, did 
not particularly fit him for domestic life. 
The nights spent in revelry, for not 
unfrequently the morning found the 
company yet assembled, were no prepa- 
ration for a peaceful day at home. Yet 
it is not to be supposed that Devrient 
was essentially incapacitated for quiet 
home enjoyment ; he was only lacking 
in stability, and the resolution that 
could have kept him from excess. 

With regard to Devrient’s general 
scholarship and accomplishments, he 
was thoroughly versed in no particular 
branch of art, science, or literature ; 
but had read most of the German, and 
the best foreign writers, carefully, and 
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showed his own judgment respecting 
them to be founded on knowledge. 
His opinion of Hoffmann, to whom he 
would not allow the praise of being a 
painter, musician, or a classic, was 
juster than a friend’s usually is found. 
In politics, he took a lively interest; 
not as a mere local partizan, but as an 
observer of men, ead interested in the 
fate of nations. His breast was kindled 
with sympathetic fire, when the spirit 
of the French people awoke. “One 
day,” says Rellstab, “we met in the 
corridor of the opera house ; the Dumb 
Girl of Portici was to be represented. 
‘What brings you to the Opera?’ I 
asked, in surprise. He looked at me 
with flashing eyes, drew his furred cap 
closer ever his brows, folded his cloak 
about him, and answered in those tones 
that can only be heard in his tragic 
parts. ‘The Revolution revives me! 
The chase of the sea tyrants!’ Tt was 
a jesting reply ; but it could be seen 
where its earnest meaning lay. His 
eyes—his whole look, his tones were 
most expressive. The great events of 
July, 1830, when the flames of freedom 
burst their prison, and consumed the 
yoke, and melted the fetters of a nation, 
rapt his soul also into enthusiasm. A 
new life was his in those days, as the 
pheenix rises from her ashes at the call 
of the Genius of Freedom, beckoning 
her upward and onward to meridian 
glory.” 

Here must we close this brief and 
imperfect sketch of the greatest actor 
of Germany, with renewed regret that 
none of his friends have furnished the 
public with a collection of the many 
characteristic anecdotes extant, which 
would constitute even a more faithful 
personal history than an elaborately 
written life. “Posterity weaves him 
no garland ;” says the poet of the actor; 
it is therefore doubly the duty of his 
contemporaries to fix, if possible, the 
fleeting shadow of his triumph. How 
feebly can this be done, at best, through 
the cold medium of words! 
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IN ENGLAND. 


BY JUDGE CARLETON, OF NEW ORLEANS. 


WE took leave of Boston, under a bright 
sun, with a favorable breeze, amid the 
blessings of the multitude assembled to 
witness our departure. Our noble 
steamer bounded over the waves as if 
instinct with life, and the dark line of 
American coast grew fainter at every 
revolution of the wheel. But pleasure 
and pain are always near enough to 
shake hands. On the third morning, 
we encountered the last struggles of a 
gale that still lingered on the seas. The 
passengers grew pale and sick at the 
heaving of the ship, and terrified at the 
masses of water that broke against her 
sides. They silently withdrew to their 
berths, where nothing was heard, save 
the uproar of the storm, the trampling of 
feet, and the shrill notes of the sailor’s 
song, as they rose upon the blast. 

On the filth day the scene had entire- 
ly changed. The clouds were chased 
away by the western winds, and the 
glad passengers crowded the deck to 
taste of the morning air, and look abroad 
upon nature, great here as in the hills 
and valleys of the earth. Around lay 
the deep unquiet sea, concealing in its 
unfathomed stream so many mysteries 
uprevealed to man. The sky stretched 
its blue mantle, without spot or stain, 
down to the very horizon, while the 
great king of day dispersed, as he 
climbed the steep heavens, light and life 
to the subjugated world that revolved 
about his throne. 

But to the moon belongs the sceptre 
ofthe seas. She is a queen, and storms 
and tides are the ministers of power that 
move at her command. There is no 
peace in her watery domain; she is a 
capricious sovereign, most to be dreaded 
when most she smiles. The experien- 
ced mariner regards her with awe, her 
uprisings and down-sittings, her growth 
and decay, and upon the changes of her 
countenance hangs the good or ill 
that is to come. 

Yet, oh moon! boast not of thyself! 
Thou, too, art the vassal of another 
greater than thee. Nightly dost thou 
kindle thy torch at the sun, to adminis- 
ter unto the earth, and in all thy wan- 





derings thou art bound by fetters thou 
canst not break. Thou, too, like the 
earth, hast had thy throes, and the his- 
tory of thy misfortunes is read in the 
astronomer’s glass. Whole seas have 
dried up from thy bosom, and thou hast 
been rent by inner convulsions, until 
light is made visible through thy entire 
orb. 

The saloon of the steamer resembles 
a coflee-house, where the guests spend 
their time in reading, playing at dice or 
dominoes, or descanting upon the plea- 
sures of travelling by sea, while their 
brains are rocked as ina cradle. I did 
not believe them; it is against nature. 
A ship is a prison-house, filled with a 
subtle, loathsome vapor, that poisons 
the blood, and cuts short the mariner’s 
life at a period when other men are in 
the vigor of their years. 

Early on the fourteenth day we saw 
the snowy heights of Wales; and at 10 
o'clock I put my foot on shore, amid 
the greetings of the populace, the cries 
of cab and hack-drivers, quite as ob- 
streporous as in our own New York. I 
entered a carriage, with my head still 
giddy from sickness, which gave me no 
respite until I reached the quiet waters 
of the Mersey. I was conducted to an 
hotel, frequented mostly by the English. 
Though it was noon, gas-lights were 
visible in the interior chambers of the 
houses. The city was overshadowed 
by a curtain of smoke that almost shut 
out the oblique rays of the sun, whose 
feeble lamp hung low and dim in the 
distant south. 

In the evening I saw the principal 
market, always in full operation on Sa- 
turday night. It is more imposing, 
because more concentrated and better 
lighted, than that of Philadelphia; 
though the provisions are, with some 
exceptions, inferior, dearer, and less 
varied, than in the Quaker city. 

[ walked through several alleys, occa- 
sionally tasting an apple that attracted 
the attention of some half-naked children, 
who snatched up the masticated pulp, 
rejected from my mouth. This oceur- 
rence, however trifling, was a painful 
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commentary upon those institutions 
under which those little sufferers were 
born. 

I was told that the vegetables I saw 
grew on tenanted lands, loaded with 
church and poor rates, independently of 
the landlords’ heavy exactions ; that the 
gardeners were ge nerally destitute and 
often driven away because of their ina- 
bility to pay the rent. 

In Philadelphia, the butchers, clad in 
white linen and aprons no less white, 
seli the flesh of animals fed on their 
own pasture lands, while their wives, 
mistresses of the dairy, measure out 
milk from crock and jar, as temptingly 
neat as their own comely persons. ‘I'he 
sellers, too, of fruits, gather from their 
own orchards, and every article of food 


and cookery, strewed along a line of 


four thousand feet in High-street, comes 
pure and unadulterated from the homes 
of the owners of the soil. 

Next morning I partook of an Eng- 
lish breakfast, of which travellers have 
not a little to say. 

In the hotel is a quadrangular apart- 
ment, not spacious, called the coffee- 
room, where a series of small tables 
are arranged, intended each for the ac- 
commodation of one or two persons 
only. Itook my seat at half-past nine. 
Before me stood a tea -pot of mock sil- 
ver, a small porcelain cup on each side, 
containing the one an 
green and the other of black tea, a 
plate with two circular bits of butter, 
embossed with the name of the hotel, 
a three-penny wheaten loaf, and a smail 
bow! containing a scanty portion of 
loaf sugar. These, with an accompa- 
niment of three knives, a plated French 
fork and two spoons, displ ayed on a neat 
white cloth, constituted the furniture of 
the table. They who make tea-trays 
and send them to us do not always put 
them on their own tables. I followed 
the example of others, and prepared my 
own tea, by helping myself to boiling 
water from. a kettle that stood on the 
shoulder of the chimney. This is a 
breakfast in its simplest form; any in- 
crease of quantity brings with it an in- 
crease of price. Some of the guests 
rose with plate in hand and helped 
themselves to a slice of cold ham, Bde f, 
ortongue, from a side-table, in a distant 
part of the room. 

Opposite to me sata stout gentleman 
whose abstraction announced that si- 
jence was not to be broken. He readthe 
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»wspapers, taking tea only by way of 
parenthesis. He seemed unconscious of 
my presence; nevertheless | resolved 
to unlock his frozen speech. But how ? 
I knew he hated the French, and if I 
mentioned the Americans, he might 
say they did not pay their debts. It 
was therefore unsate to speak of either. 
Yet there was one topic to which no 
man was ever indifferent—his country. 
I studied my part, and throwing down 
my knife exclaimed, “ At last I have seen 
that beautiful, that unspeakably beauti- 
ful England!” His features began to re- 
lent as he fixed his eyes upon me 
I continned—* I studied its geography 
when a boy, its history when a man, 
and the half had not been told me” 
“Then you are a stranger?” “Yes, I 
arrived in the Halifax steamer.” “We 
were uneasy about you—you overstaid 
your time?” <A spark was now struck 
from the flint: the words flowed warm 
from kis heart. ‘The other guests put 
in their contributions, and the conversa- 
tion became general. They were gen- 
tlemen of manners and education, 
prompt to communicate, and not unwil- 
ling to hear what I had to say of the 
new-born Republic in the west. They 
had read Sam Slick and Mrs. Trollope ; 
had heard of tarring and feathering, the 
abolitionists, Indge | Lynch and his code. 
They insisted our laws had no binding 
foree—th: at eve rything bent under the 
will of the people—that the whele ma- 
chinery of government was running 
wild and must soon tumble to pieces. 1 
replied, that on closer inspection, its 
movements, however c¢ mplex, would 
appear to be held in constant balance, 
and that its laws of motion, like those 
of the planets, corrected its own ano- 
malies—that the outbreakings of the 
mob in England had more than once 
overturned the government; that in 
France they were valw: ays political, and 
often terminated in a useless waste of 
life—that the case was wholly different 
in America: there the soil belonged to 
the people, and the government was of 
their own creation—that they would not 
pull down and burn their own houses, or 
destroy institutions which they could 
alter or abolish at pleasure. 

They insisted that the Americans 
were too fond of change—that they had 
twenty-six legislatures besides a gene- 
ral congress in session every year— 
that they did little else than enact and 
rescind, build up and pull down, and 
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had of late commenced their mad as- 
saults upon the judiciary, the last prop 
in the yielding fabric. 

I replied, that the Americans were in 
a new position : having no lights to guide 
them in forming their constitutions, they 
were thrown upon their own inventions. 
They have contrived to give every man 
the same interest in legislation he has 
in his own household—that their rapid 
growth, the progress of the arts, the 
mutations of commerce, required fre- 
quent changes and new enactments, to 
keep pace ‘with their ever- varying and 
increasing wants—that the judiciary 
was the most imperfect part of the 
whole machinery—that judges, of all 
men, were most liable to abuse their 
power—that once upon the Bench, they 
seemed to grow to it, and no means had 
been discovered to bring them to ac- 


count, but by shortening the duration of 


oftice—that in England it was well they 
should be independent of the Crown; 
but in America, no one should be inde- 
pendent of the people—that an office for 
life was above human responsibility, 
and utterly repugnant to the spirit of 
their institutions. 

One of the gentlemen who had hither- 
to been silent, said he had travelled in 
the United States; that they were, in- 
deed, a free people, but none the hap- 
pier on that account—that they were 
ever complaining, discontented, restless, 
never standing still long enough to de- 
fine their own positic n—that they might 
love their country, but hed no love of 
lace, for nobody stayed at home, or 
lived where he was born—that he had 
seen entire families mount a steamer in 
New Orleans, struggle under high pres- 
sure two thousand miles against the 
current, dart across the land by rail- 
road, then again by fire and steam over 
the lakes; visit Montreal, Quebec, and 
all the watering-places in their inter- 
minable empire, in a single season. ‘That 
they transacted business with the same 
headlong celerity; not satisfied with 
growing rich by patient industry, they 
strive to le “ap into fortune at a single 
bound—they live only in anticipation— 
would st ake their fortunes upon events 
then taking place in the raodt distant 
parts of the world. That their politics 
were as unstable as the moveable sands 
—they would vote a man in office one 
day, and the next begin to pull down 
their idol to put up anot! 1er in its stead. 
That their religion rested upon no set- 
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tled interpretation of the Scriptures— 
too many were free-thinkers, and what 
was worse, free from thinking—that 
their ministers could not raise their 
congregations to their creed, but the 
creed inust be lowered to their congre- 
gations, or they would be driven, one and 
all, from the “pulpit, by the same all- 
absorbing power, the will of the people. 
That they were equally hot in the pur- 
suit of pleasure ; would go to a theatre 
or ball, as if on a foot-race, and in the 
same spirit would swallow their food 
with a rapidity that deprived them of 
speech. 

In matters of love, they were equally 
hasty and reckless; a young man is 
shot dead at the first glance; takes a 
wife of fifteen, who at twenty-five is 
loaded with the cares of maternity, and 
becomes a grandmother at thirty. 

This exaggerated strain was cut short 
by the appearance of a servant, who 
delivered a letter to the speaker, and 
the party withdrew. 

In the evening the conversation be- 
came still more controversial. They 
insisted that the English language had 
been corrupted by the pronunciation and 
style of the best educated Americans. 
Here I took the field with Webster’s two 
ponderous quartos. They admitted, with 
much candor and good sense, that 
Johnson’s etymologies were not just, 
and that pronunciation was, in its na- 
ture, too variant and subtle to be fixed 
by any standard. 

The fame of the great American lexi- 
cographer was not unknown to them; 
but they were surprised when told that 
his dictionary was about to undergo a 
eecond edition in their native capital. 
I insisted that he had traced the lan- 
guage up to its simplest elements, the 
Saxon tongue, which Johnson did not 
understand—that in the preface to his 
work, he had condensed all the learning 
of his predecessors, illustrated by his 
own deeper and more comprehensive 
researches—that a work of such magni- 
tude, inspired by genius, reared by the 
industry of thirty years, would outlive 
all the assaults of rival writers, and that 
its republication was a sure guaranty of 
its final adoption in England—that no 
language could be fixed until the ex- 
tinction of the people that spoke it—that 
the progress of the English for the last 
two centuries, was precisely the period 
in which the boundaries of science were 
most enlarred—that the varied signifi- 
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eation of words among the Americans, 
and adoption of new terms, proved the 
rapid development of mind—that lan- 
guage being the ereee of thought, 
must keep pace with increase of know- 
ledge. It might be compared to one of 
their own great rivers, that widened and 
deepened in its course until the waters 
of the fountains were lost in the tribu- 
tary streams that flowed into the com- 
mon channel. 

Of the public edifices in Liverpool 
and other works of art, I have nothing to 
say: my subject is human life: and 
though Lady Montague has said, there 
are nobody in the world but men and 
women, yet they do most strangely dif- 
fer in their character, institutions and 
modes of living, and these are the charms 
that draw the traveller from his home. 
Born where nature and nations are 
young, the American goes abroad for in- 
straction as the Greeks travelled to the 
East. He hastens to England, and 
erat are his emotions when he first 

holds those shores where the “ foot- 
steps of his mighty ancestors fell!” He 
flan the English abroad; now he is 
to see them at home ; their houses, fur- 
niture, features, dress, manners Are 
they proud, silent, repulsive, as he had 
read? What are the topics of conver- 
sation among a people descended from 
Locke, Newton, Shakspeare, Milton ? 
What are the sources of that power that 
rebukes kings on their thrones, and fills 
the distant heathen with awe? Above 
all, are the English as happy as they are 
great? This is the problem he came 
to solve. 

On the third day I entered the streets 
to look upon the face of society, and 
draw my conclusions from things as 
they are. 

Near the hotel were several loaded 
wagons, whose drivers were from the 
country, not twenty miles distant from 
Liverpool. They spoke to each other 
in a rude, noisy dialect, which the popu- 
lation themselves understood with dif- 
ficulty. In the United States, English 
is uniformly spoken almost without dia- 
lect, and a stranger easily understands 
the uneducated ene, 

I advanced but a few paces, when I 
saw several women, gathering with 
their naked hand, the ordure that felk 
from the animals in the streets, and 
carrying it off in baskets on their heads. 
I approached one of them, hesitating 
whether I should speak. Is shea wo- 
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man? thought I; and has she the pas- 
sions common to her kind? can she 
love and hate, feel resentment and 
pride ? or can hope, which forsakes not 
the human breast, lie at the bottom of 
the ills she endures? I drew nearer, 
but we were both suddenly driven to the 
side-walk, at the nanuekel a long line 
of teams; she returned and I followed 
to give her a penny. “ What are you 
doing?” “I picks up dung for Mr.—.” 
“ And what then becomes of it?” “ He 
sells it tothe market people when they 
goes home.” “Have you a mother?” 
* No.” “A father?” “ Yes.” “Where 
is he ?” “ He lives away two miles; he 
fell in the dock and hurt his side; he 
can’t walk ; I comes to this street every 
morning.” “ How much can yon make 
in the day ?” “Sometimes four pence 
and sometimes six pence.” “ Who takes 
eare of your father in your absence 2?” 
“Mrs. — sends him broken victuals 
sometimes.” 

She was, indeed, a woman of English 
flesh and blood, the same with Duke 
and Duchess, Lord and Lady, and ut- 
tered articulate sounds in a soft femi- 
nine voice ; nay, had she been washed 
in the deep seas, her comely features 
might have restored her to her species, 
from whose rolls she had been struck 
by her loathsome trade. She was not 
more than seven years of age, with too 
slight a form for the load she continued 
to heap upon her basket. Her body 
was W rh in a sort of frock, with a 
string tied about her waist, so tattered 
and polluted that its color could not be 
known. She was barefoot; wore about 
her temples the brim of a straw bonnet, 
stained with dirt and smoke, with 
which she continued to half conceal her 
face. In ber bosom was a piece of 
white bread, which, with her unwashed 
hands, she occasionally applied to her 
mouth, without interruption to her busi- 
ness. Much as I had heard of want 
and destitution in England, neither the 
speeches in Parliament, books of travels, 
nor yet the reports of factory commis- 
sioners had prepared me for this appal- 
ling spectacle ! 

As I entered Lord street, the forms 
of misery began to vary and multiply. 
Whole families of men, women, and 
children, half naked, barefoot, in rags, 
shivering in the cold, lean and gaunt 
from hunger, without a hut to shelter 
them from the storm, or a pillow of 
straw whereon to lay their heads. 
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They emerge daily from the crooked 
alleys and putrid cellars on the frontiers 
of the town, into the principal streets, 
where they strive by all sorts of artifice 
and beseeching gestures, to excite at- 
tention and awaken compassion. The 
fathers and mothers held each one, and 
sometimes two infants in arms, with 
other children at their sides, all walk- 
ing in the middle of the streets, singing 
in joint chorus some coarse ballad, de- 
scriptive of their sufferings. One of 
the men preached a sort of sermon, 
setting out his misfortunes—that he had 
labored in a factory which had failed 
—that he was out of employment and 
could find none—that his children were 
starving, and concluded with an ex- 
hortation to charity. This revolting 
scene so engrossed my attention, that I 
hardly saw edifice or equipage; heeded 
not the array of shops or uproar of 
commerce. Nothing could I hear or 
see but these unhappy sufferers, disin- 
herited and disowned by the very in- 
stitutions under which they were born! 

When in the evening I spoke of 
their condition, I was told they deserved 
no pity; that they dissipated their 
money and time in taverns and gin- 
shops. Alas, poor wretches! they do 
indeed drink that they may forget, and 
better for them could they hide them- 
selves in their graves, where sorrow 
cannot enter, and the wrath of man 
cannot pursue. 

In the afternoon I made an excur- 
sion of sixteen miles to Chester, one of 
the oldest towns in the kingdom, and 
seat of power under the kings of the 
Heptarchy. It is surrounded by a 
wall, on whose broad undulating sur- 
face | made the entire circuit of the 
city, overlooking the antique grotesque 
houses and tortuous streets, and the 
distant hills and valleys of Wales be- 
yond the Dee. 

One of the streets is cut out of a 
rock, whose sides are formed into shops, 
and serve as the basement stories of a 
double range of houses with covered 
poticos their entire length. 

The cathedral is an enormous mass 
of stone, fast crumbling into sand. 
Nothing can exceed the beauty of the 
choir and its exquisite carvings in wood. 
Here I first saw a cloister, and formed 
some notion of the architecture of the 
seventh century, when the church was 
said to be founded, under the patronage 
of St. Warburg. Beneath the pave- 
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ment lie the remains of Smith the 
translator of Xenophon, and Parnell 


he ride to Chester is performed in 
a few minutes by railway, through a 
beautiful country sprinkled with cot- 
tages and hedges, the earth yet green, 
nothing indicating the presence of win- 
ter but the loftier leafless trees of the 
forest. 

On the fourth day I went by railroad 
to Manchester, whose population is em- 
- in carding, spinning, weaving, 
and bleaching six hundred thousand 
bags of cotton, brought from three con- 
tinents of the earth. 

At two o'clock I rambled along the 
streets, inhabited by those who work in 
the manufactories, called operatives, to 
distinguish them from the laborers who 
cultivate the ground. I had not pro- 
ceeded far, before I met a group com- 
posed, as in Liverpool, of father and 
mother with infants in their arms, lead- 
ing two little girls by the hand. They 
also sung ballads, and asked for charity. 
A window flew up opposite to them, and 
a penny fell from the third story. One 
of the girls picked it up, while the 
father, perceiving he had caught my 
attention, approached to tell me he had 
eaten nothing that day; that they had 
been at work in a cotton-mi/l, as he 
called it, but were turned out of em- 
ployment. He was barefoot, as were 
the children, though the keen winds 
were accompanied with rain that fell 
upon the half-melted snow. The wife 
wore shoes, and, as far as I could dis- 
cover, but one garment of dirty cloth 
that sat tight about her body, leaving 
her arms and legs exposed to the wea- 
ther. The eldest girl appeared to be 
about ten, and the other six years of 
age. Both extended their hands ina 
beseeching posture, but said nothing. 
Their skins were visible through the 
greasy rags that hung about their 
stinted frames; their hair was knotted 
and entangled by filth; their features 
wore an impression of idiocy, and their 
inflamed eyes were too sensitive for the 
light of the already declining sun. The 
feet of the eldest were red and chapped 
by the cold, resting flat upon the pave- 
ment, the hollow or palm of the foot 
having wholly disappeared. I inquired 
the cause; the father said, “she was 
obliged to stand all day in the factory 
where she worked, that she never wore 
shoes, and that many other children. 
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had feet as flat as her’s.” The limbs of 
the youngest were misshapen ; the sto- 
mach preternaturally distended, as was 
her mouth, and so stupid that I could 
not obtain an intelligible word from her. 
I gave them a trifle, whereupon they 
renewed their song and went their 
way. 

They were followed by a young man, 
apparently twenty years of age, almost 
naked, with his hands thrust in his 
trowsers, and a paper on the crown of 
his hat, on which was written, “I am 
starving.”” I told him to goto work; 
he replied he could get none; that the 
mill in which he was employed had 
stopped. 

The number of sufferers soon became 
too great for detail. My attention was 
particularly arrested by a little girl five 
years old, who stood near a cellar dogy, 
with a box of matches in her hand, 
which she held constantly extended. 
Her naked feet were half buried in mud 
and snow; her garments a tissue of 
rags blown aside by the winds, exposing 
her infantine limbs to the rain as it fell. 
Her features were stained with dirt. 
stiff with cold, and frightfully deformed 
by endurance too great for her tender 
years. Great as were her sufferings, 
she did not complain or shed a tear. 
“Have you amother?” She turned to- 
wards the cellar ; I entered, full of re- 
sentment against the unnatural parent 
—what a revolution came over me at 
the sight of this abode of misery! I 
purchased my right of entrance with 
money, the St. Peter’s key that unlocks 
every door. The apartment was some 
fifteen feet square ; the filth heaped up- 
on the floor concealed the material be- 
neath ; the damp, decaved walls were 
of a dingy hue; the chimney, the re- 
ceptacle of every unclean thing, not of 
fire, for there seemed no means of 
cooking food. The sour, sickening va- 
por that loaded the air, drove me back 
to the first step of the door, where the 
mother sat mending a dirty coverlet, 
upon which she sewed patches of dif- 
ferent colors. She was without shoes, 
wore a tattered cloak about her shoul- 
ders, a black filthy handkerchief over 
her ears, which she tied under the chin. 
Finding that I shut out the light from 
the poor woman’s labors, I again ad- 
vanced into theinterior. “[sthat your 
child at the door ?”’ “ Yes, your honor.” 
“She will perish with cold.” “I can- 
not help it.” “Does she get anything 


by standing there?” “Yes, people 
ives her sometimes a penny, that helps 
eep us alive.” “Have you other 
children ?” She pointed to a corner 
where were four lying on straw, cover- 
ed with a new blanket, which she said 
was bought with money given to the 
poor. One of them was an infant six 
months of age, another eighteen; a 
little girl eleven years old, and a boy 
thirteen. She said she made them lie 
in bed, as she had no fire ; besides, they 
could do “ better without eating.” 

The eyes of the little girl were much 
inflamed: I asked the cause ;—she 
said the children that worked in the 
cotton mills always had sore eyes. 
That her son was sick, and her daugh- 
ter had been out of employment three 
days—that her husband was a stocking 
weaver, and had gone in search of 
work—that her family was fed at a soup 
kitchen, where she went every day for 
her share. 

In another part of the cellar, lay, 
stretched on a sort of litter, a man 
whose pale features and sunken jaws 
announced the near approach of death. 
On his body was a blanket, too short to 
cover his naked feet, that extended be- 
yond the bed. His wife spoke of him 
with indifference; said they had been 
married three weeks ; that he had taken 
a bad cold and could not live. 

Conjugal and parental atieetion have 
but feeble hold of the wretchedly poor. 
Want separates the husband trom a 
wife whom he cannot maintain, and the 
starving father snatches the bread from 
the mouths of his helpless, unresisting 
offspring: all distinctions of right and 
wrong, every affection of the heart, are 
swallowed up in the horrid struggle for 
life. 

It being now three o'clock, a dark 
hour fora December day in England, | 
took leave of the little sufferer at the 
door, whom I left with cntstretched 
arms, as I had found her. I followeda 
different route to my lodgings, encoun- 
tering an array of beggars quite as 
frantic with hunger as the first I had 
met. 

I have been in England only five 
days, yet have I seen whole streets ra- 
diant with bayonets, ready to tear the 
flesh of those who asked for bread. 
Thongh goaded by hunger, chilled by 
the wintry winds, they must be quiet, 
pray for the Lords spiritual and termpo- 
ral, keep the peace, make no disturbance, 
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The Corn Laws were intended for the 
rotection of agriculture. The manu- 
actures, too, are protected by the ex- 
clusion of foreign fabrics, and their rich 
proprietors have taken care to fix the 
price of wages at the lowest — of 
endurance, while a few land-holders, 
who have taken the island to themselves> 
have fixed the price of bread at the 
highest : so that there are six millions 
of operatives stripped to the skin, and 
five millions of peasantry that live to 
labor on potatoes and salt. Much has 
been said of the Dutch and Italian poor, 
yet I can imagine nothing more wretch- 

ed than the ragged, shivering multi- 
| tudes, that deform the face of society in 

England. They are put below the 
beasts that crop the grass and know their 


stalls at night. Nay, the very dogs of 
their lordly masters are fed and lodged 
in state ; have keepers and pastimes as- 


signed them ; their genealogies record- 
ed in books; more, their portraits are 
painted by the great masters in the art, 
at an expense that would feed an entire 
village of English poor. 

The United States is the only coun- 
try on the globe where the poor are able 
to protect “themselves 
Adam, soldier, sailor, cobbler, peasant, 
mechanic, almost every man on the 
highways or in the streets, forms a part 
of his government: he has a vote, and 
votes constitute power. Secure in his 
personal rights, he soon becomes mas- 
ter of the soil by the fruits of his indus- 
try. This is just. The earth was fit- 
ted up with hill and valley, mountain 
and river, and given to Adam and the 
children to be born of him, to each share 
and share alike, and to Cesar no more 
than the rest. But in England, their 
constitution denies to the mass of the 
people any interest in the soil, or voice 
in the legislature. They have no hope 
of redress but in the revolution that is 
ever coming, but never comes. In the 
meantime, the rich become richer, and 
the poor poorer ; want drives to crime, 
and crime outstrips increase of num- 
bers. Six millions of men, women and 

children, pent up in work-shops, have 
become depraved beyond redemption. 
There is no healing power but in the 
cultivation of the lands. Vice flourish- 
es in the crowd; virtue inhabits the 
silent fields ; it grows with the seed the 
farmer sows, and when he reaps fills 
his heart with devotion. Blessings on 
his sweaty brow! He will stand fast 
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by his sacred home, the fields he has 

ploughed, the trees he has planted, and 
long as the right of soil and suffrage 
shall reside in him, so long will endure 
the liberties won by the sword of Wash- 
ington and cemented by the genius of 
Marshall. 

In the evening I conversed with 
travellers from Stockport, who confirm- 
ed the account given by the mother of 
the causes of inflamed eyes among the 
children. They said their lungs and 
throats were affected also; that the 
fibres of the cotton collected in the 
corners of their mouths and was taken 
in with the food, which they often eat 
from one hand, while they labored with 
the other. In some of the mills they 
were obliged to fall upon their faces, 
almost every instant, to avoid the 
derous beams that swept over their 
heads ; that their limbs were distorted 
and bodies deformed from over fatigue, 
and their countenances rendered hideous 
from continual anguish ; that they never 
played or prattled, as it became little 
children; that they seemed a part of 
the machinery, moving by the same im- 
pulses ; that their understandings were 
almost blotted out ; they knew not the 
distinctions between right and wrong ; 
and had no sense of moral obligation or 
shame. It was not possible to educate 
them; as soon as they ceased to labor, 
they fell asleep on the door, door-steps, 
side-walks ; even at their meals hunger 
often yielded to overpowering sleep; 
that at the first change of price in the 
commodity, ofevery fluctuation of fashion 
or of commerce, they were turned away, 
men, women and children, to roam the 
streets and highways ; some enlisted in 
the armies for the distant Indies; pov- 
erty drove others to violate the law, and 
when convicted they were sent to Bota- 
ny Bay, while the greater part of them 
wandered through the country begging 
their bread, lodging at the poor-houses, 
called “ Unions,” where they slept on 
straw, were fed on porridge at supper 
and breakfast, then compelled to pay 
their reckoning by breaking stone for 
the public roads, and sent their way. 

One of the gentlemen, who had been 
long familiar with these scenes of dis- 
tress, thought my compassion for them 
altogether misplaced. He insisted that 


pauperism and beggary were constitu- 
ent elements of every community. He 
appealed to the Scriptures, “the poor 
ye have always with you,” 


and cited 
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the authority of Malthus, who affirmed 
that a portion of mankind in all coun- 
tries must necessarily perish from want. 
That writer proposes to mitigate the 
evil by a law prohibiting marriages 
among the poor ; but poverty had anti- 
cipated the law, and yet the number of 
children had not diminished. 

They called for the London papers 
and showed me the proceedings of the 
factory commissioners, from which I 
made the following extracts. 

First the testimony of a little girl— 
“T am thirteen years old; began to 
work at Mr. Marshall’s mill when I 
was not quite eight; we had forty 
minutes allowed for dinner; no allow- 
ance for breakfast or afternoon drink- 
ing. As soon as I went home I fell 
asleep: we were not allowed to sit 
down at the mill the whole day ; if we 
did, we were beaten—it was a common 
thing to beat the children. I had a sis- 
ter that worked at Mr. Marshali’s, and 
she got killed there.” 

“ Mark Best, an overlooker, testified, 
that the regular hours for work are 
from six in the morning until seven at 
night, and when thronged, from five till 
nine, only allowing forty minutes at din- 
ner: no time allowed for breakfast or 
drinki The children put the food by 
their sie and ate asthey could. Some- 
times when the work is bad, they are 
perenne getting it at all; they 

ve then to take it home again. 
Sometimes it is so dirtied; it is untit to 
eat—the dust flies about until they can 
scarcely see each other. In the card 
rooms, the refuse hangs about their 
mouths while they are eating their 
food. The masters know very well the 
children are beaten and strapped ; they 
encourage the overlooker to do it. The 
straps are about a foot and a half long, 
and there is a stick at the end of some 
of them—and the end of the strap they 
beat them with, is cut into five or six 
thongs: they are regularly made for 
that purpose. A Manchester machinery 
is not complete without a machine for 
thrashing children.” 

I set out the next morning for Lon- 
don by a devious route, the better to see 
this beautiful England, an universal gar- 
den filled with forbidden fruit, whereof 
to taste is transportation without hope 
of return. Part of my journey was 
performed by rail-road, with a velocity 
that outstripped the crows whose flight 
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was more than once parallel with the 
cars. 

At Chesterfield, the rain compelled 
me to take an inside seat, where was 
one passenger only, a lady whom the 
conductor of the coach treated with 
profound respect. I said, as | entered, 
“T have not yet seen a fair day in Eng- 
land.” She replied, “It is a rainy 
climate, but the healthiest in the world,” 
at the same time drawing aside a rich 
flowing veil, and lo! a mulatress, but 
none the less beautiful for that. Her 
dark olive skin, crispy locks, large black 
eyes and snowy teeth, bore testimony 
of her African blood, while her nose and 
lips were altogether European, and her 
chin the termination of a perfect oval. 
Her apparel was costly, and jewels, 
real or false, glistered on her fingers. 

“You are not of this country I pre- 
sume.” “Iam a native of Surinam.” 
“ But your language is English.” “ My 
father was an Englishman born, edu- 
cated in Holland, then went to South 
America, where he found my mother.” 
She entered into many details concern- 
ing the climate, plants, agriculture and 
population of that country, alluding 
more than once to those of her own 
complexion, insisting that the mixed 
race were more highly gifted in under- 
standing. “I know moreover,” she said, 
“a negro woman, black and beautiful, 
accomplished in music and the litera- 
ture of three lettered languages. Man- 
kind have all one common origin; ne- 
groes are not inferior to the whites; 
they who say so are infidels that do not 
believe in the Scriptural account of the 
creation. Nay, there is good reason to 
believe that Adam was a black man, 
and that the different complexions 
among his descendants arose from the 
operation of moral and physical causes. 
All colors would be alike respected, 
were it not for the distinctions kept up 
by the silly pride of the Americans—I 
hate the Americans.” 

She spoke of the standard works in 
English literature ; lamented that Ad- 
dison and Johnson were forgotten in 
the admiration bestowed on Scott, Bul- 
wer, and other workers in fiction. She 
mentioned several Dutch authors of 
whom I was ashamed to be ignorant. 
She greatly extolled the “Praise of 
Folly,” by Erasmus, who she said was 
another Solomon—* Both of these sages 
agreed, that increase of knowledge was 
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not increase of happiness—that accord- 
ing to Erasmus, t the people of Brabant 
were the happiest in Holland, because 
they were the silliest.” 

Having heard her called Miss, I 
alluded to the probability of uniting her 
fortunes with those of some happy 
Englishman. She replied with great 
emphasis, ahd hat man, sir, is not born 
that can get me.” “Then you are dif- 
ficult to please and hard to persuade.” 
* Men, sir, are deceitful ; they are com- 
plaisant and courteous before marriage, 
but the money once in their power, 
they throw off the mask and betake 
themselves to the coffee-house, or to 
some low and vile pleasures—I hate 
them ! During courtship, they call 
me angel.” “ Then you have been 
courted?” “Ido not deny it, but I did 
not believe a word they said; I knew 
they wanted my money. Oh! they are 
such liars!” Strong language thought 
I, for a “negro wench !’ " 

fe. perceive you never intend to mar- 
ry:” here I quoted Socrates who said, 
“That they who marry will repent ; 
that they who do not marry, will re- 
pent.” She replied, “The first part of 
the proposition is true ; for if Bonaparte’s 
code were in force in England, there 
would not be a dozen marriages left to 
a county. That the last part was false ; 
Socrates, though famed for wisdom, 
said many silly things. There are, 
indeed, old maids who render them- 
selves ridiculous by their affectation 
and lap-dogs; it is their own fault if 
they are not respected. If they have 
money, they can always command 
obedience ; and if they do not die as 
soon as their nephews and nieces wish, 
they are in that respect no worse off 
than other people.” 

“You have travelled in the different 
States of Europe?” “Yes. in most of 
them.” “Delighted, no doubt, with 
Paris?” “Not at all; they who have 
once seen England, can live nowhere 
else. England is my country; all my 
relations are here; the English are first 
among the foremost—none so wise, 80 
learned, so great, and Lavater says they 
are the handsomest people in the world.” 
“You must have met with some Amer- 
icans on the continent, did you not 
think the women handsome?” “TI did 
not; there was a party of them at 
Pisa, 
eighteen or twenty years of age. They 
had indeed white skins, slender forms, 
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small feet and hands, flaxen hair and 
blue eyes; but they talked and laughed 
so loud, and were so free with the men, 
that the Italians were ashamed of them. 
As for the men, they could not speak 
without stopping to spit, as children 
learn their pauses in grammar. I hote 
the Americans; I believe every word 
Mrs. Trollope has said about them.” 

Having arrived at her place of desti- 
nation, we bowed with mutual expres- 
sions of regret at parting so soon. 

I pursued my journey a few miles 
further to a Village Inn, so neat, so 
sweet—carpets, walls, chairs, tables, 
fire-place, window gaa I could have 
kissed them all. No people on earth, 
French, German, Swiss, nor yet the 
Dutch of Boeck, are so neat as the 
English when not debased by poverty. 

Here I stayed a day to visit the pos- 
sessions of a noble Duke, famed 
throughout the realm. I approached 
under a line of elms that balanced 
their horizontal arms across the road 
that led to the castle. It is the palace 
of aking rather than the mansion of a 
subject. His income is stated at one 
million three hundred thousand dollars 
a year, yet is less than is received by 
the Duke of Northumberland, or Mar- 
quis of Westminster. His carpenters, 
painters, gardeners, physicians, attor- 
neys, cbaipkitin: stewards, butlers, ost- 
lers, park-keepers, dog-keepers, barbers, 
ksdresssé: laborers, farmers and other 
dependants, attached to his five different 
estates, would form a little republic, and 
if employed in tilling the ground, might 
feed many thousand human beings, in- 
stead of one. 

From the windows of the castle are 
seen the water-works, his Italian and 
English gardens and conservatory,tfill- 
ed with whatever is valued for fruit or 
flower, from the five zones of the earth. 
The walls of the apartments are cover- 
ed with Russian leather, embossed and 
illuminated with gilt. His orangerie, 
sculpture room, library and drawing 
room, when thrown into one, measure 
four hundred feet in length. The 
statues alone cost more than half a 
million. Among them I recognized a 
Letitia—a Queen of the Scots by 
Westmacott; Hebe, Ceres, Venus of 
Medicis, Latona and two children; 
Mars, Cupid, Endymion, and Achilles 
drawing the arrow from his foot, by 
Canova. A Venus by Thorwaldsen— 
a colossal figure of the Duke himself 
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and ten times as many more grouped in 
one vast apartment. 

But my mind was ill atease. These 
proud trophies of art made less im- 
pression be 1 me, than the squalid 
forms I had just seen shivering in the 
cold. Icould not drive them away ; 
they stood by the statues with uplifted 
hands; they followed me along the 
costly halls and ornamented grounds. 
Miserable wretches! All this gorgeous 
structure; these accumulated riches, 
luxuries without name or number, are 
wrung from you! Ye are the oxen 
that plough not for yourselves; the 
bees that make not honey for yourselves ; 
nay, the very soldiery appointed to keep 
you in awe, are paid by the sweat of 
your brows, and it ye but taste of the 
iruit of that tree, or of the flesh in yon- 
der park, ye are straightway sent in 
exile half round the globe ! 

L entered the first vehicle ready to 
depart, and in a short time found my- 
self at Woodstock. Having rambled 
across the park of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, | perceived at an exterior gate a 
beggar with his wife, crouched in the 
angle of a hedge, to catch the occasional! 
sun that broke from the clouds. He 
advanced to askalms. No, you area 
stout man, go to work.” “I can’t get 
work.” “ Whatis yourtrade?” “Me 
and my wife makes gloves ; but every- 
body is running after them d—d French 
gloves, and the trade is done.” “But 
you can wash your clothes.” “TI can, 
if you will give me others to put on 
while Iam about it.” I thought his 
answer pert, and I turned away. His 
wife followed me, and in a most be- 
seeching manner, asked for money to 
buy bread; I gave it. She called me 
your honor, and sometimes bestowed a 
title. They said they had never seen 
an American before. When I spoke of 
the high wages and abundance that pre- 
vailed in America, he interrupted me, 
and in a manner bordering on insolence, 
asked, “Is there any parks in America 
like this? Lis Grace keeps two thou- 
sand seyen hundred deer; did you see 
the lake his Grace had dug out? the 
bridge over it cost his Grace ten thou- 
sand pounds; Parliament gives his 
Grace money every year. I don’t like 
America ; I prefer England.” 

My philanthropy began to abate. 
I almost thought with that apologist for 
tyrants, who ‘raid that “a well fed 


horse, under tight rein and spur, was as 
proud and happy as his master.” But 
this slaving wretch was not as well fed 
as his Grace’s horse. A peck of oats 
would have given him daily bread, the 
summit of happiness for the English 
poor, whose desires seldom stray be- 
yond a quiet stomach. 

Nothing can reconcile an American 
to institutions that strip the multitude 
and give all toa few. He can under- 
stanc how one man may be enriched by 
industry, and another impoverished by 
idleness, but that so many generations 
should live and die in want, is a riddle 
he cannotsolve. Whiy are they not fed 
from the abundance that commerce can 
bring? In the capital of Ohio, there is 
an ordinance requiring butchers to 
throw their unsold meat into the river, 
that it may not decay on the commons. 
The great hotels are daily emptied by 
the refuse carts of provisions that can- 
not be consumed, and all travellers in 
the Mississippi steamers can testify, 
that there is thrown into the water, 
from the excess of the very tables 
where they have dined, enough to feed 
whole families of the hungry poor. 

But, say the English, it is vulgar in 
the Americans so to overload their ta- 
bles. If, indeed, quantity be a test of 
vulgarity, then are they the most vul- 
gar people on earth, and the English 
the most refined ; withthisditierence, that 
in England the rule works inversely, be- 
ginning with the aristocracy, who live in 
vulgar abundance, and receding to the 
humble laborer, who is refined into a 
mere shadow by potatoes and salt. 

I passed the evening with an intelli- 

ent gentleman, who told me that 
Voodstock had been entitled to two 
members in Parliament, who bought 
their seats of the Duke of Marlborough, 
at three thousand five hundred pounds 
each: the bargain being struck, the 
Duke compelled his tenants to vote 
accordingly at the hazard of being ex- 
pelled trom their huts. The next 
morning my gentleman breakfasted 
with me, and 1 dined with him at six, 
having, in the meanwhile, rambled over 
the Duke’s possessions, attended a sale 
of cattle, and visited the neighboring 
peasantry. The iollowingday I reach- 
ed London by way of Oxford, which 
completed my First Eight Days in Eng- 
land, 
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THE POETRY OF BRYANT. 


BY H, T. TUCKERMAN. 


Iv has been well observed by an Eng- 
lish eritic that Poetry is not a branch of 
authorship. ‘The vain endeavor to per- 
vert its divine and spontaneons agency 
into a literary craft, is the great secret 
of its recent decline. Poetry is the 
overflowing of the soul. It is the re- 
cord of what is best in the world. No 
rodact of the human mind is more dis- 
interested. Hence comparatively few 
keep the poetic element alive beyond 
the period of early youth. All that is 
genuine in the art springs from vivid 
experience, and life seldom retains any 
novel aspect to those who have long 
mingled in its scenes and staked upon 
its chances. A celebrated artist of our 
day, when asked the process by which 
his delineations were rendered so ef- 
fective, replied, that he drew them alto- 
gether from memory. Natural objects 
were portrayed not as they impressed 
him at the moment, but according to 
the lively and feeling phases in which 
they struck his senses in boyhood. For 
this reason it has been truly observed, 
that remembrance makes the poet, and 
that emotions recollected in tranquillity 
form the true source of inspiration. A 
species of literature depending upon 
conditions so delicate is intaneiy not to 
be successfully cultivated by those who 
hold it inno reverence. The great dis- 
tinction between verse-writers and 
ets is that the former seek and the latter 
receive ; the one attempt to command, 
the other meekly obey the higher im- 
pulses of their being. The first thought 
which suggests itself in regard to Bry- 
ant, is his respect for the art which he 
has so nobly illustrated. This is not 
less commendable than rare. Such an 
impatient spirit of utility prevails in our 
country, that even men of ideal pursuits 
are often infected by it. It is a leading 
article in the Yankee creed to turn eve- 
ry endowment to account : and although 
a poet is generally left to “ to chew the 
cud of sweet and bitter fancies,” as he 
lists, occasions are not infrequent 
when even his services are available. 
Caliban’s lowly toil will not supply all 
needs. The more “ gentle spriting” of 
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Ariel is sometimes desired. To sub- 
serve the objects of party, to acquire a 
reputation upon which office may be 
sought, and to gratify personal ambition, 
the American poet is often tempted to 
sacrifice his true fame and the dignity 
of art to the demands of occasion. To 
this weakness Bryant has been almost 
invariably superior. He has preserved 
the elevation which he so early ac- 
quired. He has been loyal to the Mu- 
ses. At their shrine his ministry seems 
ever free and sacred, wholly apart from 
the ordinary associations of life. With 
a pure heart and a lofty purpose has he 
hymned the glory of nature and the 
raise of freedom. To this we cannot 
ut, in a great degree, ascribe the se- 
rene beauty of his verse. The mists of 
worldly motives dim the clearest vision, 
and the sweetest voice falters amid the 
strife of passion. As the patriarch 
went forth alone to muse at eventide, 
the reveries of genius have been to Bry- 
ant holy and private seasons. 
are as unstained by the passing clou 
of this troubled existence as the skies of 
his own “ Prairies” by village smoke. 
Thus it should. be, indeed, with all 
poets ; but we deem it singularly happy 
that itis so with our own. The ten- 
dency of all action and feeling with us 
is so much the reverse of poetical, that 
only the high, sustained and consis- 
tent development of the imagination 
would command attention or exert influ- 
ence. The poet in this republic does 
not address ignorance. In truth the 
eat obstacle with which he has to 
eal, so to speak, is intelligence. It is 
not the love of gain and physical com- 
fort alone that deadens the finer per- 
ceptions of our people. Among the 
highly educated there is less en- 
joyment of poetry than is discovered by 
those to whom reading is almost a solita- 
ry luxury. No conformity to fashion or 
affectation of taste influence the latter. 
They seek the world of imagination and 
sentiment with the greater delight from 
the limited satisiaction realized in their 
actual lot. To them poetry is a great 
teacher of self-respect. It unfolds to 
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them emotions familiar to their own bo- 
soms. It celebrates scenes of beauty 
amid which they also are free to wan- 
der. It vindicates capacities and a des- 
tiny of which they partake. Intimations 
like these are seldom found in their ex- 
perience, and for this reason,—cher- 
ished and hallowed associations endear 
an art which consoles while it brings 
innocent pleasure to their hearts. It is, 
therefore, in what is termed society that 
the greatest barriers to poetic sympathy 
exist, and it is precisely here that it is 
most desirable, the bard should be 
heard. But the idea of culture with 
this class lies almost exclusively in 
knowledge. ‘They aim at understand- 
ing every question, are pertinacious on 
the score of opinion, and would blush 
to be thought unacquainted witha hun- 
dred subjects with which they have not 
a icle of sympathy. The wisdom 
of loving, even without comprehending : 
the revelations obtained only through 
feeling ; the veneration that awes curi- 
osity by exalted sentiment—all this is to 
them unknown. Life never seems mi- 
raculous to their minds, nature wears a 
monotonous aspect, and routine gradu- 
ally congeals their sensibilities. To in- 

e this vegetative existence is the po- 
et’s vocation. Hazlitt says all that is 
worth remembering in life is the poetry 
of it. If so, habits wholly prosaic are 
as alien to wisdom as to enjoyment; 
and the elevated manner in which Bry- 
ant has uniformly presented the claims 
of poetry, the tranquil eloquence with 
which his chaste and serious muse ap- 
peals to the heart, deserve the most 

teful recognition. There is some- 
thing accordant with the genius of our 
country in the mingled clearness and 
depth of his poetry. The glow of un- 
bridled passion seems peculiarly to be- 
long to southern lands where despotism 
ight personal effort, and makes the 

ent pursuit of pleasure almost a ne- 
cessity. The ancient communities of 
northern latitudes have rich literatures 
from whence to draw materials for their 
verse. But here, where nature is so 
a. get and civil institutions so 
fresh, where the experiment of republi- 
canism is going on,and each individual 
must think if he do not work, poetry, to 
illustrate the age and reach its sympa- 
thies, should be thoughtful and vigor- 
ous. It should minister to no weak 
sentiment, but foster high, manly and 
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beautiful serious views. It should iden- 
tify itself with the domestic affections, 
and tend to solemnize rather than mere- 
ly adorn existence. Such are the natu- 
ral echoes of American life, and they 
characterize the poetry of Bryant. 
Bryant’s love of Nature gives the pre- 
vailing spirit to his poetry. The feel- 
ing with him seems quite instinctive. 
It is not sustained by a metaphysical 
theory as in the case of Wordsworth, 
while it is imbued with more depth of 
pathos than is often discernible in 
Thompson. The sentiment with which 
he looks upon the wonders of creation 
is remarkably appropriate to the scenery 
of the New World. His poems con- 
vey, to an extraordinary degree, the 
actual impression which is awakened 
by our lakes, mountains, and forests. 
There is in the landscape of every 
country something characteristic and 
peculiar. ‘The individual objects may 
be the same, but their combination is 
widely different. The lucent atmos- 
here of Switzerland, the grouping of 
er mountains, the effect of glacier and 
waterfall, of peaks clad in eternal snow, 
impending over valleys whose emerald 
herbage and peaceful flocks realize our 
sweetest dreams of primeval life—all 
strike the eye and affect the mind in a 
manner somewhat different from simi- 
lar scenes in other lands. The long, 
pencilled clouds of an Italian sun-set— 
glowing above plains covered with 
brightly-tinted vegetation, seem alto- 
gether more placid and luxuriant than 
the gorgeous masses of golden ae 
towering in our western sky at the close 
of an autumnal day. These and innu- 
merable other minute features are not 
only perceived but intimately felt by 
the genuine poet. We esteem it one 
of Bryant’s great merits that he has not 
only faithfully pictured the beauties, but 
caught the very spirit of our scenery. 
His best poems have an anthem-like 
cadence, which accords with the vast 
scenes they celebrate. He approaches 
the mighty forest, whose shadowy 
haunts only the footstep of the Indian 
has penetrated, deeply conscious of its 
virgin grandeur. His harp is strung 
in harmony with the wild moan of the 
ancient boughs. Every moss-covered 
trunk breathes to him of the mysteries 
of time, and each wild flower which 
lifts its pale buds above the brown and 
withered leaves, whispers some thought 
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of gentleness. We feel, while musi 
with him amid the solitary woods, as if 
blessed with a companion peculiarly 
fitted to interpret their teachings; and 
while intent in our retirement upon his 
page, we are sensible, as it were, of the 
presence of those sylvan monarchs that 
crown the hill tops and grace the 
valleys of our native land. No Eng- 
lish park formalised by the hand of art, 
no legendary spot like the pine grove 
of Ravenna surrounds us. It isnot the 
gloomy German forest with its phan- 
toms and banditti, but one of those pri- 
mal, dense woodlands of America, 
where the oak spreads its enormous 
branches, and the frost-kindled-leaves 
of the maple glow like flame in the 
sunshine ; where the tap of the wood- 
pecker and the whirring of the par- 
tridge alone break the silence that 
broods, like the spirit of prayer, amid 
the interminable aisles of the verdant 
sanctuary. Any reader of Bryant, 
on the other side of the ocean, gifted 
with a small degree of sensibility and 
imagination, may derive from his poems 
the very awe and delight with which 
the first view of one of our majestic 
forests would strike his mind. 

The kind of interest with which 
Bryant regards nature is common to the 
majority of minds in which a love of 
beauty is blended with reverence. This 
in some measure accounts for his popu- 
larity. Many readers even of poetical 
taste, are repelled by the very vehe- 
mence and intensity of Byren. They 
cannot abandon themselves so utterly to 
the influences of the outward world as 
to feel the waves bound beneath them 
“like a steed that knows his rider ;” 
nor will their enthusiasm so far annihi- 
late consciousness as to make them “a 
portion of the tempest.” Another order 
of imaginative spirits do not greatly 
affect the author of the Excursion from 
the frequent baldness of his concep- 
tions ; and not a few are unable to see 
the universe through the spectacles of 
his philosophy. To such individuals 
the tranquil delight with which the 
American poet expatiates upon the 
beauties of creation is perfectly genial. 
There is no mystical sore in the tributes 
of his muse. All is clear, earnest and 
thoughtful. Indeed, the same difference 
that exists between true-hearted, natural 
affection, and the metaphysical love of 
the Platonists, may be traced between 
the manly and sincere lays of Bryant 
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and the vague and artificial effusions of 
transcendental bards. The former re- 
alizes the definition of a poet which 
describes him as superior to the multi- 
tude only in degree, not in kind. Heis 
the priest of a universal religion; and 
clothes in appropriate and harmonious 
language sentiments widely felt and 
cherished. He requires no interpreter. 
There is nothing eccentric in his vision. 
Like all human beings the burden of 
daily toil sometimes weighs heavily on 
his soul; the noisy activity of common 
life becomes hopeless ; scenes of inhu- 
manity, error, and suffering grow op- 
pressive, or more personal causes of 
despondency make “the grasshopper a 
burden.” Then he turns to the quietude 
and beauty of Nature for refreshment. 
There he loves to read the fresh tokens 
of creative beneficence. The scented 
air of the meadows cools his fevered 
brow. The umbrageous foliage sways 
benignly around him. Vast prospects 
expand his thoughts beyond the narrow 
circle of worldly anxieties. The limpid 
stream upon whose banks he wandered 
in childhood, reflects each fleecy cloud 
and soothes his heart as the emblem of 
eternal peace. Thus faith is revived; 
the soul acquires renewed vitality and 
the spirit of love is kindled again at the 
altar of God. Such views of nature 
are perfectly accordant with the better 
impulses of the heart. There is 
nothing in them strained, unintelligible 
or morbid. They are more or less 
familiar to all, and are as healthful over- 
flowings of our nature as the prayer of 
repentance or the song of thanksgiving. 
They distinguish the poetry of Bryant 
and form one of its dominant charms, 
Let us quote a few iJlustrations : 


 J’ve tried the world —it wears no more 
The coloring of romance it wore, 

Yet well has Nature kept the truth 

She promis’d to my earliest youth. 

The radiant beauty shed abroad 

On all the glorious works of God, 

Shows frankly to my sobered eye 

Each charm it wore in days gone by. 


“ To him who, in the love of nature, holds 

Communion with her visible forms, she 
speaks 

A various language; for his gayer hours 

She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 

And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 

Into his darker musings with a mild 

And healing sympathy, that steals away 

Their sharpness, ere he is aware. 
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« Then the chant 

Of birds, and chime of brooks, and soft 
caress 

Of the fresh sylvan air, made me forget 

The thoughts that broke my peace, and I 
began 

To gather simples by the fountain’s brink, 

And lose myself in day-dreams. While I 
stood 

In nature’s loneliness, I was with one 

With whom I daily grew familiar, one 

Who never had a frown for me, whose 
voice 

Never rebuked me for the hours I stole 

From cares I loved not, but of which the 
world 

Deems highest, to converse with her; 
when shrieked 

The bleak November winds, and smote 
the woods, 

And the brown fields were herbless, and 
the shades 

That met above the merry rivulet, 

Were spoiled, I sought, I loved them still 
—they seemed 

Like old companions in adversity. 


“Stranger, if thou hast learned a truth 
which needs 

No school of long experience, that the 
world 

Is full of guilt and misery, and hast seen 

Enough of all its sorrows, crimes and 
cares, 

To tire thee of it, enter this wild wood, 

And view the haunts of Nature. The 
calm shade 

Shall bring a kindred calm, and the sweet 
breeze, 

That makes the green leaves dance, shall 
waft a balm 

To thy sick heart. Thou wilt find noth- 
ing here, 

Of all that pained you in the haunts of 


men, 
And made thee loathe thy life. ” 


Nothing quickens the perceptions 
like genuine love. From the humblest 
professional attachment to the most 
chivalric devotion, what keenness of 
observation is born under the influence 
of that feeling which drives away the 
obscuring clouds of selfishness, as the 
gun consumes the vapor of the morn- 
ing! I never knew what varied asso- 
ciations could environ a shell-fish, until 
I heard an old oyster merchant dis- 
course of their qualities; and a lands- 
man can have no conception of the 
fondness a ship may inspire, before he 
listens, on a moonlight night, amid the 
lonely sea, to the details of her build 
and workings, unfolded by a compla- 


cent tar. Mere instinct or habit will 
thus make the rude and _ illiterate 
see with better eyes than their fellows. 
When a human object commands such 
interest, how quickly does affection 
detect every change of mood and in- 
cipient want—reading the countenance 
as if it were the very chart of destiny. 
And it is so with the.lover of nature. 
By virtue of his love comes the vision, 
if not “the faculty divine.” Objects 
and similitudes seen heedlessly by 
others, or passed unnoticed, are stamped 
upon hismemory. Bryant is a graphic 

t, in the best sense of the word. 
fe has none of the excessive detail of 
Crabbe, or the homely exactitade of 
Hogarth. His touches, like his themes, 
are usually on a grander scale, yet 
the minute is by no means neglected, 
It is his peculiar merit to deal with it 
wisely. Enough is suggested to con- 
vey a strong impression, and often by 
the introduction of a single cireum- 
stance, the mind is instantly enabled to 
complete the picture. It is difficult to 
select examples of his power in this 
regard. The following scene from “A 
Winter Piece” is as picturesque as it is 
true to fact: 


« Come, when the rains 

Have glazed the snow, and clothed the 
trees with ice ; 

While the slant sun of February pours 

Into the bowers a flood of light. Ap- 
proach ! 

The incrusted surface shall upbear thy 
steps, 

And the broad, arching portals of the 
grove 

Welcome thy entering. Look! the massy 
trunks 

Are cased in the pure crystal; each light 


spray, 

Nodding and tinkling in the breath of 
heaven, 

Is studded with its trembling water-drops, 

That stream with rainbow radiance as 
they move. 

But round the parent stem, the long, low 
boughs 

Bend, in a glittering ring, and arbors 
hide 

The glassy floor. 

* * © Raise thine eye,— 

Thou sees’t no cavern roof, no palace 
vault ; 

There the blue sky, and the white drifting 
cloud 

Look in. Again the wildered fancy 
dreams 

Of spouting fountains frozen as they rose 








And fixed with all their branching jets, in 
air, 


And all their sluices sealed. All, all is 
light ; 

Light without shade. But all shall pass 
away 


With the next sun. From numberless 
vast trunks, 

Loosened, the cracking ice shall makea 
sound 

Like the far roar of rivers, and the eve 

Shall close o’er the brown woods as it 
was wont.” 


As instances of the felicitous blend- 
ing of general with particular descrip- 
tion, take the following : 


« And from beneath the leaves that kept 
them dry 
Flew many a glittering insect here and 
there, 
And darted up and down the butterfly, 
That seemed a living blossom of the 
air. 
The flocks came scattering from the 
thicket, where 
Stroiled groups of damsels, frolicsome 
and fair; 
The farmer swung the scythe, or turned 
the hay, 
And *twizt the heavy swaths the children 
were at play. 





these shades 

Are still the abode of gladness; the thick 
roof 

Of green and stirring branches is alive 

And musical with birds, that sing and 
sport 

In wantonness and spirit; while below 

The squirrel with raised paws and form 
erect 

Chirps merrily. * ° ° 

The massy rocks themselves 

And the old and ponderous tranks of pros- 
trate trees 

That lead from knoll to knoll a causey 
rude, 

Or bridge the sunken brook, and their 
dark roots, 

With all their earth upon them, twisting 
high, 

Breathe fixed tranquillity. The rivulet 

Sends forth glad sounds, and tripping o’er 
its bed 

Of pebbly sand, or leaping down the 
rocks, 

Seems with continuous laughter to re- 
joice 

In its own being. Softly tread the 
marge, 

Lest from ite midway perch thou scare 
the wren 

That dips her bill in water.” 
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Bryant is eminently a contemplative 
poet. His thoughts are not less impres- 
sive than his imagery. Sentiment, ex- 
cept that which springs from benevo- 
lence and veneration, seldom lends a 
glow to his pages. Indeed, there is a 
remarkable absence of those spontane- 
ous bursts of tenderness and passion, 
which constitute the very essence of a 
large portion of modern verse. He 
has none of the spirit of Campbell, or 
the narrative sprightliness of Scott. 
The few humorous attempts he has 

ublished are unworthy of his genius. 
ee is merely recognized in his 
poems ; it rarely forms the staple of any 
composition. His strength obviously 
consists in description and philosophy. 
It is one advantage of this species of 
poetry that it survives youth, and is by 
nature progressive. Bryant's recent 
poems are fully equal if not superior to 
any he has written. With his inimita- 
ble pictures there is ever blended high 
speculation or a reflective strain of mo- 
ralcomment. Some elevating inference 
or cheering truth is elicited from every 
scene consecrated by his muse. A no- 
ble simplicity of language, combined 
with these traits, often leads to the most 
genuine sublimity of expression. Some 
of his lines are unsurpassed in this re- 
spect. They so quietly unfold a great 
thought or magnificent image, that we 
are often taken by surprise. What a 
striking sense of mortality is afforded 
by the idea, 


_ © The oak 
Shall send his roots abroad and pierce thy 
mould.” 


How grand the figure which repre- 
sents the evening air as 
* God’s blessing breathed upon the faint- 
ing earth.” 
In the same poem he compares 
“The gentle souls that passed away,” 


to the twilight breezes sweeping over a 
churchyard,— 


* Sent forth from heaven among the sons 
of men,” 
And gone into the boundless heaven again,” 


And what can be more suggestive of 
the power of the winds than the figure 
by which they are said to 


*‘ Scoop the ocean to its briny springs.” 
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He would make us feel the hoary 
age of the mossy and gigantic forest- 
trees, and not only alludes to their annu- 
al decay and renewal, but significantly 
adds,— 


«The century-living crow 
Whose birth was in their tops, grew old 
and died.” 


To those who have never seen a prai- 
rie, how vividly does one spread before 
the imagination m the very opening of 
the poem devoted to those “ verdant 
wastes !” 


“There are the gardens of the desert, 
there 

The unshorn fields boundless and beau- 
tiful, 

For which the speech of England has no 
name— 

The Prairies—I behold them for the first, 

And my heart swells while the dilated 
sight 

Takes in the encircling vastness. So they 
stretch 

In airy undulations far away, 

As if the ocean in his gentlest swell 

Stood still with all his rounded billows 
fixed 

And motionless for ever. 

No—they are all unchained again. 
clouds 

Sweep over with their shadows, and be- 


Motionless ? 
The 


neath, 

The surface rolls and fluctuates to the 
eye; 

Dark hollows seem to glide along and 
chase 


The sunny ridges.” _ 


He speaks of the beaver as rearing 
“his little Venice.” The lonely place 
where the murdered traveller met his 
doom, is indicated in a brief stanza: 


“ The red-bird warbled as he wrought 
His hanging nest o’erhead, 

And fearless near the fatal spot 
Her young the partridge led,” 


The unconscious flight of time, as 
years advance, is finely illustrated thus : 


«Slow pass our days 
In childhood, and the hours of light are 
long 
Betwixt the morn and eve; with swifter 
lapse 
They glide in manhood, and in age they 


fly ; 
Till days and seasons flit before the mind 
As flit the snow flakes in a winter storm, 
Seen rather than distinguished,” 
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Weare made to realize the antiquity 
of freedom by a single expression: 


— “thou didst tread 
The earliest furrows on the mountain side 
Soft with the deluge.” 


The progress of science is admirably 
hinted ina line of “The Ages,” when 
man is said to 


** Unwind the eternal dances of the sky.” 


Instances like these might be multi- 
plied at pleasure to illustrate the efficacy 
of simple diction, and to prove that the 
elements of real poetry consist in truly 
grand ideas, uttered without affectation, 
and in a reverent and earnest spirit. 

A beautiful calm like that which 
rests on the noble works of the sculp- 
tor, breathes from the harp of Bryant. 
He traces a natural phenomenon, or 
writes in melodious numbers, the his- 
tory of some familiar scene, and then 
with almost prophetic emphasis, utters 
to the charmed ear a high lesson or 
sublime truth. In that pensive hymn 
in which he contrasts man’s transitory 
being, with nature’s perennial life, 
solemn and affecting as are the images, 
they but serve to deepen the simple 
monition at the close : 


«So live, that when thy summon comes, 
to join 

The innumerable caravan that moves 

To that mysterious realm, where each 
shall take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not like the quarry slave at 


night, 

Scourged to his dungeon, but sustained 
and soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy 
grave 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his 
couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant 
dreams.” 


In “The Fountain,” after a descrip- 
tive sketch that brings its limpid flow 
and its flowery banks almost palpably 
before us, how exquisite is the chro- 
nicle that follows! Guided by the 
poet, we behold that gushing stream, 
ages past in the solitude of the old 
woods, when canopied by the hickory 
and plane, the humming-bird playing 
amid its spray, and visited only by 
the wolf, who comes to “lap its wa- 
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ters,” the deer who leaves her “ deli- 
cate foot-print,” on its marge, and the 
“ slow-paced bear that stopt and drank, 
and leaped across.” Then the savage 
war-cry drowns its murmur, and the 
wounded foeman creeps slowly to its 
brink to “slake his death-thirst.” Ere 
long a hunter’s lodge is built “ with 
poles and boughs, beside the crystal 
well,” and at length the lonely place is 
surrounded with the tokens of civilisa- 
tion : 


« White cottages were seen 

With rose trees at the windows; barns 
from which 

Swelled loud and shrill the cry of chan- 
ticleer, 

Pastures where rolled and neighed the 
lordly horse, 

And white flocks browsed and bleated. 


* * * Blue-eyed girls 
Brought pails, and dipped them in thy 
crystal pool, 
And children, ruddy cheeked and flaxen 
haired 
Gathered the glistening cowslip from its 
edge.” 


Thus the minstrel even 


*¢ From the gushing of a simple fount 
Has reasoned to the mighiy universe.” 


What a just respect for humanity, re- 
cognizing its sacred claims with poetic 
emphasis, breathes in the “ Disinterred 
Warrior :” 


«Gather him to his grave again, 

And solemnly and softly lay 
Beneath the verdure of the plain, 

The warrior’s scattered bones away, 
Pay the deep homage taught of old, 

The homage of man’s heart to death, 
Nor dare to trifle with the mould 

Once hallowed by the Almighty’s breath.” 





The very rhythm of the stanzas “to 
a Waterfowl,” gives the impression of 
its flight. Like the bird’s sweeping 
wing, they float with a calm, a majestic 
cadence to the ear. We see that soli- 
tary wanderer of the “cold thin atmos- 
phere ;” we watch almost with awe, its 
serene course, until “the abyss of 
heaven has swallowed up its form,” 
and then gratefully echo the bard’s con- 
soling inference : 


* He who from zone to zone 

Guides through the trackless air thy cer- 
tain flight, 

In the long way that I must tread alone, 

Will guide my steps aright.” 


But it is unnecessary to cite from 
pages so familiar; or we might allude 
to the grand description of Freedom, 
and the beautiful “ Hymn to Death,” as 
among the noblest specimens of modern 
verse. The great principle of Bryant’s 
faith is that 


“ Eternal love doth keep 
In his complacent arms, the earth, the air, 
the deep.” 


To set forth in strains the most at- 
tractive and lofty this glorious senti- 
ment, is the constant aim of his poetry. 
Gifted must be the man who is loyal 
to so high a vocation. From the din 
of outward activity, the vain turmoil of 
mechanical life, it is delightful and 
ennobling to turn to a true poet, one 
who scatters flowers along our path, 
and lifts our gaze to the stars, breaking 
by a word, the spell of blind custom, 
so that we recognize once more the 
original glory of the universe, and hear 
— the latent music of our own souls. 

is high service has Bryant fulfilled. 
It will identify his memory with the 
loveliest scenes of his native land, and 
endear it to her children for ever. 
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ROME: AS SEEN BY A NEW YORKER.* 


— is the = of a new —_ by 
r. Gillespie, designed to give the au- 
thor’s own impression of Ren, while 
wandering over it and mingling in its 
society. We have had many books on 
Italy, but none that we remember on 
Rome exclusively. Yet many volumes 
could be written upon it, without ex- 
hausting the materials for an enter- 
taining work. Rome is a magic word 
with which men conjure up all that is 
heroic in our nature. It has, during its 
history, furnished the type of every- 
thing that has since transpired, great in 
human life. The warrior turns back to 
the Roman soldier for examples of he- 
roism—the statesman to its laws—the 
orator to its eloquence—the poet to its 
treasures of verse—the artist to its 
wealth of paintings and sculpture ; and 
the Christian to its glorious bandof inar- 
tyrs. The corpse of this dead empire 
is greater than all other living nations, 
for 


“ Decay’s effacing fingers” 


have not swept out all the lines of bean- 
. The very ruins of Rome are richer 
modern wealth. Every stone is a 
history or monument, and one may 
spend years in wandering over the foun- 
dations of the ancient city alone, with- 
out troubling himself about modern 
Rome. Mr. Gillespie has looked upon 
this city with the eye and heart of a 
scholar. He does not take the miser- 
able matter of fact view of it that Coop- 
er did, nor yet the ultra classical one of 
Eustace. He does not go to the Coli- 
seam to see how many it would hold 
for a mass meeting, nor yet wholly for- 
get the present in too enthusiastic rev- 
erence for the past. He is not subject 
to the painful extremes of a more ex- 
citable temperament, nor cursed with 
the stupidity of a mere animal—like 
many who grumble around the Tratto- 
rias of the city—and hence he enjoys 
Rome. This very enjoyment of his 
communicates itself to his writings, 
and he involuntarily puts his readers in 
a state of feeling to enjoy it with him. 


He is happy with the very consciousness 
he is in Rome, and stands where the 
heart of the world once beat. This 
saves him many sad reflections, while 
he is too much buried in seeing to in- 
dulge in musing. This healthful state 
of the mental man adds much to the 
agreeableness of the narrative. The 
work is designed to give only the sur- 
face of things, taking up and describing 
those objects a stranger would be inter- 
ested in. He not only gives us what 
his eyes behold, but he makes us ac- 
quainted with the impression things 
make on his feelings. Added to all 
this, the style is easy, natural and 
chaste. 

The city is taken up in detail in the 
work before us, and each part consider- 
ed separately. We scarcely enter Rome 
before we find ourselves at St. Peter's. 
Succeeding this come the Coliseum, 
Capitol, Forum, Vatican, antiquities and 
ruins. By way of interlude, he gives 
us a peep into the T'rattorias and Cafés 
with which Rome abounds. The Café 
Greco is admirably described, but how 
an American can endure its filth and 
smoke, and heterogeneous multitude, has 
always puzzled us. After two trials, 
we abandoned it for ever. The villas 
that environ Rome—the art and artists 
with which it is filled, are given not 
only with accuracy, but a charm is 
thrown around them by the style of the 
author. For a rarity he errs on the 
side of charity and affection, and will 
not see the deformities that so much 
disgust others. The modern Romans 
especially he defends in our opinion 
with more amiability than justice. Our 
artists are spoken of at length, and Mr. 
Crawford receives a high but merited 
encominm. 

The book opens in good taste, and the 
reader is started with the exclamation, 
“ Roma,” as the domes and battlements 
of the city rise on his view. Mr. Gilles- 
pie, however, does not go off into ecsta- 
tics—not quite so much, indeed, as we 
would wish; but, nevertheless, feels 
deeply the influence of the eternal city 
upon him. The opening paragraph is 
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in the author's own style, and quite 
characteristic of the rest of the work. 


*« Roma!’ shouted the postilion with 
his stereotyped emphasis and a melodra- 
matic wave of his whip over the desolate 
Campagna, as a turn in the road disclosed 
in the distant horizon an irregular mass 
of churches, towers and palaces, above 
which rose supreme a huge dome at once 
recognized as that of Saint Peter’s, A 
traveller becomes callous to the excite- 
ment of famous names and historical as- 
sociations, for he daily eats and sleeps in 
their shadow: but Rome has a spell to 
arouse the most phlegmatic, and the at- 
tainment of this goal of every voyager 
seemed like a dream, which at the very 
next moment might vanish into thin air. 
But as we advanced, infinitely too slowly 
for our eager excitement, through the 
Campagna, so silent and barren that it 
seemed impossible that so great a city 
could be so near, its battlemented walls 
suddenly came into view, and the T'iber it- 
self was crossed by the Ponte Molle, the 
same on which Cieero arrested the am- 
bassadors of the Allobroges, and whence 
Constantine had his vision of the cross.” 





His first impressions on entering St- 
Peter's are given with much clearness 
and beauty ; and whoever has stood in the 
centre of that magnificent structure, and 
endeavored, for i first time, to collect 
his amazed senses and comprehend into 
what strange temple he has fallen, will 
feel the force and beauty of his descrip- 
tion. 

Around the Forum are the most inte- 
resting fragments of old Rome. There 
are the Capitoline and Palatine hills— 
the steep Tarpeian, and the mouldering 
columns of the Temple of the Gods. 
Standing at one end of the Forum, the 
Capitol rises behind you, the Arch of 
Septimius Severus at your feet; the 
Palatine, on whose top rose the Golden 
House of Nero, and the Palace of the 
Cesars on your right. The Arch of Ti- 
tus throws its curve at the farther 
end, while the grey old Coliseum draws 
its semi-circular summit against the 
sky. Brutus, and Cesar, and Antony, 
and Cicero, and Catiline, have been 
there before you. On that very spot 
Cicero turned to the Capitol, which stood 
like a beautiful vision on the hill, shin- 
ing in silver and gold, and burst forth 
in that terrible denunciation against 
Catiline, and thanked the Gods for their 
providence over the city, and declared 
that their interference had been so mani- 
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fést, “ut eos pene oculis videri possimus.” 
But the past sinks away, like a ghost 
at morning, and there are the spinners 
leisurely weaving their lines in the set- 
ting sun, and you wake to the con- 
sciousness that the Forum is a catile 
market. Mr. Gillespie feels the influ- 
ence of such a scene, as is seen in 
the following extract :— 


“THE FORUM AND COLISEUM. 


“The chief ruins of ancient Rome lie 
in the southern extremity of the city, 
as far as possible from the inhabited dis- 
trict, as if the degenerate modern Romans 
shrank from the sight of these solemn 
tokens of what their ancestors had been, 
and dared not contrast their present de- 
gradation with their former glory. The 
annual swarms of stangers—those hordes 
of modern Goths, who now rush down 
from the tramontane regions, not to de- 
stroy, but to admire and to sustain—all 
crowd together under the northern walls. 
A mile to the south are the Capitol, the 
Forum and the Coliseum. Ona sommer- 
like evening in the beginning of Decem- 
ber, I strolled alone down the Corso, pass- 
ing churehes and palaces, till this narrow 
“Broadway” of Rome divided at the foot 
of the Capitoline hill. Taking the left 
hand branch, and leaving the Capitol on 
my right, I followed the narrow and dark 
Via di Marforio, till suddenly I emerged 
from its shadows, and a blaze of moon- 
light lit up for me the Roman Forum, 
which spread out before my daz- 
zled eyes in a wide waste of ruins, en- 
tered by a triumphal arch, terminated by 
the Coliseum, and dotted with columns, 
standing singly and in groups, crowned 
with moss-grown fragments of their cor- 
nices, and looking like tall mourners over 
the fallen greatness of their companions, 
or like the sole survivors of the field of 
battle on which the great works of man 
had contended in vain with the destroying 
angel of Time. A thrill of neither plea- 
sure nor pain, but of intense quivering 
excitement, ran through every nerve, till 
my very fingers’ ends tingled with en- 
thusiasm, Such a unique and never-to-be- 
repeated sensation is alone enough to re- 
pay a dozen voyages across the Atlantic. 
Behind me a broad and lofty flight of 
marble steps led up the hill of the Capi- 
tol; before me rose the triumphal arch 
erected in honor of Emperor Septimius 
Severus; on the right stood three columns 
of a ruined temple; beside them were 
eight pillars of another edifice; and a 
little farther rose the lonely column of 
Phocas. I walked on in solitude through 
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the fields which were once the Forum in 
which the people met to decide upon the 
fate of empires, and in which the elo- 
quence of Cicero had re-echoed from the 
temples and palaces which then studded 
every eminence and filled every val- 
ley, but which have now left only these 
scattered fragments for their memorials. 
There ‘a thousand years of silenced fac- 
tions sleep,’ and the deep hush was un- 
broken, except by my own footsteps, till 
I was challenged by the sentinel before 
the Coliseum. The colossal amphitheatre 
rose like a mountain of stone, with stu- 
pendous arches above arches, half hid in 
deep shade and half bathed in the splendor 
of a day-bright moon. In the oval area 
within, in which so many gladiators had 
slain each other, and so many Christians 
had been torn to pieces by wild beasts, 
now rose a tall cross in emblem of the 
new religion which had changed the des- 
tinies of the place. On the arches which 
sloped up and back all around, and which 
once bore the seats of the ninety thou- 
sand spectators who there exulted in the 
butchery of the arena, trees were now 
growing high in air, and the long grass 
threw its veil over the yawning chasms. 
In the interior galleries, arcades and pas- 
sages which form an immense labyrinth, 
I wandered for hours, climbing to the 
topmost arches to avoid an English party, 
whose ladies were giggling and babbling 
below in profane desecration of the in- 
fluences of the spot. In such scenes, 
one’s mind becomes fused and incorpo- 
rated with the genius of the place, and I 
could almost fancy myself an old Roman, 
and forget the cruelties of the conque- 
rors of the world in admiration of their 
greatness of conception and execution, 
until the place 


* Became religion, and the heart ran oe’r 

With silent worship of the great of old, 

The dead, but seeptred sovereigns, who 
still rule 

Our spirits from their urns.’ ” 


But eating is also a part of an exist- 
ence in Rome, and the trattorias and 
cafés form one of the distinctive fea- 
tures of the modern city. They are 
the place of rendezvous to the strag- 

lers from every quarter of the globe. 
Our author goes into details here with 
apparently great gusto, and unravels 
more than we ever knew of the mys- 
teries of the kitchen. The information 
is valuable to the traveller, for he needs 
a great deal —— and peg! 2rd 
escape eating the leavings of the tables 
of cediiaale ond nobles. These cafés 


also are the places of meeting to trans- 
act business or folly with the artists. 
We give the following excellent de- 
scription of the initiation of an artist 
into the Association of Artists, as cha- 
racteristic of the manner these strange 
unconventional beings transact most of 
their business. 


“ Though visitors of all degrees are at- 
tracted to the Café Greco by the excel- 
lence of its coffee (which the proprietor 
imports directly from Mocha), the major- 
ity of its habitual guests are artists, and 
in the company of some of them I ad- 
journed thence one evening to a Ponrr 
Motte, or Artists’ Festival. One of my 
companions was that night to be initiated 
into the general Association of Artists in 
Rome, the majority of whom are Ger- 
mans, and who nnite for mutual assist- 
ance and social enjoyment. The Ponte 
Molle is the bridge by which Northerners 
enter the city, and its name is therefore 
given to the féle, which is the tax of the 
initiated. It was held in the trattoria 
Monte Citorio, behind the post-office : and 
about two hundred artists of all nations 
were there assembled in their most extra- 
vagantly picturesque costumes, most of 
them looking like Cavaliers of Charles I., 
all busily eating, drinking, and smoking. 
At the farther end of the chief room, the 
President was selling at auction a collec- 
tion of drawings, paintings, &c., contri- 
buted by the more prosperous members of 
the society, that the proceeds of the sale 
might be applied to the relief of their 
poorer brethren in art. All curren- 
cies were named in the biddings, and when 
an Austrian offered a zwanziger, an Ame- 
rican paralleled it precisely with ‘A 
Yankee shilling.’ The sale went off 
gaily and successfully. Some fine glees 
were then sung, all joining in the chorus 
and beating time with clashing glasses. 
The initiation then took place. The doors 
of an adjoining room were thrown open, 
and displayed the tableau vivant of the 
candidate, wrapped in a scarlet mantle, 
standing on a table, and assuming succes- 
sively the postures of the Apollo Belve- 
dere, the flying Mercury, and the like, 
as proofs of his artistic taste. The as- 
sembly was then asked, if they thought 
him worthy of being elected ‘ Knight of 
the Baioceo,? The response was a chorus 
© Yes,’ ‘Oui,’ ‘Si, ‘Ya, and other 
affirmations, and he was immediately in- 
vested with the ribbon and medal of the 
order, fo wif, a new baiocco, or Roman 
cent; a democratic burlesque on the or- 
ders of knighthood, in token that artists 
should acknowledge the aristocracy of 
genius alone. The new knight then re- 
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ceived a horn of terra colla, holding about 
a quart, as his Scandinavian drinking cup. 
He went the rounds of the room, touch- 
ing the glasses of every one, and a Ger- 
man ode, composed in honor of him and 
the society, wasthen sung. The election 
of officers next took place, and finally the 
crowd dispersed in perfect harmony, hav- 
ing renewed and strengthened, by their 
friendly festivities, the fraternal ties 
which here unite into one brotherhood 
the thousands of every nation who con- 
gregate in Rome for the common pursuit 
of Art.” 


We have not time for further ex- 
tracts, and can only say, that, whoever 
wishes to obtain a close and familiar 
view of Rome will get it nowhere better 
than in this work. The chief fault is 
a negative one. It does not cover 
enough ground. The two great fea- 
tures of modern Rome, the Carnival 
and Holy Week, we hear nothing of. 


We see the Corso in this work, but we 
want to see it streaming with maskers, 
while the city reels to the boisterous 
mirth of the multitude. We get aclear 
conception of St. Peter’s, but we would 
also behold it crowded with the pom 
and ceremony of Easter Sunday, a 
blazing in its grand illumination at 
evening, the great closing act of the 
magnificent farce. So also the fétes 
of various kinds that occur in the 
spring, many of them handed down 
from antiquity and especially interest- ‘ 
ing to the traveller, are not noticed by 
Mr. Gillespie. 

A map of Rome accompanies the 
work, and there is an Appendix at- 
tached, giving directions how to see it. 

It is a valuable index to the traveller 
as well as a pleasant companion. It is 
beautifully got up, as a book written in 
the gracetel sayla of this always should 


be. 


LITTLE MARY. 


A sweet and blessed moment ’tis to me, 

One passing full of silent, pensive pleasure, 
When Little Mary, resting on my knee, 

Turns up her face of priceless cherub treasure ; 
With eye of heaven's fairest, brightest hue, 
And smile no spoken words can e’er portray, 
Her soul’s reflex, so spotless, pure and true, 
Untroubled by that spectra] sad array, 


Which haunts my years—but with them, never steals away. 


Thy image, Mary, on my heart is sealed, 

And wand’ring on thro’ life, whate’er my doom, 

One joy will be to find it still revealed, 

When thoughts of thee break in on hours of gloom. 

As years glide by, and scenes are swiftly changed, 

And thou art grown to girlish womanhood, 

And I’ve no oe *mong those around thee ranged, 

Thy lovers, friends, the trusted and the good, 
Unknown, I'll see thee as when at thy side I stood. 


By full a score my years outnumber thine, 
And much of grief and sadness have I known, 
But gems will glitter in the darkest mine, 
And joy has found some moments all its own : 
Since, then, one life is not unlike the rest, 
Tho’ Fate in same proportion weaves not all, 
Why should I fear that thine will prove unblest, 
Or more than fleeting shadows on thee fall ? 
Why fear, when Life’s good angels blessings on thee “ 


D. 8S. 


Christmas, 1844. 
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Sonneis. 


SONNETS. 
ASPIRATION. 


BY ANNE C. LYNCH, 


Tue planted seed, consigned to common earth, 
Disdains to moulder with the baser clay, 
But rises up to meet the light of day, 

Spreads all its leaves and flowers and tendrils forth ; 
And bathed and ripened in the genial ray, 

Pours out its perfume on the wandering gales, 

Till in that fragrant breath its life exhales. 

So this immortal germ within my breast 
Would strive to pierce the dull, dark clod of sense ; 
With aspirations, wingéd and intense, 

Would so stretch upward, in its tireless quest, 

To meet the Central Soul, its source, its rest : 

So in the fragrance of the immortal flower, 

High thoughts and noble deeds, its life it would outpour. 


SOUNDS AFTER A SHOWER. 


BY R. S. S. ANDROS. 


I Love to seat me in the open door 
After a summer shower, and feast my ear 
With the sweet sounds, that one, such time, may hear, 
As eve’s still steps come stealing softly o’er 
The twilight landscape. Faintly from afar 
The swollen rill its simple music sends, 
And the low whisper of the leaves ajar 
In the cool night-air with the murmur blends, 
Making quaint harmony ;—while now and then 
The flitting of the bat’s strange wing is heard, 
Circling anear, and from the distant glen 
Comes the fond note of some still wakeful bird, 
Singing her mate asleep, and from my breast 
Chasing each thought of sorrowful unrest. 


TO 





, SINGING. 
BY R. S. 8S. ANDROS. 


Nay, sing no more—no more—my soul is lost, 
Now swallowed up in most unfathomed caves 
Of wondrous song, and now upon the waves 

Of melody borne onward, and uptossed, 

Whither I know not, till all grosser things 
Swim from around me, and | soar afar, 

Or rapt or sorrowful, on viewless wings, 

Woven of beams caught from some tremulous star 
In the blue infinite. Nay, sing no more, 

But let the strain pass aan away ; 

For while thou singest, | of needs must soar, 
And dwell with thy sweet voice ; and never may 
One who has dwelt with angels, be again 
The fit companion of most selfish men. 


[Feb. 
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MONTHLY FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL ARTICLE. 


Tue events of the past year, briefly 
enumerated in our last number, seem 
to have wrought a change in the state 
of affairs generally. oney has be- 
come less abundant in proportion to the 
demand, and the rate in consequence 
relatively higher. This result has been 
produced by the losses sustained during 
the year by the mercantile classes, and 
through large sales of goods to the 
interior on credit, which goods being, 
at prices necessarily high with a heav 

duty added to the cost, beyond the adh 
means of consumers, are not sold, and 
the collections of the city dealers are 
difficult to realize, and considerable 
amounts have been returned under pro- 
test. Throughout the year 1840, there 
were considerable profits realized upon 
the national exports, which profits were 
returned to a great extent in cash to 
the sea-ports. At the same time the 
stocks of goods previously held in the 
cities were converted into cash, under 
the demands from the interior. Hence 
it was experienced both in the spring 
and in the autumn, that the more busi- 
ness progressed the more abundant 
money became, and the lower its price 
in the discount market. This plente- 
ousness of money, in a great degree, 
promoted those speculations noticed in 
our last number. In the exports for 
the year 1844, great losses were sus- 
tained. The money paid out into the 
interior for produce was not replaced 
by the profitable sale of that produce 
abroad ; at the same time, the mercan- 
tile capital expended for goods, and the 
large duties collected thereon, were not 
replaced by cash sales to the interior as 
in the previous year. On the other 
hand, in the autumn, the large stock 
and falling prices induced a renewal of 
the old system of credit sales. The 
goods thus sold to the country dealers 
have not been sold to advantage. The 
low prices of agricultural amelie have 
left the consumers of goods but little 
means to pay for them. Hence as the 
obligations of the country merchants 
mature, they are met with great diffi- 
culty. This backwardness of payment 
ereates an “accommodation ” demand 
for money, to meet which there are now 
no large accumulations seeking invest- 


ments, and money in the discount mar- 
ket commands the full legal rate. We 
look upon these circumstances, however, 
as temporary in the nature and the 
embarrassments they occasion, as the 
legitimate reaction from the artificial 
prosperity created under the moral in- 
fluence of the tariff last year. Most 
fortunately there is in operation now no 
extensive system of banking credits 
revolving round, and centering in a 
national institution to counteract, by its 
artificial regulations, the natural action 
of the exchanges, and by so doing 
“accumulate disasters” that sooner or 
later must burst with overwhelming 
force upon the whole country. The 
imports of the past year were too much 
in excess of the exports, and some 
$6,000,000 of specie were sent out of 
the country to pay the balance ; a most 
singular fact when we remember that 
the “present beneficent tariff” was os- 
tensibly enacted to prevent for ever such 
a result. The operation was, however, 
a very healthy one. The export of the 
coin, by depleting the currency, prompt- 
ly checked the imports, which for 
the month of January are less than 
half of the amount for January, 1844. 
The operation of a National Bank un- 
der such circumstance, would have 
been, by furnishing the exchange mar- 
ket with bills drawn against its own 
credit, to have prevented the healthy 
export of specie, and consequently to 
have kept the currency at a redundant 
point, and continued the imports until 
the balance should have swelled so 
large as to have been beyond its powers. 
When the trade between two countries 
is interupted by any untoward circum- 
stance, as war, embargo, or excessive 
duties, new currents of business are 
formed on a reciprocal basis, and when 
the old channels are reopened the 

cannot be immediately again filled wi 

a healthy business. It becomes a work 
of time to recover the lost ground. 
Hence it is that a sudden import of 
goods into this country from England 
will not be immediately followed by an 
increased export of United States pro- 
duce. England can procure all, with 
the exception of cotton, that we have 
to sell, from other countries, with which 
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for years she has maintained an unin- 
terrupted intercourse. Gradually, how- 
ever, our products become suited to her 
markets, and the quantity sent thither 
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increases. This is indicated in the 
following table, showing the progress of 
a trade which has sprung up with Eng- 
land since the reduction of her tariff: 


TO ENGLAND FOR FOUR YEARS. 





1840. 1841, 1842. 1843. 

Tallow, Ibs. 29,580 25,292 1,716,320 3,653,614 
Hams, “ 1,061 26,394 160,274 656,328 
Butter, “ 183,499 1,657,801 676,265 1,059,776 
Flour, “ 620,919 215,984 208,024 24,915 
Meal, bush. 101,936 123,665 

Flaxseed, “ 76,961 32,194 17,220 34,915 
Lard, lbs. 437,781 3,430,738 4,569,474 
Cheese, “ 611,021 1,414,784 2,313,643 





The articles of tallow, hams, lard, 
and cheese have increased with great 
rapidity, and the trade promises to be 
very large, more particularly as the 
consumption of such articles in Great 
Britain is likely to be very much in- 
creased. The annual balance of trade 
between the United States and Eng- 
land is now greatly in favor of the 
United States, and against that country. 
Nearly all of her produce which she 


sends to this country is absorbed in 
payment of the single article of cotton, 
and it becomes manifest, that to en- 
courage her in the purchase of large 
quantities of those articles which, as 
above seen, she begins to use freely, the 
products of her industry must be taken 
in payment. The balance in trade be- 
tween the United States and England 
has been for many years as follows :— 


EXPORTS TO AND IMPORTS FROM GREAT BRITAIN IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Domt’c goods. Foreign. Total. Goods. Specie. Total. 


1840, 52,287,219 5,125,186 57,412, 
1841, 43,219,249 3,386,538 46,605, 
1842, 38,254,511 3,012,419 41,266, 
1843, 39,720,951 1,120,721 40,841, 





173,481,930 12,644,864 185,126,294 119,149,340 15,898,917 135,048,327 


This gives a general result as follows 


405 32,060,021 806,306 32,866,387 
797 41,092,342 581,840 41,674,182 
930 33,998,430 205,819 34,204,249 
672 11,998,547 14,304,952 26,303,499 











EXPORTS TO ENGLAND. 


United States produce,............. 
Ens 00.009 a vc000 ceccssee 


Imports of English goods,.......... 


Balance in favor of the United States, 
Paté dwepetie;. £25.08. bedi weve vere. 


DEMO ic FR0s o Pap iwc d 0689 0 dee 


This large balance was drawn against 
in favor of other countries, China, 
France, &c., and was partly paid in in- 
terest on stock, &c. Near 25 per 
cent. of the whole balance was howev- 
er paid in specie, disclosing the fact 
that the trade between the two coun- 
tries is not one of equality, that the 
purchasers of the United States are 


Sap ion $173,481,930 
atnian 12,644,864 

ee 186,126,794 
SPS NE Tes sone sete 119,149,340 


ot ven sph. 65,971,454 
Nin RF EAN DO 15,828,917 


SOUR HI Od es 0S oi divs $50,072,537 


insufficient to pay for what we sell to 
England, and the trade languishes in 
consequence. It presents the same 
difficulties as does that of China, where 
it is alleged that there is no difficulty 
in making sales, to any extent, provided 
some products in exchange can be 
found. It cannot be expected that Eng- 
land will go on, year after year, making 
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urchases of produce from the United 

tates to an extent four times as great 
as the value of her sales. The money, 
the specie, of a country has been de- 
scribed as the machine with which its 
internal trade is conducted, and by 
means of which its exchangeable wealth 
is produced. No nation can continue 
to part with its “ machinery” for any 
length of time, and still continue its 
productive labor. Hence it becomes 
necessary, in order to extend the export 
from the United States of the above 
articles, that the trade between the two 
countries should speedily be placed upon 
a basis of mutual exchange of com- 
modities. Her consumption of raw 


VALUE OF COTTON MANUFACTURES AND 
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cotton is extending itself with unex- 
ampled rapidity, and, notwithstanding 
the enormous supply of the present year, 
growing out of the high speculative 
prices obtained during the last by the 
planters for their crops, consumption is 
already in excess of it, and the accu- 
mulated stocks are melting away before 
the enhanced production of goods 
which have been made equal to the de- 
mand for export and the home trade of 
— leaving the stock in the Lan- 
cashire warehouses unusually low. 
The exports of cotton goods from Eng- 
land in the nine months of 1844, ending 
with September, as compared with 
former years, were as follows: 


YARNS EXPORTED FROM GREAT BRITAIN. 











1841. 1842, 1843, 1844. 
First 6 months, | £11,199,736 10,506,378 11,282,826 12,107,444 
Seventh « 12,356,797 1,*64,651 2,045,663 2,577,631 
Eighth « 2,082,338 1,948,036 2,134,387 2,840,723 
Ninth « 2,417,344 2,083,575 2,524,775 2,642,249 
Total 9 months, 18,056,215 16,502,640 17,987,551 20,168,047 


The latest advices from England 
evince that the home consumption of 
cotton is progressing to even a greater 
extent than is here appparent in the 
export tradé. The prices of the lead- 
ing goods have also advanced 124 to 20 








per cent. over the rates current in the 
summer of 1843, while the price of the 
raw material slightly declined to the 
close of 1844. The following is a table 
of prices in England :— 


Uptanp Coron. 40 in Power-Loom CLoras. Banx. 
- ecemomtina -_ eee, tH! 
Good No. 40. No. 30. Ciren- Bul- 
Fair. Fair. Mule yarn. ‘I'wist. G6 reeds. 72 reeds. Wheat. Interest lation. lion. 
Jan. d. d. d, d. a. d. a. & s. d. percent. mills. milis, 
1836. 10 104 159 153 16 0 17 0 3% «0 3} 174 7 
1837. 9} 10) 17 16 16 9 17 9 59 6 5 17} 4} 
1838. 7 x 12} tat i3 9 15 0 ® ll 34 18 ay 
1839, al Rt 124 12 14 3 45 44 78 8 33 184 94 
1840. 6) 6 il Il 12 6 13 6 66 4 st 163 34 
1841. 64 7 ll ll 10 9 ll 9 62 1 44 164 3 
1842, 5h ok 94 9} 9 44 10 44 62 9 44 164 5 
1843. 4 54 9 9 99 10 9 47 2 2 194 10 
1543. 
June. 4} 5 % ob 8 8 7h 9 9 47 9 2 19. lid 
July | 5 re 8 4) 9 6 49 7 43 19 1] 
Aug. 4 St 8} 8 8 6 9 6 57 5 1} 194 1g 
Sept. 4} 54 ny ; 84 8 9 9 9 55 11 1¥ 19. 12 
Oct. 54 5h 9} 9 9 3 10 4 50 2 2 194 12 
Nov. 5} 54 8) [84 8 9 9 7% Si 1 2} 194 12 
Dec. 5i 5h 8y RR 8 9 9 7% 51 3 25 19 12} 
1844. 
Jan. 5h 58 94 94 9 4 10 3 50 6 2 19 13 
Feb. 6 64 93 94 9 9 10 6 52 2 24 204 15 
March. 5) 64 94 I 97 10 9 55 7 2 21 159 
April. 5} 5} 9} 8 9 9 ll 0 55 10 1} 21 16 
May. 54 5] 9 “ 9 9 10 104 55 4 i ot 16 
June. 4) 54 9} ah 9 6 10 3 55 7 oh 214 16 
July. 45 5h 9 84 9 44 10 0 53 1 2h : 16 
Aug. 44 5} O41 9 9 3 10 0 51 9 24 it 1 
Sept. 4) 5} 9 R} 9 3 10 0 48 4 24 20 i 
Oct. 4% 5h 9 9 9 6 10 3 46 4 2+ 20 M4 
Nov. 4k 5 v4 94 9 4) 10 14 46 2 3 18 144 
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This gives the movement of all the 
elements of the cotton trade for a long 
period of time, embracing the highest 
prosperity and the most disastrous re- 
vulsions. The two first columns give 
the Liverpool prices of two qualities of 
cotten; the next two columns those of 
mull yarn and water twist; the suc- 
ceeding two columns those of 40 inch 
power loom cloths, 66 and 72 reeds; 
the seventh column is the price per 
quarter of wheat, being the average 
which governed the duties; the eighth 
column is the broker’s rate of discount 
upon choice bills; the ten last show the 
circulation and bullion of the Bank, ex- 
pressed in millions and parts of millions 
of £. It will be observed that the low- 
est point of cotton was the summer of 
1842, and that the rates at the close of 
November were scarcely above that 
level, although yarn wl power loom 
cloths have siveamal about 12 per cent., 
affording a much larger margin to the 
spinner and manufacturer. It is also 

rvable that the raw material bears 

a far less proportion to the cost of the 
manufactured articles than in 1836, 
since when the expenses of manufactur- 
ing have been greatly reduced. Thus 
in 1836, one hundred lbs. of cotton, 
costing $20, manufactured into 300 
yards 66 reed cloth, was worth $27 80, 
an excess only of $7 80 per one hundred 
lbs. The same quantity of cotton is 
now worth $9, and manufactured into 
the same article is worth $17 26, a dif- 
ference of $8 26 on the outlay of half 
the capital, with a greatly reduced cost 
of labor, which, in the department of 
mule spinning, is as 34 cts. now to 
$1 02 in 1838. In 1839 the wages of 
a spinner were 45s. per week; they 
are now 30s., and, at this latter rate, 
he is required to tend two to three 
mules, where, at the former rate, he at- 
tended but one. These are facts which 
indicate the great profits which present 
prices afford to the Lancashire manu- 
facturers, and the margin which exists 
for an advance in the price of cotton. 
The price of bread in England, as seen 
in the corn averages, is less than it has 
been at any time since the early part of 
1836, while money has been and will 
robably continue to be even more 
abundant. These are of themselves the 
generally recognized elements of an ex- 


tensive home trade. It is a well esta- 
blished fact, that when the price of food 
is high in England the purchases of 
manufactured goods are very much di- 
minished, owing to the unfortunate cir- 
cumstances of the mxss of the people, 
the produce of whose labor is in regular 
years barely suflicient for their mainte- 
nance ; and when the price of any arti- 
cle of first necessity is unusually en- 
hanced, the consumption of other arti- 
cles declines in proportion. The lowest 
price of wheat, January, 1826, was at- 
tended by the highest of all other arti- 
cles, which fell in value under the high 
range of wheat down to the middle of 
1842, since when wheat has been fall- 
ing, and all other articles, with the ex- 
ception of the raw material, cotton, ad- 
vancing. The employment of the peo- 
ple is also a great element in improved 
trade. The great speculations now afloat 
in rail roads, are likely to have a great 
influence in this respect. It appears, 
from recent advices, that 220 new pro- 
jects had been laid before the board of 
trade, for them to pass upon in relation 
to the feasibleness of the plans, the re- 
— of the projectors, and the 
chances of their being carried honestly 
and successfully out. These new 
schemes, with extensions of old ones, 
require a capital of £170,000,000, or 
$650,000,000, and they have already 
effected an advance in the value of iron. 
The expenditure of sums so large, and 
the great employment it must give the 
people, in the construction of works so 
magnificent, must have a material influ- 
ence upon the consumption of goods, 
accompanied as it is by cheap food. 
These are circumstances which 
should be taken fairly into the account, 
when estimating the probable enhance- 
ment of the export trade to England. 
The abundance of money is now there 
very great, and as there is no specala~ 
tion in foreign stocks, or any means by 
which, as in some former years, unusual 
amounts of capital will leave the coun- 
try, the prospect of continued abundance 
of money influencing favorably the pro- 
duce market is great: this Luteg the 


more probable, when we consider the 
course of banking under the new char- 
ter of the Bank, which has been weekly 
as follows: 
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WEEKLY, UNDER THE NEW CHARTER. 


DEPOSITS. SECURITIES. 
ce —, —_- nay 
Public. Private. Public. Private. Noteson Hand. Bullion. Issues, 
Sept. 7.—3,630,808 8,644,348 14,554,834 7,835,616 8,175,025 15,209,060 28,351,295 
* 14.—4,417,067 8,475,101 14,554,874 8,146,689 2,620,220 15,197,771 28,500,880 
* 91.—5,293,615 8,511,771 14,554,834 8,202,714 8,964,545 15,372,964 28,582,705 
* 23.—6,010,225 8,286,772 14,554,834 9,795,860 8,460,705 15,022,256 26,362,830 
Oct. 5.—6,202,322 8,225,082 14,554,834 10,510,120 7,930,010 14,702,307 28,082,905 
* 92.—8, 147,200 8,230,673 16,352,834 10,528,785 7,610,025 14,455,034 27,838,085 
“ 19.—3,965, 196 8,506,798 15,676,037 £,418,826 6,648,665 14,190,082 77,731, 910 
“ 26.—3,556,646 8.201.481 14,408,775 8,387,508 6,244,845 14,096,823 27,545,730 
Nov. 2.—3,471,119 8,757,379 15,070,775 8,675,650 6,678,715 14,033,751 27498 580 
“ 9.—3,653,893 #,340,444 14,409,775 8,731,567 6,844,275 14,115,649 27,400,995 
* 16.—3,879,458 8,020,924 13,539,775 9 398,630 6,927,045 14,221 252 27,5077 
“* 93.—4,812,191 7,364,144 13,579,775 9,547,462 7,410,400 14,365,590 27,528,875 
“ 30.—5, 226,633 8,345,610 13,389,775 9,958,645 7,943,850 14,558,336 27,786,190 


It will be observed that the movement 
of the government funds is an impor- 
tant item in the account. These are 
from September 7 to October 12, from 
£3,690,808 to $8,147,290, and in the 
succeeding week over $4,000,000 was 
paid out for government dividends, re- 
cently that have again been accumu- 
lating for the January dividends. The 
prine riple which governs the new char- 
ter is, as we have observed in former 
numbers, to cause the currency fur- 
nished by the Bank, to fluctuate precise- 
ly as it would do if it were purely metal- 
lic. To attain this object the institution 
was allowed to issue notes to the extent 
of £14,000,000 on securities, and to 
make farther issues to an amount equal 
to the coin in her vaults. Now her 
average issues have seldom gone over 
£: 20,000. 000; and when this law came 
into operation she had in her vaults 
£15,209,060 in specie, which added to 
the securities made asum of £28,351,295 
of notes transferred by the issue de- 
partment te the banking department. 

This according to the September return 
was £8,1 75.02! more than the bank 
department could put in circulation. 


Issues allowed. 


208 private Banks, 5,153,407 
78 Joint Stock, 3,495,445 
Total Country, 8,648,852 


Bank of England, Nov. 30, 28,786,190 





Total, £36,435,041 


The Bank of England being now re- 
leased from the responsibility of“furnish- 
ingacurrency,” enters freely into compe- 
tition with the other Bankers, who have 
the same means of procuring circulating 
bills that she enjoys. Hence there is a 
supply of near £9,000,000 of currency 
constantly seeking employ, and as new 
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Hence it is evident that so long as this 
surplus of notes remains on hand, the 
supply of currency will not vary with 
the movement of specie, but with the 
ability of the Bank to force these sur- 
plus notes into circulation, in order to 
do which she reduced the rate of inter- 
est in October. The effect of that mea- 
sure was to raise the private securities 
from £8,387,508, Oct. 6, to £9,958,645, 
November 30; the actual issues of the 
Bank, November 30, were £19,842,340, 
there being £7,940,850 notes on hand, 
and the amount of bullion £14,558.376. 
Now it is apparent that the bullion may 
diminish to the amount of notes on 
hand, £7,947,850, before any actual de- 
crease of the circulation will take place. 
In order to insure the operation of his 
principle, Sir Robert Peel should have 
provided that issues on credit of securi- 
ties should not take place until the sub- 
siding specie left a deficit to that extent 
between the sum on hand and the usual 
amount of circulation. The country 
Banks were restricted to a certain 
amount, to which they have not yet 
been able to extend their circulation. 
Their position is as follows :— 


Actual issnes, Nov. 9. Deficit of Issues. 





4,635,041 518,366 
3,220,171 275,274 
7,855,212 893,640 
9,842,340 7,943,850 

27,697,552 8,847,490 


enterprises are entered into, and the de- 
mand for money increases, there is 
every prospect that the value of the 
English currency will be swelled to an 
extent which it has not reached since 
the war. The usual and inevitable 
effect of such a state of things is an ad- 
vancement of prices and a consequent 

















increase of imports until the balance 
shall have created an export of specie. 
This latter event, in all former seasons 
of abundance of money and speculative 
movement, has been hastened by in- 
vestments of capital in foreign stocks 
and enterprises, and by a sudden failure 
of the harvests. The harvest is now 
good, and the outlay of British capital 
is confined mostly within the United 
Kingdom, while the large sums annu- 
ally due England for interest on former 
loans made abroad, and the return of 
portions of capital from the liquidation 
of previous modes of investment, act as 
a powerful corrective on exchanges 
disturbed by excessive imports. Hence 
it is probable that a redundant currency 
may for a considerable length of time be 
maintained in England, notwithstanding 
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that a cash balance may be annually 
due the United States on purchases of 
its produce at improving money rates. 
This is, however, evidently a trade de- 
penne on contingencies ; the failure 
of the English harvest might destroy it, 
because it is not based upon a mutual 
interchange of commodities. Whereas, 
were English goods now freely taken in 
exchange for American produce, the 
business between the two countries 
would become consolidated on a perma- 
nent basis. The failure of the English 
harvest would then, through its effects, 
by reducing the prices of merchandise, 
add a new stimulus to the national in- 
tercourse, and form the channel through 
which her increased demand for pro- 
duce would be drawn from our own 
farmers. 
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No book of modern times seems to have 
received more courtly treatment at the 
hands of critical censorship than Miss 
Barrett’s late volumes “ The Drama of 
Exile and other Poems:” and, what is 
searcely less remarkable, all seem alike 
emulative of awarding to her genius 
the highest tribute of praise. Besides 
an elaborate criticism in the ‘“ West- 
minster Review,” we have just seen 
another scarcely less able and judicious, 
from the pen of Tuckerman, written 
with all the feeling and appreciative 
discrimination ofthe true poet. It is so 
good that we are tempted to transcribe 
a few passages fromit. “There are 
situations in life which in a manner 
evoke from retirement those whose 
tastes are all for seclusion. If we look 
narrowly into the history of those with 
whose thoughts and feelings literature 
has made us most intimate, it will often 
appear that in them there was combin- 
ed a degree of sensibility and reflection 
which absolutely, by the very law of the 

soul, must find a voice, and that it was 

the pressure of some outward necessity 
or the pain of some inward void that 
made that voice—(fain to pour itself out 
in low and earnest tones)—audible to 
all mankind. ‘My poems,’ says Miss 

Barrett, “ while full of faults, as I go 

forward to my crit csand confess, have 





my soul and life inthem.” We gather 
from other hints in the preface, and es- 
pecially from her poetry itself, that the 
life of which it is “ the completest ex- 
pression” attainable, has been one of 
unusual physical suffering, frequent 
loneliness and great study. As a nat- 
ural result there is a remarkable pre- 
dominance of thought and learning even 
in the most inartificial overflow of her 
muse. Continually'we are met by al- 
lusions which indicate familiarity with 
classic lore. Her reveries are imbued 
with the spirit of antique models. The 
scholar is everywhere co-evident with 
the poet. In this respect Miss Barrett 
differs from Mrs. Hemans and Mrs. 
Norton, in whose effusions sentiment or 
passion gives the tone and color. In 
cach we perceive a sense of beauty and 
the pathos born of grief, but in the for- 
mer these have a statuesque, and in the 
two latter a glowing development. 
The cheerfulness of Miss Barrett ap- 
pears the fruit of philosophy and faith. 
There isa native tenderness and grace, 
a child-like play of emotion, a simple 
utterance that brings genial refresh- 
ment. The sound and vigorous thought 
visible in Miss Barrett’s poetry, and the 
self-dependence she inculeates, will 
command the respect and win the at- 
tention of a class who sneer at Tenny- 
son as fantastic, and Keats as lack-a- 
daisical. They may thus come to real- 
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ize how the most kindling fancies and 
earnest love, aye the very gentleness 
and idealism which they deem so false 
and weak, may coexist with firm will, 
rare judgment, conscientiousness and 
trath, lending them both fire and grace, 
and educing from actual and inevitable 
ill thoughts of comfort. Miss Barrett’s 
imagery is often Dantesque and Mil- 
tonic. She evinces a certain distrust of 
her own originality; but her tastes, 
both natural and acquired, obviously 
ally her to the move thoughtful and 
rhetorical poets. In the “Drama of 
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engravings, accompanied by original 
contributions from some of the most 
eminent pens our country has produced. 
It is intended to divest this work of al 
sectarianism, by incorporating the most 
valuable matter from the rich resources 
of the various orthodox denominations 
of the Christian world. The demand 
for such a production has long been 
acknowledged by the religious public, 
and especially in the present remark- 
able era of Christian missions, betoken- 
ing such high promise of success—it 
cannot fail of deserved popularity. 


Exile” are numerous passages, born of Maunder’s new work, “The Treasury of 


the same earnest contemplations which 
give such grave import to the language 
of the sightless bard of England and 
the father of Italian song.” 

A new work, by Cornelius Mathews, to 
be entitled §‘ Big Abel and the Little 
Manhattan,’ is about to appear early 
in the spring; which, we hear, is to be 
spiced with the facetious, and to partake 
of the other characteristics of style by 
which this writer has rendered himself 
conspicuous. 

Among the latest issues of the press in 
this city is an elegantly-printed volume 
of poems by Mrs. Mary Noel MeDon- 
ald. We have read these beautiful ef- 
fusions with much pleasure; they ex- 
hibit no ordinary degree of refined 
poetic sweetness and force. As we 
believe they are but as yet little known 
beyond the immediate circle of the 
friends of the authoress, we take much 
pleasure in commending them to the 
notice of our readers. Apart from the 
positive merit of this work, we learn 
that there are pecuniary reasons which 
present additional claims of the fair 
authoress to the consideration of the pub- 
lic—by severe domestic affliction in the 
premature loss of her husband, and con- 
sequent deprivation of many of the 
comforts and endearments of social 
life. These poems may be obtained of 
the publisher, Mr. Onderdonk, John 
street, or of the several booksellers. 
While on the subject of poetry, we 
might mention that Longfellow is busily 
engaged in preparing his illustrated 
edition of his poetical writings, which 
are to be embellished in the first style 
of the art. Lea & Blanchard are also 
preparing a splendid edition of “ Bry- 
ant’s Poems,” with illustrations by the 
Sketchers’ Club, a society of artists of 
our city, on the plan of the Etching 
Club of London. We hear of another 


literary project in contemplation, of 
high promise, to be styled “The Mis- 
sionary Annual,”’ which is to be richly 
embellished by a series of splendid line 


History,” a work of great valuable in- 
formation, has been commenced in 
numbers by Mr. Adee of this city—to 
be completed in about a dozen issues, 
at twenty-five cents each, forming, 
when finished, two octavos. The plan 
of the work is novel, differing from all 
other compends of history extant, each 
country being treated of separate}y, un- 
der a given epoch—a mode for a work 
of reference of great facility. J. Inman 
appends a history of the United States, 
rendering the work complete. The pop- 
ularity of the previous works of this la- 
borious writer, leaves no room to doubt 
of the entire suceess of the present. 


Charlotte Elizabeth’s last is called “The 


Deserter,” a tale of Catholic Ireland. 
The narrative is, like all of her admired 
productions, extremely well managed, 
and as almost everybody in the re- 
ligious community reads her works, it 
is only necessary to cite the title of the 
work in question. 


A neatly-printed and modest little tome 


has just appeared, entitled “ The Last 
of the Plantagenets,” a tragic drama, in 
three acts, by Caroline M. Keteltas. 
Our gallantry will not be at fault, when 
we say that there are traces of more 
than average merits in this production, 
as to its poetic force and dramatic skill. 
There is, however, another motive for 
commending its perusal to the public, 
from the design of the work, seeking to 
rescue the ill-starred name of Richard 
the Third from its accustomed odium; 
which act of generous charity seems 
authorized by certain documentary evi- 
dence to which the author appeals. 


Wiley and Putnam have just issued a 


first portion of the renowned Dr. Mul- 
ler’s “* Chemistry of Vegetable and Ani- 
mal Physiology,” edited by Professor 
Silliman. The author of this learned 
work is as high in repute in Holland as 
Liebig is in Germany; and therefore no 
scholar will neglect to refer to his new 
production on a subject so interesting, 
especially at the present time. They 
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have just printed a work of striking 
character, and one of evident ability, 
evincing a thoisugh acquaintance with 
scientific lore, and a pleasing facil- 
ity of popularizing the same, It is 
styled * Vestiges of the Natural History 
of Creation,” and comprises an interest- 
ing group of topics connected with the 
primal condition of physical and animal 
creation, geological investigations, ori- 
gin of animated tribes, history of the 
vegetable kingdom, notices of the stellar 
System, &c &c. 

They also have in press a work tbat will 
attract some notice—‘* Tour through 
the United States, with Remarks on 
the Geology of the country. By Charles 
Lyell, Esq.” 

Carey & Hart, Philadelphia, will publish 
in a few days, * Talfourd’s Rambles ;” 
“The O’Donohue,” by C. Lever; 
 Punch’s Snap-dragons,” with Illus- 
trations; “Nuts and Nut-crackers ;” 
“ Fortunes of Frank Fairfield.” 

Dickens’ “ Chimes,” a ghost story for 
Christmas, seems to be extremely inter- 
esting and well done. 

Dr. Thomas Spencer, of Geneva College, 
has just published, by request of his 
class, an abstract of his “ Lectures on 
Vital Chemistry,” containing a new 
theory of calorification and animal 
heat, which is calculated to attract the 
attention of the scientific world. 

The esteemed productions of Mrs. Ellis 
have earned for her so proud a name in 
the world of letters, that any fresh ema- 
nation from her pen is sure to arrest 
universal attention. Her forthcoming 
work, which is entitled ‘‘ Look to the 
End, or the Bennets Abroad,” differs 
somewhat from the usual tenor of her 
previous productions, partaking more 
of the character of elegant fiction; but 
since nothing she has ever written fails 
of inculeating the principles of pure 
and high-toned morality, we do not sup- 
pose the reading public will regret the 
choice she has made. H.G. Langley, 
8 Astor house, will issue the American 
edition, beautifully printed, uniformly 
with his fine Library edition of her 
other works. 

Mr. Dodd has published Mr. Geo. P. 
Marsh’s Address, delivered before the 
New England Society of the city of 
New York, on the 24th December last ; 
printed at the request of the Society. 
Those who had the privilege of listen- 
ing to this eloquent effusion need not 
be reminded of its high claims to con- 
sideration, and those who were denied 

that pleasure had better avail them- 


selves of thls publication, for the enjoy- 
ment of so rare a literary repast. 


E. Walker, 112 Fulton street, has just is- 


sued a little hand-book of manual ex- 
ercise for the militia, entitled “ The 
Recruit.” It is searcely necessary to 
say that the class for whom this work 
is designed will find it precisely adapted 
to their requirements, and consequently 
few will be so unwise as to neglect to 
avail themselves of its advantages. 


Appletons have just ready, “ Arnold’s 
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Lectures on History.’ uniform with 
their edition of “ The Life and Letters” 
of this eminent and ripe scholar. Both 
of these works cannot fail of proving 
highly acceptable to the man of literary 
taste. The same may be affirmed of 
Dr. W. Cooke Taylor’s forthcoming 
* Manuals of Ancient and Medern 
History ;”’ which are about to be issued 
forthwith from the same press. The 
Supplement to Dr. Ure’s Dictionary of 
Arts, &c., is also just published by the 
same firm. “ Mora Carmody,” is the 
tile of a clever little work of fiction, 
developing the gentle inflaence of the 
gentler sex on the charities of life; itis 
from the press of E. Dunigan, of this 
city, who has also just issued a beauti- 
fully-printed volume from the pen of 
the well-known Dr. Constantine Pise, 
with an illustrative frontispiece, entitled 
“St. Ignatius and his First Compa- 
nions,” a work characterized by much 
ability, and one that cannot fail of 
winning the approbation of the nu- 
merous admirers of this author. The 
Primacy of the Apostolic See Vindicat- 
ed,” is the title of a new octavo volume 
written by that distinguished theologian, 
Bishop Kenrick, of Phila.: said to be 
a work of deep research and high value, 
by those who have read it and are ca- 
pable of estimating its merits, As the 
subject of which it treats is one of con- 
siderable interest, we doubt not many 
will be induced to consult its pages. 
While upon Catholic publications, we 
might again refer to Dunigan’s cheap 
and elegant edition of the Douay Bible, 
issued in numbers, and which is, we 
believe, now completed in one hand- 
some octavo, with numerous rich steel 
engravings, and finely colored title-pa- 
ges. We understand this experiment 
of giving to the Catholic community, 
for the first time, a truly elegant edition 
of the Vulgate. has been crowned with 
signal success: the sale of it having 
far exceeded the sanguine expectations 
of its publisher. 
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Longman & Co. announce for speedy 
publication the following works: On 
the Principles and Practice of Taxa- 
tion, by the late Wm. McCulloch. 
Travels in India, from the German of 
Von Orlich, illustrated by many wood 
‘cuts and some colored plates. The 
History of Society in England, by Rev. 
Thomas Wright. The History of Great 
Britain and its various Resources, 
from the earliest times to the Norman 
Conquest, by Archdeacon Williams. 
The Physical Description of New South 
Wales, and Van Dieman’s Land, by P. 
E. De Stezelecki. Pencil of Nature, 
being specimens of the new art of Pho- 
tography. Letters on Agriculture, by 
Mechi, in 4to, with plates. Elements 
of Physies, by C. T. Peschel, translated 
by E. West. A new Cookery Book, 
by Mrs. Acton. Two new School 
Books, by Mrs. Mureet; a Grammar 
and Spelling. Also a new School 
Speaker, by Rev. W. Sewell. Mrs. 
Loudon has a new work in press, styled 
The Lady’s Country Book, indicating 
how to enjoy a country life rationally, 
&c. Mary Howitt has another new 
juvenile just ready for press, said to be 
the real autobiography of her childhood, 
which closes her series of ‘Tales for 
the People and their Children.’ 

We have a pretty full list of literary 
novelties, besides the foregoing, but we 
can do no more than cite their titles. 
An ingenious work has just come over, 
entitled, “Light in Darkness, or 
Churchyard Thoughts,” by I. Snow ; 
containing suggestions for epitaphs and 
head-stones. A beautiful new work of 
art is about to appear next month, by 
D.C. Read, entitled “* Etchings from 
Nature,” designed to illustrate the 
beauties of English scenery—a folio 
volume, with a series of fine etchings. 


Charles Knight announces a “ Pictorial 


Gallery of Art,’ comprising numerous 
wood-cuts and colored illustrative 
plates. Lord Nugent has a work in 
hand, to be called “ Lands Sacred and 
Classical ;” and Finden hasa new series 
of his “ Tableaux,”’ comprising a series 
of beautiful plates, illustrative of the 
national character, beauty, and cos- 
tumes of Great Britain; edited by Mrs. 
A. Watts. 

A new and improved edition of Meadows’ 
“Tilustrated Shakspeare,” comprising 
over a thousand beautiful designs on 
wood, and numerous steel etchings, 
with a memoir and annotations, by 
Barry Cornwall, is about to be publish- 
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edin monthly numbers. The United 
States’ Exploring Expedition, in 5 
vojumes, royal octavo, is announced for 
publication in London, by Wiley & 
Putnam, early in February—in advance 
of its appearance here. We observe a 
literary novelty from the classic pen of 
Sergeant Talfourd, with an attractive 
title.—“ Vacation Rambles, and 
Thoughts comprising the Recollections 
of three Continental tours.” 


A multitude of new periodicals make 


their debut on the advent of the new 
year :—** Cruickshank’s Table-book,” 
with his inimitably facetious illustra- 
tions. Douglas Jerrold’s “ Shilling 
Magazine,” illustrated—the successor 
to his “ Illuminated Magazine,” which 
seems to have sunk into a quiet grave. 
Another of the new monthly issues just 
commenced is called the “ Gallery of 
Nature,” a pictorial and historical tour 
through creation, showing the glories, 
beauties, and wonders of the universe, 
by Rev. Thos. Miller. The “ Novel 
Times,” comprising original fictions, by 
some of the first writers of the day, is 
another. Parker’s “ London Maga- 
zine,” takes the place of his well- 
known “Saturday Magazine.” We 
also notice No. 1 of the “ Edinburgh 
Tales,” conducted by Mrs. Johnstone. 
The “ Quarterly Journal of the Geolo- 
gical Society of London.” In theolo- 
gy, the following appear the most im- 
portant: “Hore Apocalyptice,” by 
Rev. E. B. Elliot. A supplement to 
Paley’s “ Hore Pauline,” by Rev. E. 
Biley. * Lectures on Tradition,” by 
J.T. O’Brien. The “ Literary Histo- 
ry of the New Testament.” “ The 
Church in the Middle Ages.” “ Eight 
Dissertations on Prophecy,” by Rev. G. 
S. Faber ; and “ Practical Astronomy,” 
by Rev. Thos, Dick. Harry Lorre- 
quer’s new work, to be issued in Col- 
burn’s Magazine, is styled, ‘ The 
O’Donoghue, a Tale of Ireland fifty 
years ago.” St, Ethenne,” is the 
name of a new anonymous novel, in- 
scribed to Maria Edgeworth. 


* Hawkstone: a Tale of and for England 


in the year 184-.” 2 vols. (Murray.) 


* Christmas Festivities, and other Sketch- 


es.” By John Poole, Esq., author of 
«Paul Pry.” 


Valentine McClutchy ;” a new novel 


by Wm. Carleton, author of “ Irish 
Traits,” &c. 


We observe a Grammar of the Cree (N. 


A. Indian) Language, by J. Howse, 
announced, also the following :—* A 
Physical Atlas,” being a series of maps, 
geographical and descriptive of natural 
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phenomena, with copious letter-press 
descriptions : ‘* Rambles and Recollec- 
tions of an Indian Official’”’—the author- 
ship is ascribed to Col. Sleeman, of the 
Bengal service: another work of some- 
what similar class, called “ Ocean 
Thoughts Homeward Bound from In- 
din,” by an officer of the E. India ser- 
vice: and “ Adventures of an Officer 
in the service of Runjeet Singh,” by 
Major Lawrence. Lady Blessington’s 
pen bas been somewhat dormant lately, 
but it is about to make amends for this in 
a forthcoming novel in four volumes (!) 
to be called “Strathern, or Life at 
Home and Abroad.” Two or three 
other novels are just ready for publica- 
tion in London: “Hampton Court,” 
an historical romance ; “ The Cheva- 
lier,” by Mrs. Thomson; and in one of 
the magazines, we believe Bentley’s 
Miscellany, Albert Smith announces, 
“The Fortunes of the Seatterwood 
Family,” to be issued in monthly por- 
tions. There seems to be quite a rage 
for Biblical Illustration at the present 
day: we hear that Longmans propose 
to issue in portions the Sacred Oracles, 
done in the gorgeous missal style of em- 
bellishments: the project is a terrific 
one, as it would prove a prodigious 
expense, and extend over a surface of 
parchment or paper that would be 
only equalled by its prodigal cost. 
Fishers, of London, have just com- 
menced the issue in royal 4to., of a su- 
perbly embellished edition of the Bible, 
copiously illustrated by exquisite en- 
gravings afterthe old masters. Martin 
& Co., of our city, have an edition in 
elephant quarto of scarcely inferior 
claims in course of publication, edited 
with annotations by Rev. Alexander 
Fletcher: and Harper and Brothers 
have rendered their profusely embel- 
lished edition so universally popular, 
that we need say nothing of the rare 
attractions the magic pencil of Chap- 
man, aided by the beautiful designs of 
Adams, have imparted to it, and which 
have assigned to it such a proud pre- 
eminence among pictorial works. A 
new poem, from the charming poet- 
ess, Hon. Mrs. Norton, is announc- 
ed, entitled “The Child of the Islands,” 
illustrated by the celebrated Maclise. 
Miss Jewsbury has a new work just 
ready, entitled “ Zoe, a History of 
Two Lives.” A kind of govern- 
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ment Register of Marriages, Births 
and Deaths, is just commenced, under 
the patronage of the public authorities. 
We are happy to find that an embel- 
lished edition of the works of that much 
neglected, but true poet of nature, 
Robert Bloomfield, is about to appear, 
under the supervision of Van Voorst, 
the publisher of ** Blair’s Grave,” jl- 
lustrated. Mr, T. R. Jones has eon- 
signed to the press an abstract of his 
three courses of Lectures on the natu- 
ral history of animals, delivered before 
the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
embellished by over 100 fine plates, 
The new volumes of Murray’s Colo- 
nial Library comprise, “ Lewis’s Resi- 
dence amongst the Negroes of the 
West Indies,” and “The Court of the 
Emperor of China,” described during a 
residence at Pekin, by Father Ripa; 
and here close we for the present our 
rather extended gossip on the doings 
and designings of the literary and 
learned. 


We ought not, however, to forget a pass- 


ing tribute to one or two distinguished 
names which exist no longer but in the 
treasured storehouse of memory or the 
chronicles of fame. We refer to the 
demise of Corbould, the admired artist, 
which occurred recently at the house 
of Lady Chantrey, at St. Leonard’s; 
that which occurred at Paris, of Theo- 
dore Gechter, the eminent sculptor; and 
that of the renowned Russian poet, Kry- 
loff, who attained to the remarkable 
age, for a poet, of eighty-three years. 
His funeral obsequies were conducted 
with unusual magnificence at St. Peters- 
burg; his body was placed in a coffin 
of great splendor, enveloped in the 
national costume, and wearing on its 
brow the laurel crown of gold, awarded 
to the poet by the Imperial Academy 
of Arts, on the fiftieth anniversary of 
the publication of his first poem ; and on 
its breast a rich bouquet of flowers sent 
by the Empress. The solemn pageant 
was attended by 30,000 persons, includ- 
ing all the wealth and wisdom of the 
Russian Capital, and followed by 500 
equipages, amongst which were three 
belonging to the Emperor. His re- 
mains were deposited by the Imperial 
hands in their lowly resting-place, 
over which a sumptuous sarcophagus 
was to be erected to his memory. 











Tue January meeting of this body was 
held on Tuesday evening, the 7th inst., 
at their rooms in the University; the first 
Viee President, Mr. Lawrence, in the 
chair, supported by the second Vice Pre- 
sident, Dr. De Witt. 

The minutes having been read and ap- 
proved, the Secretary read letters from 
Clinton Haring, of Detroit, John V. L. 
Pruyn and 8, 8. Kendall, Esqs. of Albany, 
acknowledging their election as corres- 
ponding members. 

Professor Mason, the Treasurer, pre- 
sented his annual report on the finances 
of the Society, from which it appears that 
the receipts during the past year have 
been $2,026 12; the expenditures have 
amounted to $1,970 66—leaving a bal- 
ance in the treasury of $55 46, and about 
$500 now due from the members. ‘The 
report further stated that a large part of 
the expenditures had been for book-cases, 
fixtures, and old claims of many years 
standing, and that the society was now 
free from all debts and liabilities of every 
kind. 

Mr. Gibbs, the Librarian, announced 
the donations during the past month, and 
read a letter from Mr. W. A. Whitehead 
of this city, presenting an original portrait 
of his grandfather, Lewis Morris of Mor- 
risania, the father of Governeur Morris, 
our former Minister to France, &c. By 
whom it was painted is not known, but it 
has always been considered by the family, 
a good likeness. This portrait is a valu- 
able addition to the Historical Gallery, as 
Mr. Morris was a prominent citizen of 
the Province of New York, a member of 
the Legislature, and subsequently until 
his death, Judge of Vice Admiralty for 
New York, Connecticut and New Jersey. 
Also a letter from Joseph G. Cogswell, 
Esq., presenting the Bibliotheca Historica 
of Mensel, which contains a better cata- 
logue raisonné of books belonging to our 
history, than can be found elsewhere. 
The Historical Library was originally 
compiled by Struvius, then enlarged by 
Buder, and finally brought out in its 
present form every way improved by 
Mensel. Its plan is not merely to specify 
the various works referred to, under their 
appropriate heads, but also to give some 
account of their contents, and of the esti- 
mate in which they are held, and being 
written in Latin, is, or ought to be, ac- 
ceptable to every reader. Mensel, in his 
day, was regarded as one of the most 
learned and accurate of the historical 
and statistical writers of Germany. Mr. 
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Cogswell imported this work for his own 
use, about a year since, but as it is rare 
here, there being no other copy in New 
York, he generously presented it to the 
Society, regarding it as a work which will 
be more generally useful by being placed 
in a public library. 

Mr. Gibbs read a letter from Robert 
Greenhow, Esq., of Washington, in ac- 
knowledgment of the resolution passed 
by the Society at their last meeting, re- 
questing him to prepare a memoir on the 
Discovery and Exploration of the Atlan- 
tic Coast of the United States. Mr. 
Greenhow stated that the history of the 
northern portion of the coast has been 
investigated with minuteness, and with 
respect to that portion, he should have to 
perform only the humble office of abridg- 
ing. With regard to the coast south of 
the Delaware, and especially that of the 
northern side of the Mexican Gulf, some 
researches in which he has been engaged 
have convinced him that much curious if 
not important information lies buried in 
volumes rarely opened. Mr. Greenhow 
has already collected many valuable hints 
relating to the discovery and settlement 
of the countries last named, which he 
will, in any event, communicate to the 
Historical Society. 

The Librarian then read his annual 
report on the state of the library, giving 
an account of the additions thereto during 
the year, and submitting a list of the 
saine. The report contained also a state- 
ment of the progress of the catalogue of 
the library, now preparing, and urged 
upon the Society the necessity of provid- 
ing a Library Fund. 

Gren. WeTMoreE presented a report from 
the Executive Committee of the nomina- 
tions referred to them, and the following 
gentlemen were elected : 

Honorary Member.—M. Joachim Le- 
lewel, of Poland, now residing in Paris. 

Corresponding Members.—Edward 8, 
Cary, of Philadelphia; Henry Stevens, 
jr., Boston; Nathaniel L. Bowditch, do. 

Resident.—Andrew Warner, Edward 
A. Tappan, Abner Benedict, Willard Par- 
ker, M.D., George W. Hatch, James O. 
Smith, M.D., Walter H. Peckham, M. 
D., John S. Lawrence, Thomas Bulkley, 
jr., R. Putnam, M.D., Edmund M. 
Young, Prof. John MecVickar, D.D., 
Richards Kingsland, Samuel M. Hicks, 
Edward C, Halliday, J. J. A. Ebbetts, 
William Wilson, John P. Crosby, Paul 
Spofford, Paul N. Spofford, George Endi- 
cott, Francis Burritt, and J. Romeyn 
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Brodhead, Esq., a life member, without 
the payment of dues. 

Gen. Wermore then presented and 
read the Annual Report of the. Executive 
Committee. The report gave a flattering 
statement of the condition of the Society, 
and of the prospect of its continued pros- 
perity. It numbers now about 320 active 
resident members, and a very large num- 
ber of honorary and corresponding mem- 
bers. 

The annual income is about $1600, and 
is fully adequate to all unavoidable de- 
mands upon the treasury. 

It is a source of just pride and congrat- 
ulation to the members, that the Society 
is entirely free from debt. The Society 
has exercised a large and beneficial influ- 
ence upon the cause of historical litera- 
ture, and not only the State of New York, 
but the country generally, is interested in 
the continuance of its useful jabors. 

The Executive Committee closed their 
interesting and valuable report by observ- 
ing that they had no desire, nor was it 
their province, importunately to urge the 
claims of the Historical Society upon the 
liberality of its members, or of the public ; 
but they felt it to be an imperative daty 
to ask earnestly, in the city of New York, 
wealthy and powerful, and justly proud of 
her position, character, and resources, 
whether a quiet sense of duty, and a feel- 
ing of just liberality, ought not to unite 
with a worthy sentiment of patriotic pride, 
in placing the library of the institution 
upon a footing that shall render it an honor 
to the munificence of her citizens. 

Dr. Tuomas Warp, at the request of 
the Execntive Committee, read a poem 
on the “ Romance of American History,” 
which was received with applause, and 
the thanks of the Society were returned tu 
the author. 
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NOTE TO ARTICLE VII, 


A circumstance connected with the publication of the story in our present Num- 
ber, entitled “ The Shot in the Eye,” requires explanation in a note. 


[Feb., 1845. 


The Librarian read two interesting let- 
ters, written by Major Samuel I. Thurs- 
ton, of the Connecticut Continental Line, 
to his brother-in-law, Mr. Wensley Hob- 
by, of Middletown, Ct., dated at Peek- 
skill, in the year 1777. The Society then 
proceeded to the election of officers for 
the ensuing year, and the following gen- 
tlemen were elected : 

Hon. Albert Gallatin, President. 

Hon. Luther Bradish, 1st Vice President. 

Thomas De Witt, D.D,, 2d. do. 

John R. Bartlett, Foreign Cor. Sec’y. 

John Jay, Esq., Domestic Cor. Sec’y. 

John Bigelow, Esq., Recording Secy. 

Cyrus Mason, D.D., Treasurer. 

George Gibbs, Esq., Librarian, 

Hon. Mr. Campbell offered the following 
resolution :—That the thanks of this So- 
ciety be tendered to the Executive Com- 
mittee for the able and impartial discharge 
of their arduous duties during the year 
which has just closed. 

The Ist Vice President having resign- 
ed his seat, Hon. B. F. Butler was imme- 
diately called to the chair, and the fol- 
lowing resolution, offered by Mr. Camp- 
bell, was unanimously adopted ; 

Resolved, That this Society tender their 
thanks to Wm. B. Lawrence, Esq., for 
the faithful manner in which he has dis- 
charged the duties of Ist Vice President. 

Mr. Lawrence expressed his thanks in 
a few words, and the Society adjourned. 

Among the valuable donations to the 
gallery during the last month, in addition 
to the portrait of Lewis Morris, already 
mentioned, are an excellent portrait of 
Petro Van Schaac, from Frederic De Peys- 
ter, Esq., and a framed engraving of John 
Endicott, the first Governor of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, from his 
descendant, William Endicott, of this 
city. 


It had been 


furnished by its author several months ago, but, being mislaid, was supposed irre- 
eoverably lost. The writer accordingly re-wrote another story, different in struc- 
ture and language, yet founded on the same striking incident, for another periodical, 
the Whig Monthly Review and Magazine, recently established as an offset to the 
Democratic. This was without the knowledge of the editor of the latter, by whom 
the lost manuscript was afterwards found, and sent to the printer’s, without further 


communication with the author. 


It has thus happened, by a combination of acci- 


dents, without blame anywhere, that the two stories have found their way into the 
two works at the same time—having gone through the press, in both, beyond recall, 


before the circumstance became known to the Editor of either. 
due to the public, as well as to all the parties concerned, 


This explanation is 
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